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EDWIN H. DOUGLASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Professiondl Cards payabie ots — in advance. 


] AMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Beilincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils ORIS Axo for 
CONCERT, ORATO 10 AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence Summer Residence: 
Philadeipbia Dresden, Germany. 
‘I declare Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
.representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.’ 
Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTIL. 
Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


108 So. 18th St., 


June 17, 1890. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 














ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street. New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 








FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 





1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


4 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phrasing. ) 
1062 Halsey Sireet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Muse. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLture, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 








GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
wer. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
ursdays. Address, 417 West 28d St., New ¥ York. 





THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
S0B00L FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Lhemeuy * in New York of the Celebrated 
ZPPE METHOD. 
83 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
1 Bast 738d Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





























Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


ra. Vocal 
ew York. 








Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 





18 Irving Place, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Limited Number of Private Pupils received. 


Address care National Conservatory of Music, 
126 East 17th Street, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. : 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal nee 
ress: 101 Manhattan Avenu 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 











GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mrs. ELizaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
tolP.m 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
- Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


Hours: from 12m 








FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th “Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and fom) Recitals. 
Lessons in S 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 








SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone, 


Concert, pee Opera 
14 West 33d Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal ‘Tenshet, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





rHIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Lastruction, 
Studios: 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 Ar vil Street, until Aug.  S 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 


ALBERT G. 


PARIS: 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


aie EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W, 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera 


Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Seeviegwaons and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 


Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 


in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT-—Suitable rtoire formed, display 
ing to the best vantage the individual 
characteristics of ‘cach singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


76 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 Pp. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT-AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
ls received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 


Pu 
ti rtoire. For terms, &c., address 
Hs rope 174 West 58th n Btreet, N New York, 








Studio 














OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal omy Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: West 50th Street, New York. 
a } 358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR, ANTON SEIDL CONCERTS, 
Brighton Beach, 

After September 15, for V oice ‘Culture, address 

The Alpine, 55 W. 33d Street. New York City itr. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “Rob Roy ” 


Complete 





Company. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 

MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 

SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 

PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 

297 Indiana Street. Chicago. III. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical Seenorinlp of any first- 
class singing society. Addres: 
472 Lafayette xvanien. Brooklyn, N.-Y. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal) Instruction 
Summer term—July and August—at ROUND 
LAKE, N. Y. Send for Circular. 
36 East 28d Street, New York City. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park) 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Mus 
Permanent address: Steinway Mall “iew York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, lene. For circulars address 

Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Aven 

Beachmont, 











WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Concert. Oratorio, Opera and instruction. 
Address, 120 East 86th Street, New York. 


D’'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


‘** Perfect artist perfect teacher. ”"— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 











Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founnep 1880, 


America’s recognized authority on Lampert. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with specta. 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 5/th St., New York 

Brooklyfi Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio. 


Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 87th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
A limited Fae ho of pupils in ail ‘branches of 


vocal art, includin; ta with stage de epee. 
Sane’ Sarnegie 1, 57th St. rte Sth ve., New 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Creel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK'’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction 
Hotei Kensington, 78 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation, 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “ Goodri rich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from. the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 





Language, &c Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 
CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 


Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue, 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Ouatertc and Vocal Instruction. 
tudio: 57 West 42d Street. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF, 
Dramatic Prima Donna, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 





Boston. 





London, England. 


London, E, ngland. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
I aorad 


Opera, Copgers and Or, 
CHER OF. SINGING, 
120-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F, W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 





A limited number of pupils will be received in 


June, July and August. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. { 
** This is to to-gaslity that. in. Mrs. L. F.C, Richardson, being a 
bee pupil of m: and ha’ been successfully associ- 
ted with mein my teaching, I take ome in giving her 
unq toil 


ualified rece 
n, Aug, 1, 1892, CHAR’ SR. ADAMS.”’ 


resumes teaching September 30, Until 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
lly recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
RlOrgan lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 20th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 


number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Osea nist. 
St. Mark’s Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals, Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 











Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepte 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 


GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 








ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano, 
With “Rob Roy’ 7 Company. 





HATTIE ‘DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Oratorio, Musical a and Voice 
or terms and dates 

69 East 105th Street, New York. 


Concert 
Culture, 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios; 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Ar; rey Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co.,7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


Sig. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 











The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. 64th ST.,, NEW YORK, 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 





Instruction in Piano, Violin, Vocal Culture and 
all other branches of Music by the highest grade 
Prospectus sent. 


of teachers. 











then engagements can be made by 
481 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 


For Opera, Oratorio, &c. 


43 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 
‘“*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authorit 
on vocal training.” —7he ¢ 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoreusely philosophical princi- 
ples.” — Zhe 
18 fatl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 167 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq. q 
ndon, 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
RicHarD H. Dana, President. Cart FAgLTeNn, Director. 





The Leading Conservatory of America, 
Complete in all its departments. Send wom for Illustrated 
Pros oepecses and Ca 
Frank W. Hace, General Mgr , Franklin $q., Boston. Mass. 


CHARLES LUNN, 


Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: ‘“‘ A worthy re 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 

best but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.’ 

JoHN RUSKIN says: ‘I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to wh ch you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Fwy a jontins in a sub: “ 10 ee ae 
street, Manchester Square, W. n Eng 
Hol iand’s method of voice "prod ection can be 
d at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate, 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 
Hh | and boarding pupils may enter at 
time. 
oung ladies in the home department 


are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
sence HERMANN WOLFP. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John's Wood, N. W. 





R, JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du ThéAtre Frangais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech; Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cantilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, he c. removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 

25a Argyll Street, London, W 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on ail difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’s 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
FOR _— means of advertising everything connected with 
land, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies and 


a u Santa to_the iet 
St. BON DO ENGLAND. 





comms “i 
offices ; 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E,14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano, 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 

. Violin, 


S$. E. JACOBSOHN, . 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





MR, NN. VEER t’s 


Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 


Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Britain—Autumn. Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—Octoher. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland— August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer son; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; : 

mdon. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.. 5.—18%. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mile. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Second Tour of Canada and 
the . Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the VU. S. Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkiao Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mons. Holl- 
man’s Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mr. 
George Grossmith’s Third Tour of Canada ant the 
U. S.—1896. All communications res ie 
above to be made to MR. N. VERT, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.; m3 
Seventeenth St., New York, U. 8. i 
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CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIBECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: 


Prof, Kari Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldsehmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) ; 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 190 murks ($30.0) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HARDMAN 
FIA 








“* The w Usage.” The choice of the best informed and mosi 
critical of the trade and the musical public generally. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


OCTANYDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. MF Rs. 
New York =— 


IAXN@ 


For territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 
HARDMAN, PECK & C0., "rics fcc im ce.” N 
, es Fifth Ave. and 19th St., . 


COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TELE] CONSHRVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


lhe Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—:a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for rma teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c. &c. Teaching 


staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
il 1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 


Summer Term commences A 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 8-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 


violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 
($100) for solo nae ag 
vgins with September 16. 


The next term 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, QERMANY. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orekestrion Factery and Organ Factery 
Proprietors of the Renewned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, im Dresden. 











J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WEA TFIOGANRNY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT #0 SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
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Another Quotation. 


This time from JULES JorDAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. l.: . ‘ : ‘ : 3 ‘ 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 
It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . eee 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 


EsteEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World's Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


Ss.&é&P.BRARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 














Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mis. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faéhrman, Music Director, 
H6pner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, atthe head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, SaW. 
branches of Music. 
for Ge Sup. SEMINARY: oa Ti for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHEST 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SC. 
Prof. ‘ Parenpick, E. £. Taveert IcHARD Hawsmann, (Jank6- 
in), 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
Ti 
SCHOOL, 
OOL. 
Femepr. Gernsnem, A. 
. Gustav Hoitagnper, Fiorian 
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Musie Life. 


A ROMANGE. 








H. SHERWOOD VINING. 


PART 1V.—ENSEMBLE. 





Cuarter VII, 


MONTH after Page’s departure 
Winfred sought his mother in her 
library. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, ‘I 
want a confidential talk with you.” 

** What is it, my son?” 

‘‘T am restless and unable to settle 
tomy work,” and he began to pace 
the room with arms folded behind his 
back, thus giving emphasis to his words. 

** You need a change, my son ; | have long felt it.” 

‘That is just what I was coming to; I should like to at- 
tend the Bayreuth Festival next summer, and to spend this 
winter in Germany, making the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated composers with whom I have been corresponding, 
and attending concerts and operas.” 

** That is a very promising program, and would do you a 
world of good in every way. How long would you be 
gone?” 

‘* Not longer than a year, perhaps not so long.” 

‘* That is along time for us to miss you ; but I think it 
an excellent plan for you, and I realize that you are in need 
of it. How soon will you start?” 

** I should like to go as soon as I can get ready; now that 
my mind is made up I am impatient to be off.” 

‘* Of course, that is just the way with you men.” 

After continuing to walk in silence for some time, while 
his mother was thinking, somewhat sadly, of the impend- 
ing separation, he stopped in front of his mother and said 
in earnest, low tones: ‘* You will guard Lilian carefully in 
my absence, mother? She is the apple of my eye.” 

** Yes, Winfred, I accept the trust ; are you acting wisely 
to leave her? You have not come to any understanding 
with her, have you?” 

** No, mother, that is just the trouble; she is still so un- 
sophisticated and girlish, so persistently blind to my feel- 
ings, that I dare not enlighten her. She looks upon me as 
her teacher, and is so filial that, try as I will, I cannot 
gain upon the situation.” 

“You must have patience with her, Winfred ; she has 
lived so quietly and been so wrapt up in her studies that 
her development has been unequal ; take my word for it, 
she will come out all right. I have your cause at heart.” 

“That is my own mother !” he said, seizing her hand and 
kissing her. 

** There, there!” she said, well pleased. ‘‘ Now listen to 
the plan I have been contemplating for some time. I will 
invite Annie Moore from Yorktown to visit us. Her par- 
ents are going to Europe and she can spend that time with 
us. She is lively and fond of society, plays brilliantly and 
is a good, sensible girl, just the companion for Lilian, and I 
feel sure that she will prove just the right help to bring 
Lilian out a little, for she has been too much thrown 
upon herself.” 

** No doubt you are right ; you always are.” 

‘* Who will take your place at the church organ?” 

** My old friend Howard Leland ; he has been seeking an 
opportunity to get away from Yorktown for a change, and 
I know that he will be very glad to come, and he is a very 
fine musician ; I shall have no care leaving my work in such 
competent hands.” 

‘That is fortunate; then there seems to be nothing to 
interfere with your going at once ; I will see that your ef- 
fects are made ready.” 

All was bustle in the house now, and in one week Winfred 
was ready to depart. 

‘Oh, auntie, what shall we do when Mr. Haskell is 
goné?” Lilian said, forlornly, throwing her garden hat neg- 
ligently upon the library table in Mrs. Haskell’s room, and, 
- sinking into an easy chair, her arm dropped idly at her 
side. 

‘* We must get along the best way that we can, dear. Men 
are often restless, and they love to roam ; it is always best 
not to interfere, and it always does them good. I am sure 
we shall miss him sadly, but it will be a great benefit to 
him, so we must submit.” 

‘* A year is so long, auntie!” 




















‘It seems so now, but we do not live it all at once; little 
by little we shal! become accustomed to it, and if we occupy 
ourselves well it will soon pass. You have your music, and 
if you try you may be able by your progress to give Winfred 
a pleasant surprise on his return.” 

«I fear I cannot improve much working alone,” she said, 
in rather a disconsolate tone. 

‘You will not be left alone; I have invited a young 
friend who is very musical to visit us, and we are to have a 
celebrated composer take Winfred's place as organist, 
and you can have all the instruction you wish.” 

‘ You are so kind, auntie, but I want to retain Mr. Has- 
kell’s style and method, and I fear that that would make 
me an untractable and unsatisfactory pupil.” 

“I hear that he has classes in harmony and ensemble 
playing, and perhaps you and Annie Moore can join them ; 
working in a new direction will round out your musical 
studies and stimulate your solo playing.” 

“Auntie, you are a genius,” kissing her with rapture 
just as Winfred entered the room. He looked admiringly 
at Lilian, who made a fair picture which would long linger 
in his memory. It was evident thet he had not heard his 
mother’s last remarks, and nothing’ was said about her 
plans for Lilian. 

“‘ Well, the last arrangements are made; I can enjoy one 
day of comparative leisure and then I am off,” he said. 

“I hope you will write often and give us full descriptions 
of all you see and full accounts of all the music you hear,” 
Lilian said. 

‘Certainly and I shall-expect long letters from you in re- 
turn ; I want to know how things go on at home, and how 
it fares with my very troublesome ward,” looking affection- 
ately at her. 

** Now, auntie, is that fair? IfI was so troublesome it 
would be his duty to remain at home and look after me, in- 
stead of running away from the disagreeable task.” 

‘*Do you wish me to remain at home, Lilian? You have 
only to say the word,” looking keenly at her. 

‘** Now how could I be so selfish? No, I want you toenjoy 
all the advantages you anticipate, but I hope you will not 
forget us and that you will soon return; I have heard it 
said that one advantage of travel is to learn that home is 
the pleasantest place in the world.” 

“IT am sure mine is,” he said in fond tones, seating 
himself beside her, ‘‘and I hope, Lilian, that you con- 
sider it equally yours, and that you will never leave it ; 
may I depend on finding you here on my return ?” 

‘I will never leave auntie, she has been a mother to 
me,” looking around for Mrs. Haskell and discovering that 
they were alone. 

‘Lilian, I want you to wear this to be a constant re- 
minder of your promise,” and he fastened a string of gold 
beads around her neck. She then took off one of her plain 
gold rings and placed it on his little finger. ‘‘ To remind 
you that you have a troublesome ward at home who will 
need looking after,” she said, laughingly. 

“It is a compact,and Lilian, we are very good friends, 
are we not? Good friends dislike to part,” he said tenderly. 

“It makes me very proud to be called your friend,” she 
said, looking up frankly into his face. 

“Oh, Lilian, Lilian, how little you understand me!” he 
said, turning away. 

*“* Have I offended you?” she asked anxiously. 

‘‘Oh no,” he said, and abruptly left the room; soon after 
Lilian heard him pouring out his whole soul at the organ. 

** How I shall miss him and his glorious music ! I would 
not have him know how wretched his going makes me for 
anything,” she thought, as she wiped a tear or two from 
her eyes. 

Every moment was now precious to all three, and they 
spent as much time together as possible. Winfred wrote 
some beautiful original music for Lilian, which sounded 
like the organ strains of a vesper hymn, rich, sweet, ma- 
jestic and satisfying. The melody began in the left hand 
part, and was answered by the right hand part, concluding 
with a soulful refrain in the bass, and ending with an 
effective, prolonged cadence. Lilian felt that it ex- 
pressed her innermost feelings; she quickly memorized 
it and rendered it as if it were an improvisation; she loved 
to play it at the twilight hour and when she felt lonely and 
her thoughts dwelt upon Winfred during his long absence ; 
then it seemed to her that his spirit communed with hers, 
and she was comforted and strengthened, as his soul spoke 
to hers in his music. 

‘* We must not allow ourselves time for fretting, Lilian,” 
Mrs. Haskell said when Winfred had said his tender good- 
byes, bravely wiping her eyes and soothing Lilian, who 
was also in tears. ‘‘We must expect our guest any time 
and we must have cheerful faces when she comes, if she is 
to be made happy among us.” 

“I will do my best to make her happy here, auntie.” 

‘* You will be well repaid, dear, for she will be a very 
cheerful companion for you, and I know that you will like 
her.” 

When Annie Moore arrived the whole household felt the 
benefit of her presence. She seemed to carry about with 
her the fresh, invigorating air of the mountains. She and 
Lilian, although so different, understood each other at 
once and were very congenial ; they had much to give each 





other and soon became inseparable. Annie urged Lilian to 
play duets and practice sight reading in four hand music. 
They spent several hours every day very delightfully to- 
gether at the piano. Lilian had not read much and was a 
slow reader, but she gained rapidly in the constant practice 
with Annie. They were soon able to shade and give such 
a satisfactory rendering that it was a delight to listen to 
them. Annie’s playing was characteristic of herself, bright 
and sparkling, light and tripping; her touch was staccato 
and her rhythm strongly marked, She was so accurate 
that Lilian found it very easy and helpful to play with her. 
Lilian’s touch was deep and clinging, and her rhythm had 
never been accentuated ; she was in the habit of retarding 
and accelerating as her taste dictated. Annie's playing 
had quite a noticeable effect upon hers. There was a free- 
dom and independence and a rhythmic swing in her play- 
ing now which had been somewhat lacking before. They 
soon read through a vast amount of four hand music, the 
standard and classical overtures and symphonics, Men- 
delssohn's Allegro Briliante, op. 92, and violin concerto, op. 
64, Haydn's quartets and Schubert's marches. 

One afternoon in the second week of Annie’s visit she 
and Lilian were playing Mendelssolin's overture to Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream very brilliantly, when Mr. Leland 
was ushered into the drawing room ; they were so absorbed 
that they had not heard his arrival. 

“ That is very fine,” he said ; ‘* do not stop, I beg ;” but 
Lilian, who had met Mr. Leland, came forward to greet 
him, introducing Annie. After a little general conversa- 
tion Mr. Leland urged a resuming of the playing which he 
had interrupted. Lilian asked him to take her place, and 
he agreed to do so upon the condition that they should play 
one piece together first. They then played the larghetto of 
Beethoven’s second symphony, with fine feeling and ex- 
quisite shading and phrasing. ‘‘ Brava! you both do 
finely, and play together with one accord, which is the se- 
cret of duet playing ; four-hand arrangements of orchestral 
or operatic music are very satisfactory ; solo arrangements 
are so crowded with the multiplicity of parts as to be al- 
most chaotic and consequently very undesirable. How 
long have you played together?” 

“Two weeks,” Annie answered bright and quick ; ‘‘ we 
have practiced several hours a day, we are quite enthusi- 
astic,” with a bright smile, brimful of animation, while 
Lilian quietly looked on. 

‘*You have done well; you must both have had fine 
training previously ; if you keep on you will become quite 
famous.” Ys 

“TI have no ambition that way,” said Lilian modestly. 

** Oh, but you must not hide your talents ; that would not 
be right ; I must look after you a little, and see that you 
are brought out as you deserve; you would not object to a 
little publicity, would you, Miss Moore?” 

‘““Oh no,” she said, brightly, ‘‘I am accustomed to it,” 
confidently yet with sufficient modesty. 

“That is right. I wish to carry out a plan while I am in 
town that I found very successful in Yorktown. I gave 
weekly musicals with organ and two pianos; four young 
ladies played four or eight hand music, and I played the 
organ from full score.” 

‘* How perfectly delightful!” Annie responded. heartily. 

‘“‘I gave them Saturday mornings, so that schoolgirls 
should have an opportunity to become familiar with musi- 
cal literature.” 

** Il see,” Annie said in animated tones. 

‘« My pupils invited their parents and friends, and we 
had quite a large audience, so that at length I was obliged 
to place camp chairs in regular rows to accommodate all 
who came. If I can find an organ in a suitable room—a 
large hall would not be desirable—I have found pianists ; 
that is, if you young ladies will consent to assist me in my 
labor of love to enlighten the people a little in music.” 

Annie was all ready with her answer, saying : 

** Oh, I should be delighted!” 

‘Oh, I could not doit!” Lilian said, aghast.” 

“Yes you can,” Annie said, confidently; ‘‘ I will take you 
safely through ; remember, you will not play alone, you 
have no idea how easy it is.” 

Lilian still shook her head, while Mr. Leland laughingly 
said, ‘‘ Irely upon your powers of persuasion, Miss Moore.” 

“I have been in such positions so often,” she said, 
‘that i have courage enough for two ; I know that Lilian 
will not hesitate after the first attempt; our audience 
would probably be small at the first.” 

‘** One piano will do very well at the outset, and perhaps 
later on we can find other resident talent. I fear that 
there will be some delay in finding an organ.” 

Lilian excused herself, and in a few moments returned 
with Mrs. Haskell, who greeted Mr, Leland cordially. ‘I 
hope that you will make yourself at home here, Mr. Leland ; 
my son would wish it, and I can say for myself that you 
will always be welcome. My son is much gratified to leave 
his position as organist in such competent hands.” 

‘**T thank you, madam,” bowing politely. 

“Mr. Leland, auntie would be interested to hear about 
your plan,” Lilian said. 

He looked at her, much gratified, and then in a few 
words explained to Mrs. Haskell his proposed musical re- 
citals. She was pleased with the idea at once, and thought 
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it the best possible way to help Lilian out of her diffidence 
and lack of confidence ; she was pleased to see a way to 
encourage the enterprise. 

‘I like your plan exceedingly ; there need be no difficulty 
as to ways and means; Winfred’s organ is at your dis- 
posal, Mr. Leland, and the drawing room and music room 
can be thrown into one by opening the folding doors be- 
hind those hangings ; this room would be large enough for 
your audience, I suppose.” 

‘** We could not have better accommodations, and I thank 
you for your kindness and hospitality, Mrs. Haskell.” 

‘*I am glad if I can do anything to further the cause of 
music, which is very dear io my heart.” 

‘*I knew auntie would make everything smooth,” said 
Lilian, appreciatively. 

‘‘ The early fall is just the time to begin, and no doubt 
we shall accomplish something worthy during the winter ; 
I have several plans for a very active musical season. We 
might begin next Saturday ; as to-day is Monday the young 
ladies will have time to practice the program, which I will 
make outat once. There is no need of practicing with the 
organ, so we do not need a full rehearsal,” he said, smiling. 

*‘Oh, no,” said Annie, promptly, looking very much in 
her element. 

After some general conversation Mr. Leland invited 
Lilian to try a duet with him. 

‘* Miss Moore reads much better than I,” she said, mod- 
estly. 

‘I beg you not to refuse, and perhaps Miss Moore will 
favor me later,” looking toward Annie politely. 

Lilian went to the piano and they played the andante of 
Schubert's Ninth Symphony. 

‘* That went well,” he said, much pleased. ‘‘ Now, Miss 
Moore, what shall we try?” 

‘‘ Anything,” she replied readily, all animation and 
pleased anticipation. They played Mendelssohn's Scotch 
and Italian symphonies very finely and smoothly. 

‘I shall be on hand just before 10 Saturday morning, 
young ladies, so that we can begin promptly,” Mr. Leland 
said on leaving. 

‘* IT hope that it is not very selfish to wish that there will 
be a small audience next Saturday,” Lilian said as soon as 
they were alone. 

** You will not give that a thought, Lilian, as soon as the 
playing begins ; you will be carried away with the music ; 
you have no idea how fascinating and absorbing it is to 
play in concerted music.” 

‘* Yeg, I do know something of it. I tried accompanying 
my cousin on the violin, and sometimes we had the organ 
also. I did not do very well, but gained some idea of it, 
and I understand what you mean; it is glorious to listen to 
the other parts which harmonize with your own, particu- 
larly when the tone quality of the instruments differs.” 

‘*Yes; and it is splendid practice. My teacher always 
required all his pupils to join one of his ensemble classes ; 
he used to say that we would never develop musically if 
we did not play in concerted music, for it is the best way 
to gain an insight into musical form and the power of 
listening intelligently ; it quickens the ear, and it is splen- 
did for rhythm. Can you not realize how much you have 
improved since you began playing duets?” 

** Yes, indeed! you have helped me very much.” 

‘‘And you have helped me. You have studied music 
more thoroughly than I; I have never studied harmony or 
theory.” 

** Then I should think you would like to join Mr. Leland’s 
class in harmony. I am going to take lessons.” 

‘** I fear that I should not succeed with it.” 

“Perhaps I could help you. Mr. Leland uses his own 
work on harmony. It is simple, and it must be an advan- 
tage to study it with its author. It will be delightful to be 
in the class together.” 

* Yes, indeed. I will join it. How pleasant it is that 
while we have studied music we have worked in such dif- 
ferent ways that each can help the other!” 

When Saturday morning arrived Lilian found it difficult 
to keep calm ; Mr. Leland was very cheerful and assured, 
and Annie so bright and full of confidence that Lilian 
caught something of their spirit; the piano was placed 
near the organ, and the players were not conspicuous, and 
their music sheets quite shut off the audience from view. 
The first piece was Leutner’s Festival Overture, and Annie 
started off very brilliantly, full of buoyant spirits and self- 
confidence; Lilian was carried right along with her, the 
organ also was helpful and sustaining and she soon threw 
off all restraint and entered into the spirit of the piece. At 
its close, while the audience was heartily applauding, Annie 
whispered, ‘‘ There, was I not right? there was no difficul- 
ty, was there?” 

**IT am surprised that it was so easy,” she whispered in 
reply, with a glowing face. 

‘* Did I not tell you so? I knew how it would be,” Annie 
replied, triumphantly. 

The program included the Spanish Dances, Moszkowski ; 
minuet, op. 17, No. 2, Moszkowski; septet, op. 20, Bee- 
thoven ; Athalia, Mendelssohn, and the march from Tann- 
hiuser. It was finely rendered and listened to with great 
interest by about twenty persons, who pronounced the 





marked to her companion: ‘‘ I had no idea that the piano 
and organ would beso satisfactory together. I am coming 
again next Saturday ; are not you?” 

‘* Well, Miss Dayton, I congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess ; it was not so very trying an ordeal, was it?” 

‘It was easier than I thought ; but then I was so well 
fortified.” 

‘* You did well. I predict great success for our concerts. 
Here is the program for next time. Shall I meet you at 
the matinée this afternoon to see Midsummer Night's 
Dream ?” 

“Yes, we are going,” they replied, while Annie added, 
** We will look for you, Mr. Leland.” 

‘‘ [shall be pleased to see youhome,” he answered, ‘‘ and 
now let us read through the music to the drama, and then 
I must go.” 

The drama was finely presented, and they had a grand 
treat ; they had heard George Riddle’s masterly interpre- 
tation, which enhanced their enjoyment. 

The next day in church Annie sang very heartily, and 
motioned to Lilian to join, but she shook her head and re- 
mained silent. After church Annie asked, ‘‘ Lilian, why 
do you not sing ?” 

‘*T have no voice.” 

‘‘Simply want of training, my dear; that was just my 
case, and I shall never again think that anyone cannot 
sing ; my teacher said, ‘If you have a voice for speech, you 
have one for song, which is speech intensified ;’ he gave be- 
ginners training in the tonic sol-fa notation before the staff 
notation ; it is splendid training and makes sight readers ac- 
curate; usually reading vocal music is all guesswork and 
imitation ; very few really read ; put tothe test they gener- 
ally find that they have been laboring under a pleasing 
delusion.” 

‘* I have heard of the system, but I do not know anything 
about it ; can you give me an idea of it?” 

‘* I will give you a brief outline ; it is not a new notation; 
it is the old time movable Do system, and it does not aim 
to do away with the staff ; it is an introduction to it. The 
notation is simply writing the syllable names which for 
centuries have been used orally only. When the mental 
effects of the tones of the principal chords of the scale are 
learned, then the scalecan be sung with ease and accuracy. 
When the staff is presented, it is only necessary to learn 
where Do is placed ; then the staff degrees are intelligently 
understood.” 

“It must be fine training.” 

‘Yes, indeed ; the ear is so well trained to recognize 
tones and rhythms that even children can write a tune 
which they hear played or sung. There are syllable names 
for the pulses in a measure also, and it is fine practice to 
articulate the rhythms before singing.” 

‘‘I am muchinterested. 1 wonder if the system would 
reach my case?” 

‘Of course it would; there is not the least doubt 
about it.” 

‘**I would like very much to take part in congregational 
singing. I do not know of anyone who teaches vocal 
music.” 

‘“« Mr. Leland is getting up a class for the choir. Now let 
us practice our Saturday’s program ; do you feel like it?” 
placing her hand coaxingly upon Lilian’s arm. 

“Yes, I should like to very much ; what is the program? 
I glanced at it, but I have forgotten.” 

‘* Here it is," said Annie, taking up a paper and reading : 
‘** Overture, Melusine, Mendelssohn ; rondo, op. 2, Beetho- 
ven; unfinished symphony, Schubert, and Suite Algéri- 
enne, by Saint-Saéns.” 

‘That is a good program. Auntie tells me that she has 
invited Mr. Leland to dinner Saturday.” 

‘* That is good ; we can have a good talk about music.” 
Saturday morning brought an audience twice as large as 
before, and after an enjoyable performance and congratula- 
tions from their friends, who soon withdrew, Annie, Lilian 
and Mr. Leland strolled through the garden until dinner 
was announced, after which the young people naturally re- 
paired to the music room. 

“I have brought some music which I would like you 
young ladies to read with me,” said Mr. Leland. 

“* What is it?”’ asked Annie, all interest. 

‘* A sonata by Goetz.” 

‘* It looks difficult,” said Lilian, who took the first oppor- 
tunity to glance through it. 

‘*I think we can manage it,” he replied, encouragingly ; 
“let us observe all the repeats,” seating himself at the 
organ, while the young ladies took their places. 

‘‘That went fairly well; let us repeat it, and see how 
much more we can get out of it.” 

**Good!” he said, at last. ‘‘I propose that we repeat 
this practice whenever time serves, and I predict that the 
time is not far distant when we can try new pieces for our 
recitals.” 

‘Oh, don’t, please! You take my breath away,” said 
Lilian, in distress. 

**Why not? We can do it. I would not give much for 
an education in Europe that did not fit one to be equal to 
any demand. We cease to imitate only when we learn to 
read intelligently and freely; any education that stops 





performance a great success. One enthusiastically re- 





short of that is necessarily superficial. All my teaching has 








been from that standpoint, and always attended with excel- 
lent results.” 

‘‘You are perfectly right, Mr. Leland,” Annie replied 
quickly. ‘‘ Do you teach the tonic sol-fa system? I have 
studied it and I have gotten Lilian interested.” 

‘* Oh, yes ; I always put my choirs through its training, 
as I find that it is the only satisfactory way of obtaining 
perfect intonation and accurate sight reading. I am not 
willing that singers under my direction should sing by imi- 
tation ; never able to undertake new music without a long 
and tedious drill. I suppose you know how the system 
came into use?” 

**No, I have never heard,” Annie was quick to answer. 
** Do tell us.” 

‘*Some time previous to 1850 an English minister, Mr. 
John Curwen, being distressed over the condition of choir 
singing, devoted his time and thought to improve it ; his 
attention was called to the success of Miss Elizabeth 
Glover, who taught from a lettered chart called a modu- 
lator; he became much interested and enthusiastic, and 
spent the best part of his life reducing the principles to a 
perfect system. I am getting up a class now for the choir ; 
we will meet three times a week, and we shall be able to 
finish the elementary grade in three months; would not 
you young ladies like to join? Anyone can enter the be- 
ginners’ class,” looking at Lilian. 

‘I should like it very much indeed,” she said, ‘‘ but I 
have never sung.” 

‘‘That will not make any difference; I can guarantee 
that you will succeed.” 

“Do try, Lilian ; I know you will like it, and I will join 
also. I should like to go over the course again, for I did 
not continue to the end before, and so I did not receive 
any certificates. When does the class commence, Mr. 
Leland?” 

‘* Monday afternoon. We shall meet Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and we can go over a great deal of 
ground by the end of spring.” 

‘It will be delightful ; I think that you can depend upon 
seeing Lilian and I in the class next Monday.” 

‘*When does the class in harmony commence, Mr. 
Leland? Annie and I are going to join it, you know.” 

‘* It will meet Tuesdays and Thursdays, and will com- 
mence next Tuesday afternoon. The class is wholly writ- 
ten theory ; the advanced class will analyze compositions, 
and practice recognizing chords, modes and keys, a prac- 
tical application of written theory, leading to counterpoint 
and composition.” 

** We shall have plenty of work to do,” Annie said. 

** I like that ; we shall have a class for every day in the 
week, including the ensemble playing Saturdays,” Lilian 
added. 

‘Can we not have a solo, Mr. Leland?” Annie asked. 

** Only upon condition that you both play also.” 

** Please excuse me,” pleaded Lilian. 

** Most assuredly not ; you must commence, so that we 
make sure of you.” 

‘I suppose I must,” she said simply, and quietly seating 
herself played Raff's Cachoucha Caprice from memory. 

“Very good,” he said; ‘‘ you have no need to hesitate. 
Now, Miss Moore, can we hear from you ?” 

Annie responded with Weber's Polacca Brillante ; then 
Mr. Leland played a nocturne by Tschaikowsky and 
Chopin's Berceuse, op. 57. 

‘* Now, let us try Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite,” he said. Then, 
after playing Grieg’s suite, op. 40, they were entertained 
with views from British Art, after which Mr. Leland took 
his leave. 

‘‘Oh, Annie, how can I ever get along in a singing class 
when I cannot sing?” Lilian asked, despairingly, as soon 
as Mr. Leland was gone. 

‘‘Do not worry about that, Lilian; you can practice a 
little with me and you will not have any trouble, rely upon 
%." 

Lilian found it to be as Annie had said; after a little 
difficulty at the start, Lilian found that she could sing, and 
she developed a sweet soprano voice, rather light, but the 
high tones were very clear and sweet. In the theoretical 
class she wasthe brightest in the class, and always ready to 
help the others. Mr. Leland soon learned where to look 
for the interested and intelligent listener tohis class dem- 
onstrations. Frequently she was the only one to answer 
the general questions. She was perfectly unconscious of 
her exceptional powers, and she would say as an offset to 
any praise, ‘‘ You know I have studied harmony before.” 
All the members of the class became very much attached 
to her, and pronounced her ‘‘ a sweet girl,” while Annie 
was acknowledged as ‘‘ the life of the class.” Mr. Leland 
called them both his ‘‘ mainstay and dependence.” 

He was unmarried, as he had been wholly devoted to his 
profession. He soon became much interested in Annie and 
Lilian. Although they were so different he was quick to rec- 
ognize much that was very attractive and superior in both. 
He realized that Lilian was deeper and more talented, and 
he was very much drawn to her; but he was conscious that 
he did not succeed in attracting her to himself. She was 
always absorbed in some unseen interest that made every- 
thing of the present of but secondary interest. She always 
had a far away look in her eyes expressive of patient wait- 
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ing for some future fulfillment, but he did not know of the 
intense desire to reach the high standard of one who was 
absent, which was the incentive for almost unparalleled 
labor and ambition. There was no drawback in his inter- 
course with Annie, however, and they were very friendly, 
while Mr. Leland endeavored not to show any partiality. 

Mr. Leland was tall and slender ; he had a very interest- 
ing face; his brow was high and broad, and his eyes, which 
were deep blue, had an expression and light which pro- 
claimed the artist and poet. He was of a nervous and 
sensitive temperament, but he had acquired such control 
over himself that to the general observer he was very 
calm and self-contained ; his hair was black and his com- 
plexion somewhat sallow ; he had a very intellectual and 
distinguished air and bearing, and his kind feeling and 
ready sympathy made him beloved and esteemed by all. 

The Saturday concerts were becoming more satisfactory 
to all interested, and the programs were more and more 
ambitious. Mr. Leland did not hesitate to change the pro- 
gram at the last moment if it seemed desirable, so that the 
girls were often called upon to read at sight. He always 
made it a point to obtain all the new music and try it over 
with them, and they had become very ready readers. 
Early in the season he requested them to join a musical 
club in Yorktown, of which he was director ; there was a 
vacancy in the piano part and the members looked to him 
to fillit. The club met every Tuesday evening at a pri- 
vate house, and the audience was never very large. The 
instruments played by the club were a violin, violoncello, 
bass viol, flute, cornet and French horn. The girls were 
glad of the opportunity to practice with the club and be- 
came very much interested. During the season they played 
nearly all the gems of chamber music. 

On Thanksgiving morning the ensemble class gave a 
concert, assisted by the violinist of the club and the choir. 
The program was: 


PETE CISTI coca codc ccncccccscccavesackseuhesdoscepeceas Handel 
VOR BORO O 6 Shik endcs ic devcccctiv’s dievedls—dhenetes Ries and Graff 
REIGN BONG fins ih a Gi bbws saciniceccrcadnnn<deupee Grieg and Shelley 
BPG BOE CWO TAMRON, oss nck ds0.cdcecvadesocce $4008 dan cbacedindercs Mozart 
Trio, Prize Song, Meistersinger............cscecsseeseceeveees Wagner 
JORIS COED vines ccccdiccdtecces mcdiccicees shades covegneses Weber 


Just before the holidays Annie and Lilian received cer- 
tificates for the elementary grades of the singing course. 
In the harmony class also they were very successful. 

On Christmas morning the ensemble class gave another 
concert, assisted as before. There were 200 persons pres- 
ent, who filled the drawing room, library and hall to over- 


flowing. The program was printed and circulated. It was 
as follows: 

CARGO CORTON 5 05h ccinndeasvidiecs ceeiae Vasbvedebetccseste Old English 
Bor. Vato Ua & Cilid ta BOG... ccccceve caseccvsracsqnacocdydetace Handel 
VIREO bis 0 on gcacdcdndcesastiades thai ing aes saghsstebacentectae Godard 
CN OIE, sinc Givicaic ss cco ninccdesdeutannuss’ cdcoescaesacabes Adam 
Gert cdcss cacpeabadncscndbvecvenescevdemselaaneteees¢ Mendelssohn 
March, Fifth Symphony..........:cccccsecsecensceceeceees . Beethoven 
Mallainsad Cec mss « caihsc snstévecs vied oo cgemsddasveumadsle dias a Handel 


Mr. Leland had been invited to dinner, and in the 
evening he took the young ladies to hear the oratorio of 
The Messiah. 

While Lilian was accomplishing much at home and ma- 
turing in mind and feeling, Winfred was enjoying a great 
deal abroad. His letters from Germany were full of glow- 
ing accounts of his meeting with famous composers, and 
the feast of finely rendered symphonies and operas which he 
was enjoying. He hoped ‘that Lilian was well and that 
she did not forget to practice faithfully. Her music must 
receive thorough attention when he returned ; he was col- 
lecting some interesting souvenirs for her.” He evidently 
had not been informed of Lilian’s accomplishments, for 
she was anxious to surprise him on his return, and Mrs. 
Haskell was ready to gratify her. ‘‘ It will be some pay for 
those souvenirs,” she said, while she counted the months 
that must elapse before they would meet and, she hoped, 
‘‘enjoy music upon an equal footing.” This was her ambi- 
tion, for which she was straining every nerve. Lilian also 
teceived glowing accounts from Page’s mother; he was 
making great progress and had had an opera andasymphony 
performed in public with great success. The criticisms 
were very favorable and encouraging. ‘‘ We count upon 
his having a worthy career and earning some fame,” she 
wrote ; so Lilian felt that his disappointment had done him 
no injury. Her voice was often heard through the house 
now in cheerful song that was very pleasant to hear. 

With the beginning of the new year the vocal class en- 
tered upon a course of vocal culture, for which they met 
Monday and Thursday evenings. Lillian’s voice was de- 
veloping finely and she and Annie were invited to join the 
church choir. ‘‘ Another surprise for Mr. Haskell,” she 
thought with pleasure. The performances of the club 
were very fine and Lillian was intensely interested. At 
the Saturday morning recitals Annie and Lilian were fre- 
quently called upon to play solos. Lillian had overcome 
all diffidence and self-consciousness and could take part 
with ease and concentration. 

Mr. Leland gave organ recitals Saturday afternoons, 
and occasionally he took Annie and Lilian to an opera or 
symphony, and their enjoyment of music and social inter- 
course Jeft nothing to be desired. The lessons progressed 


received certificates for the two grades of staff notation, 
and they finished the course in harmony with credit, and 
Lilian with honors; they continued the lessons in vocal 
culture and entered the class in musical theory. At the 
close of the spring term they received certificates for the 
advanced grades of vocal music and theory. The vocal 
class closed the season with a concert in the town hall ; the 
program was as follows : 

MisletysRPth Pandata. ctidk cee ccc cde vecdecdeuaccatdadac Mendelssohn 


Mntamn, Tievelbe Melba 6s os ceecs daccksttdnteedincsvts dads citer Lassus 
PR 80 a iiiccnd écnnnecccgurmis cersnce dncinabennnh <Sieunnmn Buck 


Hallelujah chorus, Mount of Olives.............++ Evevccdoees Beethoven 
The club gave their last concert the last of May, with a 
fine program, including Overture, Tannhiuser, Wagner ; 
Andante, fifth symphony, Beethoven ; Fantaisie on Hun- 
garian Airs, Liszt; Damnation of Faust, Berlioz ; Traeu- 
merei, Schumann; music to Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn, and Torchlight March No. 1, Meyerbeer. 

The season’s work closed with the last recital of the en- 
semble class, given to a very large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, with a fine program. 

After the performance was over Mr. Leland shook hands 
very warmly with Annie and Lilian, and congratulated 
them heartily upon their success and the season’s accom- 
plishment. ‘‘ You have worked very hard,” he said, ‘‘ but 
with excellent results. In the early fall I hope to meet you 
again and resume our pleasant intercourse. I must resume 
my classes in Yorktown, but I shall try to arrange to come 
here Saturdays and keep up the recitals for the season ; 
and now if I may advise I will say, take complete rest, for 
you know that in music ‘ rests are as important as notes.’ 
I would also advise that you listen for a time only to 
nature’s music—the songs of birds, the rippling of the 
waves, or the roar of the surf; the rustling of the forest 
leaves, or the thunder of the winds; the bubbling of the 
brooks and the fall of the cascade.” 

(To be continued.) 








Van der Stucken’s Festzug. 


T the eighth Popular Symphony Concert of the 

Municipal Kapelle in the Giirzenich, Cologne, several 

compositions of the American musician Frank Van der 

Stucken were produced. The press reports are as follows : 
KO.NiscHe ZeirunG (August 4). 

In the Festzug, as in the.Bundeshymne, the strong 
instrumentation, the skillful management of the instru- 
mental as well as the choral masses, made a striking im- 
pression. That he is a master of noble melodic invention 
he shows in his short, tenderly conceived orchestra piece, 
Pagina d’Amore, while his charming treatment of the 
piquant style is seen in his Rigadon. All his works are 
marked by originality and must find friends in every con- 
cert room. 





KOLNIscHE VOLKSZEITUNG (July 24). 

In the first part of the Festzug (for orchestra, organ and 
chorus) the artist seeks to represent one of the different 
parts of the festival ; we hear warlike music, then soft and 
tender notes sung by a choir of white robed maidens. 
Members of the Kéiner Mannergesang Verein sang the 
noble final chorus with power and with complete suc- 
cess. Of two small orchestra pieces, Pagina d’'Amore 
and Rigadon, the last was the most striking, depicting the 
character of this old Provencal dance in a delightful fash- 
ion. A worthy end of the concert was a Bundeshymne 
for male chorus, baritone solo and orchestra. ‘Text and 
composition give a convincing proof how the Germans in 
America preserve and cultivate the feelings and art of the 
fatherland. The public gave warm applause. 





KOiner TAGEBLATT (July 24). 

No. 1, Festzug for orchestra and organ, with final 
chorus. The composer, who is a master of the technic of 
the orchestra, has made here too much employment of the 
power and plenitude of instrumental music. The charac- 
teristics of the Festlichen are well drawn, and the beautiful, 
melodious middle movements are charming ; but the whole 
is too massive. A powerful and harmonious chorus made a 
beautiful conclusion. No.2, Pagina d'Amore, a pretty love 
idyl, with tender, beautiful melody and delicate develop- 
ment, will make a career for itself (wird sich Bahn- 
brechend). No. 3, Rigadon, a most characteristic dance, is 
delightful, while a Concert-spielstiick, No. 4, Bundes- 
hymne, for male chorus and orchestra, deserves high com- 
mendation. Great applause followed each number. 








Prague.—aAt the National Czechish Theatre in Praguei 
on the occasion of the ethnological exhibition, an old opera, 
Dratenik, was revived. The work was composed by 
F. Skroup, who is looked upon as the founder of the national 
opera. It met with a great success on its production in 
1826, after which the composer wrote operas entitled Udal- 
rich and Bozena and The Marriage of Libussa, the librett, 
of which were by the national poet Chemelensky. It. is to 
F. Skroup also that the Czechish people owe their national 


Edwin H. Douglass. 
NOTHER promising tenor has just finished his 


tunity of appearing in London and becoming conversant 
with the English style, and now returns to his native city, 
Cleveland, Ohio, thoroughly equipped to take up an active 
professional career. 

Mr. Douglass, an excellent portrait of whom is repro- 
duced this week on the front page, has proved a serious and 
intelligent student since he first left America to take up his 
studies in Dresden in 1891. He studied with the best pro- 
fessors procurable at the Royal Dresden Conservatorium, 
where he has won a diploma as being a finished oratorio 
and concert singer. 

On first going to Germany he benefited by the instruc- 
tion of Gustav Scharfe, author of the famous work on Voice 
Method, for which he received a royal appointment. He 
remained with Scharfe for a year and a half, until his death, 
and then continued with Eduard Mann, who assisted 
Scharfe during the last years of his work at the Dresden 
Conservatorium, and took the post vacated by his death. 
Mr. Mann is one of the leading German tenors, and conse- 
quently was of great assistance to Mr. Douglass by being 
able to illustrate his instruction. Thus it will be seen that 
the young tenor had exceptional facilities for perfecting his 
method with the last named teacher, and profited by the 
experience of Scharfe, who, it will be remembered, was the 
teacher of the famous tenor Goetze. 

The time has come when musical education must include 
a knowledge of other branches of the art besides the one 
which the student intends to make his life work. Mr. 
Douglass and his friends realized this, and chose Dresden 
for his place of study, as there is a musical atmosphere 
there not to be met with elsewhere. The town is not large, 
but it is intensely musical, and aside from the opera its 
concert attractions are very large, and many of the leading 
artists visit it each year. During the past season they have 
had among others Mme. Patti, Mr. Ben Davies and M. 
Paderewski. Living in Dresden is like living in a village, 
and there is nothing to distract the attention of the stu- 
dents from their work, and probably for this reason as 
much as any other the Dresden students usually make 
serious musicians, 

It was Mr. W. H. Hennings, his teacher at Cleveland, 
who first advocated Mr. Douglass’ going to Dresden and 
studying with Scharfe. 

In Dresden Mr. Douglass took piano lessons from Profes- 
sor Samson, harmony with Professor Rischpieter, and musi- 
cal history with the well-known authority, Professor Draeke. 
He had a good deal of experience of part singing and en- 
semble work with Herr von Schriener, one of the directors 
of the Royal Opera at Dresden, and later on with Prof. 
Walter Bachmann, director of the orchestra of the Conser- 
vatorium. In the important matter of stage deportment 
he was instructed by Professor Dietze, and thus he is pre- 
pared to enter the'operatic field. He has, however, given 
more attention to concert and oratorio, as this line of work 
falls more naturally to his choice. At a public perform- 
ance of Die Meistersinger he took the part of Walther 
successfully, and showed decided histrionic talent. 

At the last orchestral concert of the scholastic year in 
March Mr. Douglass won high encomiums for his singing 
of Comfort Ye and Every Valley, and he had previously 
taken part in many of the concerts given from time to time 
at the Conservatorium. His fine tenor voice soon brought 
him offers to sing at other concerts in Dresden, one notable 
function being the twenty-fifth anniversary of one of the 
leading societies there. . 

Another indorsement of his high attainments as a singer 
is in the fact that he was specially selected to sing for the 
first time in public the tenor part in a new cantata that was 
given at the famous Saturday afternoon vesper services, 
which are conducted by Mr. Oscar Wermann in the Kreuz- 
kirche. This work, by one of Germany's rising composers, 
at once met with approval as interpreted by Mr. Douglass 
and his confréres. Mr. Wermann was so pleased with his 
singing that he has given him some of his own songs to 
take back to America. 

After finishing at the Dresden Conservatorium, Mr. 
Douglass weut to London and passed the oratorios with 
Signor Randegger, the recognized English authority, so as 
to get the traditional renderings, which he in most cases 
found identical with his instruction in Germany. While 
there Mr. Douglass made a concert appearance, and his 
voice, which has a range of two octaves, from C to C. was 
greatly admired. It is of fine quality, full of warmth, and 
his style and interpretation both won high praise. He re- 
turns to the United States well equipped to take a high 
position among contemporary vocalists. 








New Brahms Songs.—Brahms has just composed 
the music fora series of twenty songs by the Prussian 
peasant poetess Johanna Ambrosius, 

Calve and De Reszke.—Mme. Calvé is studying 
the part of Valentine in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots during 
her vacation, while Jean de Reszké is at work on the prin- 
cipal part in Massenet’s Le Cid, which he will sing in 








finely, and at the close of the winter term Annie and Lilian 


song, Kde domon muj. 


New York next winter, 


musical education in Dresden, improved an oppor- ° 
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THE LAND OF “ PRETTY SOON.” 
I kngw of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve ; 
It is walled with the money we meant to have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve, 
The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 
Are stowed away in that land somewhere, 
The land of * Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 

Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 

Covered with mould and rust ; 
And, oh! this place, while it seems so near, 

is farther away than the moon, 
Though our purpose is fair, we never get there, 

The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


HE above truthful lines have been set to charm- 
= ing music in the key of G, and dedicated to Mr. W. 
H. Macdonald, of the Bostonians, by Mr. Horton Corbett, 
of Baltimore, Besides being tuneful, with nice accompani- 
ment, the song has the merit of being in sympathy with the 
words, a feat which the balladist seldom achieves. It 
seems strange that so few succeed with the verse of Mrs. 
Wilcox, which is so tuneful and lyrical that it sings itself. 
There are two musicians who could do it well—Mr. Frank 
Lynes, of Boston, and Mr, Frank E, Sawyer. 


LES MIETTES. 

Calvé is down on her farm at Aveyron, mid-France, rest- 
ing. She returns to Paris in October, to give several rep- 
resentations of La Navarraise, with JérOme, Devriés and 
Belhomme. After her departure for America Mme. de 
Nuovina sings the part. 

After a long and stern fight with vocal conditions in 
Paris, Miss Courtenay Thomas, of St. Louis, whose stage 
name will be Courtenay, has been engaged by Mr. Car- 
valho for the Opéra Comique. She makes her début the 
coming season in the Pardon de Ploermel. Another young 
débutante will be Mlle. Marignan, a premier prix of the 
Conservatoire this year. 

Melba is in Tyrol, where she will pass a month before 
sailing for America, whence she returns in spring to sing 
Ophelia and Juliette in opera here. She passed through 
Paris, staying a day at her pretty apartment, rue de Prony, 
a musical street owning also Mme. Artét Padilla and Renée 
Richard, close by Mme. Marchesi and Miss Lydia Eustis, 
niece of the American Ambassador, one of the best amateur 
singers in Paris. 

Christine Nilsson has returned to Paris, accompanied by 
the nephew whose marriage called her to Christiania and 
by his bride. The young people are in mourning for the 
sister-in-law of the prima donna, Mme. Sven Nilsson, who 
died a few days before the wedding. While at her home 
she visited the places where as a poor and unknown girl 
she sang for small rewards. The farm on which she was 
born she bought and presented to the brother, who used to 
accompany her songs with the violin in the early days. 

Mlle. Nuola, of New Orleans, member of Sir Augustus 
Harris’ Royal Italian Opera Company, sang before the 
Infanta Eulalia here this week. Mlle. Breval, of the 
Opéra, is reposing at Saint Honoré-les-Bains. The Por- 
trait of Manon, in which she sang the title réle, was given 
there last night. 

MM. Widor and Louis Diemer have been appointed by 
M. Thomas as members of the international jury which 
meets at Berlin August 20, this year, to award the Rubin- 
stein prize of 10,000 frs. to the pianist-composer who 
deserves it. The prize is competed for every five years ; 
the next convention will be at Vienna and the one following 
at Paris. If the great pianist suffered in the double musi- 
cal réle he was evidently desirous that others should face 
the same test. 

Widor is writing music to a Henri Cain libretto, called 
Les Marins. M. Dubois’ Xaviére follows La Navarraise at 
the Opéra Comique, and Orphée follows that, with Delna in 
the title réle. Gailhard is collaborating with Ghenzi on an 


opera, Brutus. Alexander Dumas, Messager and Paul 
Ferrier are finishing an opéra comique in four acts, Le 
Chevalier d’Harmental, which they expect to have given 
simultaneously in Vienna and Paris. 

Massenet is at Pont de 1l’Arche, finishing an opera, Cen- 
drilion, of which Henri Cain is librettist. 


He is building a 


lovely new home at Puys, near Dieppe, where his wife can 
have the benefit of the sea air which she loves and which, 
being an invalid, is necessary. Massenet’s attention and 
tenderness to his delicate wife shine among his other good 
qualities. 

Audran is likewise busy with an opéra comique in three 
acts and four tableaux, La Poupée. 

Mile. Augusta Holmés, Mme. de Grandval, Mlle. Cha- 
minade, Mme, Gabrielle Ferrari, Mmes. Chretien, Pauline 
Thys, De Neuville, Perronet, Carissan, Durand de Font- 
magne and Schloss figure among the prominent women 
composers of France, the first four being the most cele- 
brated. . 

M. Gibert Hamelle, son of the music publisher, was mar- 
ried yesterday toa Mlle. Mignot. The Andante Religioso 
of Thomé, accompanied by the composer, was played dur- 
ing the ceremony, and many prominent musicians were 
present. 

The busts of Malibran, Gounod, Fontenelle, Berlioz and 
Carafa have been ordered by the director of Beaux Arts for 
the Opéra. 

M. Thomas left Paris for Ragatz, where he passes several 
weeks, going thence to Bretagne and Bayonne, gaining 
strength for the anniversary campaign. Two celebrated 
musical divorces have taken place in Paris this week, one 
Simon-Girard, of the Bouffes Parisiens, the other, that of 
the tenor Affre, of the Opéra. 

A new book treating the fingering of violin scales is out 
by M. Richard Hammer. It is approved by the Conserva- 
toire. M. Toby, the organist, has been writing some 
charming things for the orgue-harmonium, among them 
La Berceuse d'Antony Simon, transcription, and im- 
promptu Réve and a romanza. 

The first hundred representations of the following nine 
works by Lecocq netted almost 45,000 frs.: La Fille de 
Mme. Angot, Girofié-Girofla, La Petite Mariée, La Marjo- 
laine, Le Petit Duc, La Camarago, Le Jour et la Nuit, Le 
Coeur et la Main, and Le Grand Casimir. 

M. Gustave Larroumet, former director of Beaux Arts, 
now professor of Sorbonne, has just had published a mas- 
térly study upon Opera and Wagnerian Drama at the Sor- 
bonne. In it he traces in his eloquent fashion the birth and 
growth of Wagner sentiment, and in fact musical sentiment 
in the national college. 

Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt and her husband are 
at Biarritz, after having passed an exciting season at 
Pamplona, Spain, the native place of Sarasate. M. Gold- 
schmidt was for some fifteen years accompanist of the 
great violinist, and Mme. Berthe Marx's first celebrity was 
made as pianist in his concerts; so the trio are devoted 
friends and generally manage to pass their vacations to- 
gether in some congenial spot. 

At Pamplona Sarasate is féted like a king, and during the 
summer fétes is made the hero of all occasions. This year the 
trio gavea series of charity concerts, and the wildest enthus- 
iasm prevailed. Fireworks, including the celebrated fire-bull, 
torchlight processions, decorations and music accompanied 
their almost royal movements, and as artists they were 
covered with flowers. It was Mme. Goldschmidt’s first ap- 
pearance as pianist in Pamplona; she received the most 
flattering tributes and was made honorary member of the 
two leading musical societies there. 

Mme. Renie Richard is at Calvados. Her vocal school 
in Paris opens in October. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 
Many interesting Americans are still in Paris; among 
them Mr. and Mrs. Wayman C. McCreery and daughters, 
of St. Louis. Mr. McCreery is a popular and influential 
musician at home, due to a union of social and musical 
qualities too numerous to mention. He is choirmaster of 
Christ Church Cathedral, where some fifty men and boys are 
regularly trained for careful service and even-song work. 
This year will be the fiftieth even-song service given, all 
consisting of good canticle and oratorio work. Mr. Darby 
is the organist. His church work is but part of the busy 
musical life which he manages to keep up, although being 
an active business man. He is here to remain several 
weeks, giving and receiving pleasure. He is studying 
voice with Delle Sedie, although now a fine amateur 
singer. 
‘‘Lam always studying something in music,” he says. 
** I have no object in it except the pleasure of taking and 
the pleasure of knowing.” 
That is a very good speech for an American business 
man. 
Mr. Chas. Galloway, a St. Louis organist, is also here, 
studying organ, piano and counterpoint with M. Guilmant. 
He plays in the First Presbyterian Church, and has a large 
class of pupils also, whom he has left tocome here for more 
light to give them. Mr. Guilmant says he has decided 
talent and is a conscientious student. He told Mr. Eddy 
to be on the lookout for the young man as one of the com- 
ing American musicians. Tue Musicat Courier, which he 
speaks of as a ‘* friend and guide,” will be glad to report 
his progress from time to time. 
If one wants to hear English and American ballads sung, 
and well sung, too, the weekly musicale at Madame Glatz’ 
is the place togoto. It seems to be a regular headquarters 





vocal, abound, and the salon on Thursday evening is 
more like a New York than a Paris one, although the 
hostess is true Parisian. 

The music of this week was marked by the singing of 
Miss Maude Reese-Davies, of California, graduate of the 
New England Conservatoire, who has come to Paris for 
répertoire study. 

The young lady, who is extremely pretty, has a sweet, 
clear voice, with quality, which her teacher pronounced the 
equal of Nordica and Cary. She seems to lack full breath, 
as do almost all the girls, She is a pupil of Signor Rotoli, 
in Boston, and sang several of his compositions charmingly, 
as well as some ambitious arias. Her father and mother 
are with her. 

Mr. McCreery won great applause for his singing, in 
which there was no lack of breath; a Mr. Doty, of Troy, 
sang, and with Mr. Galloway played the accompaniments 
excellently. Both McCreery girls are pianists. 

Miss Marion Taylor, of San Francisco, left for home this 
week, after faithful study with Marchesi and with M. 
Georges Marty, chef de chant of the Opéra and in the Con- 
servatoire. She has sung in Lyons in concert and in Paris 
salons, and has actually had pupils in both cities. M. 
Guilmant, who kindly heard her sing, gave her a letter to 
Mr. Damrosch. 

Mrs. Willis Howe, of St. Louis, has arrived with two 
young vocal charges, her daughter May and Miss Maude 
Francis, who has been a pupil of Marchesi, and returns to 
continue with her. They have taken an apartment here 
and are going to ‘‘ work hard.” 

Miss Mona Downs, of Brooklyn, who was heard in the 
Puritan and Central churches there, and also in concert 
work, has come to work up concert and oratorio. She is 
charmingly located across the Seine, and happy with musi- 
cal friends from Memphis. 

Miss St. Just is English, but an earnest, serious student, 
who is making a specialty of Italian réles under Mme, 
Turrigi-Heiroth, of Milan, who has just come to Paris to 
locate and is a great friend and apostle of Mme. Viardot. 
In fact, the latter in leaving for her vacation confided 
some of her pupils to Mme. Heiroth’s care, showing a higb 
esteem artistically. 

W. Le Grand Howland, a quite young American musi- 
cian, who has been studying composition in Italy and 
France, is organist and choirmaster of the English Catholic 
church in Paris. The position is a peculiar one, and one 
that will test his ability in many ways. More later. 

Students abroad would lose nothing by being able to 
sew. Aside from the fact that sewing is one of the links 
between a woman’s womanhood and the wide rude ocean 
of career there is an immense economy in it in Paris, where 
dry goods are socheap and varied in style, and dressmakers 
so expensive and unreliable. A gir] with a little skill (which 
means practice) and a knowledge of Butterick patterns 
can make French women ask where she gets her things by 
little or no expenditure. She thinks she has no time, but 
she wastes quantities of time *‘ visiting,” and one can shirr 
elegant lines and baste in perfect sleeves even while vis- 
iting. 

That is one thing about French women. They always 
have some work accompaniment to their chat, and their 
frugality accomplishes much between whiles. More time 
is spent going to and from dressmakers and waiting in their 
wooden parlors than would make a costume. Besides, 
they are horrid people in general (just because girls won't 
learn to sew and are utterly dependent upon them), and 
their wear and tear on the spirit is awful. 

As anexample of what a girlcan do, and save, and look, 
who is thus helpful, commend me to Miss Loretta Weth- 
ling, of Orange, who studies as much as anybody, reads, 
has time for fun and friends, and always looks like an 
apple tree in blossom, so fresh and chic is her dressing. 

Fanniz Epcar THomas. 








Sad, Indeed !—It is said that Minnie Hauk was pre- 
vented from fulfilling a London engagement by a sad mis- 
understanding. She tried to kiss her favorite parrot, but 
the wicked bird, in a fit of jealousy, bit her lip, and hung 
on till removed by force. Thanks to the skillful doctors of 
Lucerne, the luckless mistress will be kept to her bed for 
several weeks. This is but a poor specimen of réclame, 
unworthy of the Chevalier von Hesse-Wartegg. 

Vienna.—To check the increasing irregularity in mili- 
tary music orders have been given to search for the old 
marches of the Austrian army in the regimental libraries, 
and instrument them uniformly. The instrumentation is 
confided to the composer of the Trompeter von Sakkingen, 
Emil Kaiser. The first collection of fifty marches has 
already appeared—the oldest piece a Walloon March of 
1674; then there is a march composed by the notorious 
Pandour leader, Baron Trenck (cousin of the Trenck whose 
imprisonments and escapes are so dear to simple minded 
youth), a march played by the band of the Twelfth Cavalry 
on the march to Russia. The Dormus March and marches 
of the Dampierre Cuirassiers and of the Pappenheim and 
Windischgratz Dragoons follow. No marches have been 
discovered for the oldest regiment in the army, the Elev- 
enth Infantry (George, Prince of Saxony), nor for the 





for American families. Good musicians, instrumental and 


Vienna Regiment, the Hoch und Deutschmeister. 
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EMILE SAURET, the French violinist of 

. whom I have written frequently in my letters dur- 

ing the past months, has been engaged by Messrs. Johnston 

& Arthur, and will visit the United States in January. 

His tour will include fifty concerts. Mr. R. A. Johnston 
sails for New York to-day. 

Miss Elizabeth Patterson made a visit to this office the 
other day. She will remain in London until some time in 
November, singing in concert here. She is at present 
visiting her friend and fellow student, Miss Helen Mearns. 

Another New York lady, Miss Emma Howson, well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, also made us a call. 
She is visiting a round of old friends in London and the 
provinces. A chat with Miss Howson is very entertaining 
and instructive, for her family has been intimately associ- 
ated with music in Grent Britain for the past three genera- 
tions. She referred to the fact that her father was the 
first to take an opera party to the antipodes, and there 
met Vincent Wallace, who was composing Maritana up in 
the bush near Sydney. The first time the well-known 
trio from the second act of this opera was sung the artists 
were Mr. Frank Howson, her father; Mr. James Howson, 
her uncle, and Miss Sara Flower. Miss Howson can tell 
many interesting facts concerning her own career here. 
For instance, she was the original Josefine in Pinafore, 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. S, Gilbert presented 
her with a beautiful ring, with the name /osepAime in 
diamonds. Miss Howson will return to America with Sir 
Henry Irving and his company. Her brother is secretary 
to the actor-knight. 

One of the most conspicuous successes recently made 
here in the concert world was that of Miss Anna Fuller, 
well known in Philadelphia, and whose parents live in Cali- 
fornia, at the Promenade Concert on Wednesday evening. 
In Elizabeth’s Greeting from Tannhiuser her dramatic 
soprano voice fairly carried the house by storm. Miss 
Fuller has been engaged for six more of these concerts. 

I hear that Mr. W. E. Taylor, formerly correspondent of 
Tue Musica, Courier in Paris, is now established in New 
York as organist and teacher. Mr. Taylor’s success in his 
chosen work is assured, as he is a man of undoubted talent, 
and his wide experience and study will be of great assist- 
ance to him. I also hear a very favorable report of Miss 
Blanche Taylor, who studied with Mme. Marchesi in Paris. 

We had a call the past week from Mr. William J. Strong, 
of Chicago. Mr. Strong is a member of the well-known 
firm of Carlisle & Strong, attorneys, and it was he who con- 
ducted the case of Francis Shoomaker for libel against the 
Chicago Evening Post for $100,000. For recreation Mr. 
Strong, like many sensible men, has chosen a musical in- 
strument with which to drive dull care away. He is an ex- 
pert performer on the cornet, and possesses one of the most 
beautiful instruments I have heard, In several London 
drawing rooms he created quite a furore with his most artistic 
singing of many familiar airs. Mr. Strong, who has never 
made a study of the instrument, has acquired a wonderful 
proficiency in manipulating it, and his phrasing and mani- 
pulation indicate a thorough musician. 

Mr. Hugo Heinz, the baritone, who will visit America 
next spring under the auspices of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, is 
now staying with his parents in Germany. He intends to 
return to London in the autumn, when he has numerous 
engagements prior to his departure to the United States. 

A new Mass was performed on Sunday morning at St. 
Joseph’s Retreat by the young conductor, Mr. Henry J. 
Wood. It proved a musicianly composition, and once more 
brings before the musical world this young man, who is 
destined to a high career. 

Miss Marie Parcello has just arrived in London after a 
visit to Ostend, where she sang before the King of the Bel- 


gians. 

Mr. William Richards, another singer from Chicago, of 
whom I have spoken before in these columns, returns to-day 
to America by the Paris. He has been studying at the 





Royal Academy of Music under Signor Randegger, and won 
a medal at a recent examination. He has sung at some 
of the Academy concerts. His teacher and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie both speak highly of his musical talent. After 
remaining at home a year he hopes to be able to return and 
continue his studies. 

Mme. Guy d'Hardelot, composer of Sans-toi and other 
well-known songs, was among the callers this week. 

Yesterday I saw Mr. and Mrs. Julian Vose and Miss 
Vose, who are enjoying sightseeing in London. They go 
on to the Continent early next week, and Mr. Vose hopes 
to be back in America about October. 

I had also a visit from Mr. Charles E. Benn, of Tacoma. 

According to present arrangement the Royal Choral So- 
ciety’s program for the forthcoming season will include two 
performances of The Messiah, as usual; Dr. Hubert Par- 
ry’s Invocation to Music, asa novelty ; the Elijah, which 
opens the season, as last year; Israel in Egypt, Judas Mac- 
cabeus, the Redemption, Creation, St. Paul and Berlioz’s 
Faust. Sir Joseph Barnby will conduct. 

Dr. George John Bennett, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, has been appointed organist of Lincoln Cathedral 

Dr. Bennett is one of our leading professors. Hestudied 
at the Royal Academy and at Munich and Berlin, and took 
his degree at Cambridge two years ago. 

Mr. Charles Macpherson, whose By the Waters of Baby- 
lon created so much attention, has been appointed sub- 
organist of St. Paul’s in place of Mr. Hodge. Mr. Mac- 
pherson is from Edinburgh, and is only twenty-five years 
of age. He was a pupil of Dr. Peace and Dr. Martin, and 
for five years studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he carried off all the honors. 

Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, editor-in-chief of Tuz Musica. 
Courier, who has been visiting the London office for some 
weeks past, is now in Paris, where Miss Fannie Edgar 
Thomas has established a large clientéle for the paper. 
After this he proposes visiting his long time associate, Mr. 
Otto Floersheim, of Berlin. Mr. Blumenberg is well 
pleased with the progress that has been made in his 
foreign offices, and his visit will be productive of further 
developments. 

Sir Augustus Harris will preside at the fortieth annual 
banquet in aid of the Dramatic and Musical Benevolent 
Fund, to be held early in the spring of 1896. 

Mr. Henry Russell, so well known wherever the English 
language is spoken, is about to publish, through Reming: 
ton & Co., a volume of Reminiscences. This will be read 
with avidity by all interested in the music of England and 
America during the past forty or fifty years. 

Miss Edith Johnston, who appeared in The Chieftain, has 
been engaged by Sir Augustus Harris for three years, and 
will take part in the Hansel and Gretel performances in 
America. The Chieftain will be produced in America by 
Mr. Francis Wilson this autumn, 

I learn that Mr. D’Oyly Carte is back in town, ever so 
much better, and that the series of Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals which were mentioned some time ago will soon start 
at the Savoy with The Mikado. 

Sir Augustus Harris is taking a holiday at Mont Doré, 
Puy-de-Déme. His proverbial activity will not allow him 
complete rest, and he has been actively preparing for the 
production of his new Drury Lane drama in September. 
According to his established policy of surpassing anything 
that he has ever done, this piece will contain a series of 
scenes illustrative of the fashions of the day, and Sir Au- 
gustus has, while passing through Paris, arfanged with one 
of the most noted couturiers of the French metropolis to pro- 
duce for him thirty or forty model costumes, specially in- 
vented for the occasion, and each representing a different 
type of the forthcoming modes for ladies. One of the 
scenes will be laid in Hyde Park, where will be exhibited 
the latest, or rather the future, fashions of walking cos- 
tumes, while the last scene will be a reception, in which 
there will be a magnificent display of evening dress. 

A new American high soprano, Miss Lydia Lebrun, of 
whom report speaks favorably, and who is a pupil of Mme. 
Marchesi, has been engaged for the opening and several 
other ballad concerts at St. James’ Hall next autumn. Miss 
Lebrun is under contract to Mr. Daniel Mayer. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk has been engaged to singin the 
Messiah at the Royal Albert Hall on January 1. 

The libretto of Mascagni’s new one-act opera Zanetto 
was founded upon Coppée’s Passant. Leoncavallo and 
Puccini have both written new operas to librettos founded 
on La Vie de Bohéme, by Murger. 

A cablegram received from Adelaide said that the con- 
cert party comprising Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss Lily 
Moody and Mr. Mark Hambourg made a brilliant success 
at the first concert of their Australian tour. 

FOR PIANISTS AND STUDENTS. 

Under this heading in my letter of June 291 spoke of the 
wonderful work being done by Mr. Macdonald Smith in the 
application of his new system of applied gymnastics to do 
away with the laborious practice at the piano up to now 
believed to be necessary to develop proper technic and to 
keep the same at command. 

This system is founded upon the physiological fact that 
when a muscle is contracted (fully) the stagnant blood 1s 
driven out and new blood takes its place. Thus the tissue 





building material is absorbed and the muscle developed. 
A systematic full contraction of the muscles continued 
within proper limits will develop them to their normal ca- 
pacity. A muscle fully developed obeys the mandates of 
the mind perfectly. 

This is the keynote of Mr. Macdonald Smith’s new sys- 
tem, which consists of a set of exercises that give a full 
contraction to every muscle used in playing the piano. 

It took several years of study, research and experiment 
before he at last perfected his system, which seems des- 
tined to revolutionize the manner of acquiring piano tech- 
nic, and with that touci. Mr. Smith is a thoroughly earnest, 
conscientious student after the truth, and all who try his 
system may be assured of his sincerity. 

The only test by which his system must stand or fall is 
that of practical application, and I can assure my readers 
that I have before me abundant evidence of its utility from 
a large number of piano teachers, students and amateurs 
in London, the provinces and colonies. 

Dr. Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, has given him 
his own class of articled pupils to teach. Mr. Tobias Mat- 
thay, one of the leading professors of the instrument in 
London, and who was very skeptical at first, has indorsed it 
in high terms. Another eminent teacher says: ‘‘ I have just 
reached home after a month's holiday, and although during 
that time I have not touched a piano, I am glad to say I do 
not feel any awkwardness or stiffness in my fingers.” A 
prominent physician writes: ‘‘I have been experimenting 
with some of your movements on myself and was rather 
startled by the results both for billiard and piano playing.” 
Mr. Leonard Borwick, the pianist who gives such success- 
ful recitals with Mr. Plunket Greene, says: ‘' I find that on 
my return from my holidays I am in excellent condition 
and not nearly so much out of practice as I usually am 
when returning from a month's rest.” 

An eminent surgeon, who also plays the piano, is so im- 
pressed with Mr. Smith’s system that ke is going to take a 
series of lessons. Another man writes: “I feel the benefit 
of your splendid system every time I strike a note upon 
the piano.” 

One Mus. Bac. writes: ‘‘The general improvement in 
my playing is very great.” Another writes: ‘* Last week I 
played Mendelssohn's G minor concerto with greater ease 
and certainty than I have played for years past, and have 
since been told by many present I never played better in 
my life, though till the last six weeks, when I have been 
using your exercises and practicing, I have hardly been at 
the piano an hour at a stretch for years past.” 

One new pupil, referring to his previous difficulties, said : 
‘* The great trouble being that although able to play well 
one day and in practice, all is lost on following day unless 
the same amount of herd labor is again expended, thus re- 
ducing what should be one of the greatest pleasures to toil 
and weariness.” Another pupil after the first lesson writes : 
‘*T am very pleased at the improvement in my playing, es- 
pecially in octave and chromatic passages ; my fingers feel 
much stronger and more flexible,” 

Another pupil writes: ‘‘I have noticed a very great im- 
provement in playing octaves and chords and in general 
power and freedom, especially in the ability to play old 
pieces. Several that I had put aside as too difficult, I was 
gratified to find I could play with far greater ease and 
certainty.” 

I could go on indefinitely citing actual cases that are tak- 
ing place daily. Mr. Smith has had many applications duar- 
ing the vacation from teachers who see great benefit in it. 
His correspondence class is also rapidly increasing and all 
seem to be able to follow his implicit instructions by mail 
so as to make rapid progress. In my letter of June 29 I 
spoke of a man in Australia who had had several lessons 
(three, I think) and who was most satisfied with his im- 
provement. 

In Mr. Smith’s carefully prepared forms that he sends 
out to the students every difficulty is so described that the 
students can give Mr. Smith an intelligent record of their 
progress at intervals, and from these he can tell immediately 
what they lack or should do more. In this way he is giv- 
ing hundreds of lessons by mail with the very best results. 

He has already a number of correspondence pupils in 
America and this number is gradually increasing as his 
system becomes known. I can heartily recommend it to 
all my readers. Frank V. ATWATER. 








Eckhold.—The second kapellmeister of the Mainz 
City Theatre, Eckhold, has been appointed director of the 
Carl Rosa English Opera Company. He is succeeded at 
Mainz, as director of the summer concerts, by Hans Pfitz- 
ner, composer of the music drama Der arme Heinrich. 

Consuelo.—Gaetano Orefice’s opera Consuelo won the 
prize at the Baruzzi competition in Bologna, on the plan of 
the Sonzogno competition that brought out Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana. The words are by the composer and the plot is 
taken from the Venetian part of George Sand’s rothance. 

An Ole Bull Statue.—Jacob Fjelde, the Norwe- 
gian sculptor of Minneapolis, has been selected to design a 
statue of Ole Bull, the famous violinist. Norwegians all 
over the United States are to be asked to subscribe to a 
fund to meet the expenses of erecting the memorial, which 
will be of bronze, and will be placed in Minnehaha Park or 
one of the other parks in the city of Minneapolis. 
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Mr. Ellis Makes Some Corrections. 
Editors The Musical Courier’: 
ILL you permit me to correct a few typo- 
graphical errors in my article as appearing in your 
issue of July 81 (New York edition)? The only ones of real 
moment occur near the foot of the first column of page 17; 
here, for ‘the apostle of Weimar as Professor Praeger,” 
piease read *‘ the apostle of Weimar and Professor Praeger ;” 
for‘ Anstand" read *' Aufstand,” and for *‘ actively em- 
ployed in” read ‘‘ actively engaged in.” Besides these, on 
page 16 ‘' Kimpfe” should be ‘‘ Kimpe,” “‘ glistig” should 
be *' geistig " and “‘ Briefe on" should be “* Briefe an ;” on 
page 17, for ‘‘dairing” read ‘‘ daring,” for ‘' Beschan- 
lichkett” read “ Beschaulichkeit,” for *‘May 28” read 
‘‘ May 26,” and for ‘ Triige” read ‘ Friige;” finally, on 
page 18, for ‘‘ rays ot defense” please read ‘‘ rags of de- 
fence.” I believe my handwriting is a little puzzling to 
compositors not used tc it, so that the apology is entirely 
on my side ; it may be as well, however, to guard myself 
against charges of ‘‘ inaccuracy.” 

Since writing you last 1 hear that the owner of Wag- 
ner’s authentic letters to Praeger considers he has proof of 
‘important passages having been omitted altogether” from 
Mr. Chamberlain's transcription ; I will therefore take the 
edge off that weapon at once, In the authorized republi- 
cation of the Wagner-Praeger letters, those of November 
11 and 25, December 9 and 11, 1870, and April 14, 1871 
(among the set which I described elsewhere as the ‘‘ Shake- 
speare letters”), are given in a self-evidently fragmentary 
form ; in each case a line or two of sma/ler Lyfe indicates 
the subject of the portion not published in that (the Bay- 
reuth) reproduction ; the parts thus confessedly omitted, 
dealing simply with a commission for the purchase of 
a set of Shakespeare’s works, &c., were of a purely 
unimportant and domestic nature, and have not been 
brought into our argument in any shape or form. It would 
not be worth while alluding to them now, were it not that 
I foresee a possible employment of the fact in answer to my 
challenge to instance * omissions, &c., of any kind.” 

With these remarks I fancy I now may really take a rest 
until that ill advised re-edition of Praeger’s book shall have 
made its well advertised appearance. 

Yours obediently, 
LONDON, England, August 12, 1895. 


Wo. Asuton EL is. 








The Singing Voice. 
HAVE repeatedly been asked to give my reasons 
for the gradual decay in the singing voices of to-day as 
compared with those of the Italian school of 150 years ago. 
In the interest of students I will attempt to give those 
reasons as briefly as possible, at the same time pointing out 
how to avoid much that is injurious to the singing voice. 

First, the gradual raising of the pitch to suit the modern 
orchestra has much to do with it. By this gradual raising 
the upper A of the tenor singer of to-day is in reality a 
note between F and F sharp, as written upward of 100 
years ago. The average tenor singer instead of changing 
his register to accommodate his voice to this higher pitch, 
usualiy emits a sound utterly devoid of beauty, and (ap- 
parently) as painful to himself as it undoubtedly is to his 
audience. W.S. Gilbert has most happily described him 
in the Mikado as ‘‘ the amateur tenor, whose vocal villanies 
all desire to shirk,” &c. 

And yet this identical singer is perfectly capable of pro- 
ducing the same note correctly if only he understood how 
to employ the right mechanism. Alas! that so-called 
singing teachers exist who are absolutely in ignorance as 
to these changes and the means by which they are accom- 
plished, and who thus nip in the bud a naturally good 
voice by their want of knowledge ; for it is a favorite the- 
ory with me that, while every voice may not possess the 
timbre of a Patti, Alboni, Sims Reeves or Edouard de 
Reszké, nevertheless every individual can and should at 
least use his voice correctly—that is, naturally. 

Second, this falling off in the voice is to be attributed 
to the fact that few amateurs will take the necessary time 
to study. For a beginner of average ability, with a fair 
voice and good ear (the latter a sine qua non) four years is 
the least time that should be devoted to the practice of 
scales and solfeggi before thinking of appearing in public. 
Yet what is my experience in this respect? If a singer 
can execute one or two pieces passably well, he thinks him- 
self fitted to appear in company with those who never allow 
a day to pass without devoting at least an hour and a half 
to scales and vocal exercises. I mean such artists as Adelina 
Patti, Sims Reeves, the brothers De Reszké, &c. The mo- 
ment, however, that these latter are called upon to publicly 
demonstrate the result of their study, the amateur sinks 
into hopeless insignificance. In the valse by Venzano, 
which she introduces in Donizetti's Linda, Patti sings a 
trill of seventeen bars in one breath, smiling as if it were 
child’s play. I leave my readers to answer for themselves 
the question whether or not this is the result of diligent 
study. 

Third, the decay of the voice is due to the lamentable 
delusion that only strong singing is beautiful, to be 
achieved only by superhuman exertion. This theory is 


Perugia turn in their graves. These two sang two full 
octaves, with successive trills up and down, in one breath, 
and executed with perfect exactness all the tones of the 
chromatic scale without accompaniment. This feat was 
never accomplished by bellowing, but by a perfect use of the 
breath, which is fast becoming a lost art. Indeed, bellow- 
ing is the only term I can apply to the barbarous use made 
of their voices by many so-called singers. \ A rightly used 
fortissimo tone, such as is employed by that king of bassos, 
Edouard de Reszké (I have heard him make the huge 
chandelier at Covent Garden, London, ring again with his 
colossal voice), is acquired by practising the start of the 
tone piano instead of shouting it with swollen throat and 
blood red face! Paradoxical as it may seem, the throat is 
the last place that appears to have anything to do with true 
tone production, z. ¢., judging by physical sensation. Like 
everything else unnatural, this faulty voice carries with it 
its own punishment. No voice can stand the unnatural 
strain for long; sooner or later it must inevitably become 
useless. 

Briefly then, I have given the three leading causes which, 
in my judgment, are responsible for the loss of beauty in 
the singing voices of to-day as compared with those of the 
seventeenth century. While I strongly maintain that the 
climate of Italy and its delightful language have much to do 
with the Cremona-like quality of its voices, I would, never- 
theless, point out strongly that by using the breath and 
registers correctly (which each and every one can do) voices 
would at least sound natural, and in every case, without 
exception, be immeasurably improved. 

Thus singing would no longer cause pain, but pleasure to 
a vocalist as well as to his audience. You cannot take the 
pupil in hand too early in life ; it is all nonsense to suppose 
that injury can come to a voice used naturally from child- 
hood, and I have merely to cite Adelina Patti, Christine 
Nilsson, Sims Reeves and many others who sang from 
early childhood (eight to ten years of age) and have con- 
tinued to do so without intermission up to the present day. 

In conclusion, I would pay to the last named singer the 
highest compliment in my power. I would rather hear 
him sing to-day at seventy-three years of age that any liv- 
ing tenor. It has been justly said of him that ‘il a des 
larmes_dans la voix” (he has tears in his voice), 

My readers can judge for themselves whether or not his 
matchless superiority is due to systematic training in early 
life. I cannot point out a finer example than his to the 
rising young tenor singer of the present day, and would 
advise those who contemplate a professional career to go 
even now and take a lesson from this veteran singer. The 
intelligent student cannot fail to be benefited thereby. 

R. Nortu, Pupil of Manuel Garcia. 








Bell Ringers of Brussels. 

CURIOUS incident is reported from Brussels. 

The position of bell ringer was left vacant by the 
death of the last incumbent, and eight applicants contested 
in open competition for the place. An immense crowd 
lined the place in front of the City Hall, and the windows 
and balconies of all the houses surrounding the square were 
crowded. The city fathers and their families, members of 
the press and the jury had reserved places on the roof of 
the City Hall. Of the sixteen original applicants, nine had 
backed out, but in the eleventh hour a new candidate an- 
no:nced his intention to compete, the bell ringer from the 
city of Alost, a rather young man by the name of De Mette. 
On the Maison du Roi, upon the tower of-which the chimes 
aro located, the number of each competitor was fastened 
on the large balcony, so that everybody could see who was 
playing. 
The first two competitors played rather indifferently, 
while the third had much success with his rendition of the 
Marseillaise and God Save the Queen. The next competi- 
tors played local airs, the Blue Danube Waltz, Tarara- 
boom-de-aye and similar popular tunes, but did not make 
much of animpression. The last candidate began with a 
powerful and excellently performed prelude, changing into 
variations on airs from the Daughter of the Regiment, and 
finishing with a popular lively air. His play seemed to act 
like magic, and enthusiastic applause swept over the entire 
market square. The people had proclaimed their choice, 
and the jury immediately ratified the popular selection. 
From the balcony of the City Hall the victory of number 
eight, the Alost bell ringer, was announced, and he was nom- 
inated for life for the position, paying him 3,600 frs. a year. 
After the decision De Mette was carried on the arms of 
many admirers from the Maison du Roi to the City Hall 
across the square, and received there an enthusiastic ova- 
tion from the hands of the assembled citizens of Brussels. 





Budapest.—The successor to Nikisch will probably 
be Julius Kaldy, director of the Hungarian Music School. 
In an interview he says that he has not been in an opera 
house four times since 1888 ; that first of all he must learn 
to know the artists and then exercise his best judgment. 
‘‘It is no easy task to be opera director at Budapest,” he 
said. ‘‘The demands of the public are too great; it demands 
brilliant voices, great intelligence and perfect beauty—three 


Paderewski’s American Route. 
HE following will be Paderewski’s route for 
the season of 1895-6 : 

October 80, New York, Polish Fantasie with Damresch 
orchestra ; November 2, New York, first recital ; 6, Phila- 
delphia ; 9, New York, second recital; 11, Brooklyn ; 13, 
Philadelphia ; 16, New York; 19, Boston, with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra ; 21 and 22, Portland, Me.; 23, Bos- 
ton ; 25, Worcester ; 27, Springfield ; 28, Troy ; 80, Boston ; 
December 2, Hartford ; 3, New Haven; 5, Providence ; 7, 
Boston ; 9, Philadelphia ; 10 and 13, Washington ; 11, Bal- 
timore; 16 and 18, Pittsburg; 19, Cleveland ; 21, Buffalo. 


The Cilmore Band. 

i aes HERBERT is said to be preparing ex- 

ceptional programs for the forthcoming tour of the 
Gilmore Band, which, by the way, during its six weeks’ 
engagement at the Pittsburg and Atlanta expositions will 
bear the title of ‘‘ Gilmore’s Grand Exposition Band,” as 
Manager John Mahnken has increased the organization, so 
that now it numbers between fifty and sixty musicians, 
whom Director Herbert has selected with scrupulous care. 

It will open the Pittsburg Exposition on Wednesday 
evening, September 4, remain there ten days, and will then 
open the Cotton States and International Exposition at 
Atlanta, Ga., on September 18, and remain there five 
weeks, giving daily concerts in the main building. Victor 
Herbert has composed special music for both events ; for 
the former, The Belle of Pittsburg, an exceedingly bright 
arrangement, and for the latter, Salute to Atlanta and a 
stirring march, The Gate City Guards, which is dedicated 
to Col. J. F. Burke, commander. 

The big band is in daily rehearsal, as Mr. Herbert has 
a lot of new music that he is working up, and with which 
he will, it is said, make his programs more brilliant than 
ever. On good authority it is stated that this old band was 
never in better form, either as to number or quality. The 
entire band will go to Philadelphia on Saturday next and 
remain at Washington Park three days. 








Eugen d’Albert.—The late kapellmeister of Wei- 
mar, Eugen d’Albert, contemplates the publication of his 
peculiar experiences there. 

Opera in English.—Die Walkiire and Siegfried it is 
hoped will be given in English next season in London, with 
Frau von Januschowsky as the soprano. 

Wagner in England.—Harris promises a Wagner 
cyclus in London. The operas will be sung in English, and 
Januschowsky will appear in Walkiire and Siegfried. 

Weimar.—The Grand Duke intends to erect a Hum- 
mel monument in the theatre grounds of that city. It will 
consist of a pedestal and a bust of the composer, who was 
kapellmeister at Weimar from 1820 to 1837. 

Marsick.—Marsick, who is to visit us this fall, was 

organist and choirmaster at the age of twelve, and when 
only thirteen years old was unanimously awarded, as a vio- 
linist, the great gold medal of the Conservatory of Music, 
of Paris. 
A Correction.—A friend of the Wagner family, Von 
Gross, of Bayreuth, contradicts the report that the royal- 
ties on Wagner operas produced in the last six months 
amounted to 100,000 frs. They came to only 18,289 frs., 
15,858 contributed by Paris and 2,430 by the provinces. 


Trefftz.—Emanuel Trefftz, member of the committee 
of the Gewandhaus and Conservatory of Leipsic and presi- 
dent of the Bach Society, who represented King Henry at 
the first performance of Lohengrin, which was given in a 
private circle at Leipsic for the first time, died August 1, 
aged seventy-nine years. 

Boito Denies.—Arrigo Boito, it is now reported, is 
determined not to allow a performance of Nero during his 
life. He is too old, he says, to expect such a resurrection 
as took place in the case of his Mefistofele. That opera 
was hissed down at its first production and again at its 
second, and never had a third. Twelve years elapsed be- 
fore it was revived with brilliant success. A banquet was 
given in Boito’s honor and toasts drank to his ‘‘ immortal 
work,” The composer in reply made a speech of twelve 
words, ‘‘ one for each year lost,” and said: ‘‘ Twelve years 
ago you hissed down my opera. Your good health, gen- 
tlemen.” Then he emptied his glass and left the room. 


Henri Marteau.—Henri Marteau, the well-known 
French violinist, has recently returned to his home in 
Rheims, France, after a tour of seventy-two concerts in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. N. Herlofsen. In Stockholm M. Marteau had 
much success, giving eleven concerts, two of which were 
attended by His Majesty King Oscar, and who received 
him afterward in a private audience. Marteau is now rest- 
ing in Switzerland, and will play in Germany and France 
during the month of October. In November he will enter 
the French army for ten months’ service, in conformance 
with the laws of his country. He will be free again in Sep- 


Yember, 1896, and he is now considering two propositions 


for the season of 1896-7—one for Russia and one for the 








enough to make such masters as Porpora and his pupil 





things not to be found every day.” 
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Boston Music Notes. 
MONG the important works which Arthur P. 


Schmidt has on the press for the coming season is the 
Lily Nymph, acantata for soli, mixed chorus and orchestra, 
set to words written by Arlo Bates. It is dedicated tothe 
Philharmonic Society, of Montreal, which has invited Mr. 
Chadwick to personally conduct the same at its perform- 
ance. This is the first time, we believe, that the honor of 
a similar invitation has been extended from Canada to 
an American composer. 

The Hampden County Musical Festival will offer Mr. 
Chadwick's new work as one of the principal numbers of 
its program, and a performance by one of New York's lead- 
ing choral societies is in prospect. 

Mr. Chadwick’s. work is attracting much attention in 
Europe at present. Dr. Emil Krause, the musical critic of 
the Hamburger Fremdendlatt, in speaking of the Mel- 
pomene Overture says: 

‘* When one considers how much trivial and second rate 
work gets ahearing in Germany, chiefly in consequence of 
unlimited protection or senseless puffing, one can see that 
from an international point of view we owe a debt to 
America on account of Mr. Chadwick's work.” 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer is visiting her relatives in Bos- 
ton for a few weeks since her arrival from England. Mrs. 
Sawyer has already received several offers for the coming 
season, but none ef her plans as yet have been decided. 
She is in such demand everywhere for concerts that she has 
almost unlimited choice of location for the winter. Her 
two churches in New York, however, help to make that 
city more or less her headquarters. 

While in England Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote and Miss 
Foote were the guests for two weeks of Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe, at his cottage, Hampton Wick, on the Thames. 

Mr. D. Crosby Greene, Jr., the talented and popular 
tenor, well known in connection with the Harvard '95 Glee 
Club, gave a recital at Magnolia on Friday evening. A 
very large and fashionable company of the summer guests 

present and Mr. Greene was heard at his best. Mrs. 
inie:Crocker Follett assisted with two groups of songs 
‘aod in a duet. 

‘There are to be some choir changes in October in some 
‘of the churches that make a specialty of good music. Mr. 
Lang is still looking for a soprano for the King’s Chapel 
Quartet, and Mrs. Onthank has resigned her position at 
the Second Church, as have also the soprano and contralto 
of the First Baptist Church on the Back Bay. 

College Hill, Medford, is usually one of the quietest spots 
in the the vicinity of Boston during the summer months, 
while the Tufts College students are absent on their vaca- 
tions. 

This season, however, it has been invaded by a hundred 
or more music teachers, drawn there by the annual sum- 
mer session of the H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal 
Harmony, which in previous years has always been held in 
Lexington. This summer school is growing deservedly 
popular, and now has enrolled nearly 100 regular pupils. 

Dr. Holt, the head of the school, is a well known music 
teacher, and the author of the popular Holt normal system 
of musical charts in common use in most of our public 
schools. 

He is assisted in the work of the school by his wife and 
daughter, both of whom are accomplished musicians ; by 
Mr. Hallam, who has charge of the choral practice ; and 
Leo R. Lewis, instructor of French at Tufts College, the 
first and second year pupils being instructed by Misses 
Carrigan and Dunning. 

Frequent musicales are held throughout the course, at 
which the pupils appear before the public. 

Many accomplished musicians are in attendance, and the 
programs are of a high order of merit. 

Sessions of the school are held every week day, except 
Saturday. 

The graduating class numbers twenty-five. The grad- 


uating exercises took place in Goddard Chapel, Thursday 
evening, August 22. 

Mr. George H. Howard, A. M., director of the Boston 
Training School of Music, has met with great success at 
the Summer Institute at Cottage City during its summer 
course of instruction. There were 725 pupils at the insti- 
tute. Mr. Howard had charge of the piano department, 
and while there he appeared as a soloist in three different 
coneerts, in all of which he gave great satisfaction. Mr. 
Howard has been in Boston for the past three or four days, 
but he has left for Wolfboro, N. H., where he will be the 
guest of friends during the present week. 

Mrs. Minnie Little, the well-known vocal teacher, and 
her daughter, Miss Minnie Little, the popular young pian- 
ist, are passing the month of August at Elmwood Farm, 
Green Corner, Me. They will return to Boston about Sep- 
tember 10, when they will resume teaching. 

Mis Gertrude Miller, one of Miss Gertrude Franklin's 
most promising pupils, is in Paris, where she has gone to 
study. 

The nineteenth annual music festival of the Sullivan Mu- 
sical Association began at Newport, N. H., on Monday 
evening. 

Carl Zerrahn is in charge, and Martha Dana Shepard is ac- 
companist. Among the soloists to appear are Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, of New York,soprano ; Miss Priscilla White, of Bos- 
ton, soprano ; Miss Bertha Cushing, of Boston, contralto ; 
J. C. Bartlett, of Boston, tenor, and A. B. Hitchcock, of 
Boston, basso. Concerts will be given Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings ; matinées, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. 

The chorus bids fair to be the largest ever assembled 
here. Nearly every seat in the Opera House is sold. The 
Redemption Hymn and May Day will be given Thursday 
evening, and the oratorio of Elijah Friday evening. In- 
strumental music will be rendered by the Germania Or- 
chestra, of Boston; Emil Mollenhauer, conductor. The 
festival is an assured success. 

It has been discovered that the war song which the 
Japanese sung as they marched to victory, and which was 
first published in the Paris Monde Moderne, is identical 
with the late Dr. George F. Root’s Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys are Marching, only the rhythm being slightly 
changed, On discovering their error the publishers of the 
Monde Moderne stamped on each ar pl a notice giving 
proper credit to the composer. 

Though millions of dollars were made out of the song, 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, and other war and popular songs 
written by Dr. Root, the composer died a comparatively 
poor man. According to the petition for letters of adminis- 
tration, the estate fs not worth $15,000. Of this amount 
only $5,000 is in real estate, and the rest is personal prop- 
erty. The will is a brief document, and is in Root’s own 
handwriting. It was drawn in 1891, and by its terms the 
widow, Mrs. Mary O. Root, will get all there is. The 
three children are not mentioned in the will and do not 
come in for any of the estate, but it is said that they are 
more than willing that the mother shall have all. 

The Three Black Cloaks, which will be brought out at 
the Castle Square Theatre next week, has not been given 
as a complete work in Boston for many years. Its first pro- 
duction in America was at the Standard Theatre in New 
York September 26, 1882. The cast at that time included 
Richard Mansfield, T. W. Carleton, A. Wilkinson, William 
White, J. H. Ryley, Fannie Edwards, Joan Rivers, Mina 
Rowley and Selina Dolaro. A similar plot is used in the 
opera, Giralda, composed by Adolph Adams, with libretto 
by Eugéne Scribe. The jolliest version, however, is Buca- 
lossi’s Les Manteaux Noirs, the one to be presented by the 
Castle Square Company. The music is tuneful and lively, 
and the singers will include Miss Myra Morella, the new 
leading soprano; Miss Hattie Ladd, Miss Gertrude Quin- 
line, John Moore, Arthur Wooley, Thomas H.. Perse, Will- 
iam Wolff, Richard Jones, Charles Scribner and Edgar La 
Nyon. 

On Monday next, August 26, the sale of seats will begin 


for the opening attraction of the Tremont Theatre's seventh 
regular season, which will begin on Monday evening, 
September 2, with the first presentation in Boston of 
De Koven and Smith’s Russian comic opera, The Tzigane 
(The Gypsy), by the Lillian Russell Opera Company, under 
the immediate direction of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. Miss 
Lillian Russell will appear in the title réle. 

John B. Schoeffel will, as heretofore, be the resident 
manager of the Tremont Theatre, dividing his time be- 
tween this city and New York. 

John Philip Sousa’s new comic opera, El Capitan, will be 
produced by the De Wolf Hopper Opera Company at the 
Tremont Theatre, on April 18, 1896, and will be heard in 
New York on April 20, one week later. 








French Publications. 

N advertisement of the old house of Alphonse 
Leduc, music publishers, 3 Rue de Grammont, Paris, 
France, appears in this paper. Among the most remark- 
able students of the cornet, and himself a great artist, was 
Arban, whose cornet method should be on sale in every 
music publishing or dealing firm in this country, if for no 
other reason than as an act of justice to the many young 
men who are endeavoring to make of themselves practical 
and thorough and artistic cornetists. No cornetist shouid 
be without his Arban; many in this country do not even 

know that this artist ever existed. 

The Leduc house has in preparation a complete theoret- 
ical and practical method for the mandolin. This must 
necessarily prove a work of great interest just now when 
the mandolin has become an instrument of household im- 
portance and of concert work for the people. Every firm 
dealing in mandolins should have on sale this method, the 
work of Jules Cottin, a Frenchman. To study the man- 
dolin according to most of our slipshod methods makes an 
ordinary instrument of it. To study it according to good 
methods, some of which are in vogue with us, or in accord- 
ance with the system and plan of Cottin, which we have 
examined, gives to a mandolin player the opportunity, the 
opening to become an artist. 

Music publishers should get these books. The introduc- 
tion of these publications would prove a commercial advan- 
tage all around. 








Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan has promised to fur- 
nish a new grand spectacular ballet for the season of 1896-7 
at the London Alhambra. 

A Berlin Cake Watk.—One hundred and eighty 
gentlemen of color and sixty ladies of color gave a cake 
walk at Berlin. They cheered the Kaiser for his considera- 
tion of his colored subjects. 

Arthur Nikisch Resigns.—Berlin, August 11 — 
Arthur Nikisch, the former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has resigned the position he has been 
holding for some years of director of the Budapest Court 
Opera. Conflict of authority with other officers is said to 
be the cause. 

Massenet.—The text of Massenet’s new opera, Cen- 
drillon, is by Henry Cain, the author of the libretto of La 
Navarraise. The old Cinderella story is blended by Cain 
with a love intrigue. The fairy tale of Cinderella has at- 
tracted several composers, as Rossini, whose Cenerentola 
furnished Lablache with one of his best réles. Besides 
Rossini, Laruette in 1759, Steibelt in 1809, and Nicolo in 
1810 have composed operas on the same subject. 

Engel.—Prof. Gustav Engel was interred in the ceme- 
tery of the New Church, Berlin, on July 23. The members 
of the Hochschule fiir Musik were present in a body and 
Prof. Jos. Joachim laid a wreath onthe grave. The theatre 
and opera were represented by Tetzlaff. The sermon was 
preached by Pastor Niedlich, and music by the pupils of 
Prof. Schultz opened and closed the proceedings. Engel 
had been for thirty-four years the musical critic of the 
Vossiscthen Zeitung and author of Die Aesthetik des 
Tonkunst and other works. 
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A Sacrifice to Art. 

HE was a small, slight thing, with large, eerie 
S eyes and a wealth of raven black hair, when she grew 
up to womanood, and a nature responsive to what was fine 
in att beyond anything I have ever seen in anyone else. I 
have detected her quivering like an aspen at a soldier’s 
funeral, when the band crashed into the first bars o% Cho- 
pin’s funeral march, and I have watched her glow with 
pleasure, speechless, before a fine Titian in a foreign pic- 
ture gallery. Music was always her passion. She was a 
magnificent player herself, and one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of her life was when a mutual friend borrowed for her, 
from Jose Carson, the unfinished overture in manuscript of 
an opera he'was then composing. 1 remember going into 
her little music room: on the afternoon when this precious 
loan was first intrusted to her eaget hands, It was crisp, 
autumn weather. Outside was the pink, sunset sky, with 
the cloud armies crossing it in battle array. Inside the 
glow of firelight danced on the china plates on the shelves, 
and on the long lines of books, and touched her dark hair 
with a warmer tint than it wore by daylight. 

‘* Sit here by the fire and listen,” she said, imperiously. 

I sat and watched the little hands wandering over the 
keys for a while, till she turned to me, flushed and eager, 
for some sign of an enthusiasm corresponding with her 
own. 

Music has always been like an unintelligible language to 
me, but I could feel the magic of this wonderful overture, 
which has since become so famous. 

‘* Well,” I said, “it is very beautiful ; 
about ?” 

‘It is from Mr. Carson's unfinished opera. The sub- 
ject is the Arthurian legend. Listen! Can’t you see the 
words in Lyoness, and Lancelot and Guinevere riding in 
the summer noon to King Arthur's court, when their 
treachery was as yet unthought of? And here again,” and 
her little white hand fluttered through the pages of the 
manuscript. *‘ Listen! You can hear the war horns of the 
Danes sounding in the forest, and then "—and her fingers 
crashed out a wild, warlike passage that thrilled one to the 
core, “There!” she said, turning round on the music 
stool, ‘‘ doesn’t that put you in mind of Lindsay Gordon's 
poem that you like so much—‘A steel-shod rush and a 
steel-clad ring, and a crash of the spear staves splintering, 
and the billowy battle blended. Riot of charges, revel of 
blows’ 

‘* Why, you bloodthirsty little witch,” I said as she rose, 
and I put my hands on her shoulders ; ‘‘ you make it all as 
plain as plain; but 1 hope you are not giving up all your 
time to the piano? Tell me, has Bonnybel been out to- 
day?” 

‘* William took him out. You know I hate riding in 
town, Uncle John,” she pouted. 

She was only my god-child, but this fictitious relationship 
had existed between us from the first. 

** Well,.and this Mr. Carson; is he a new subject for 
hero worship?” 

“If the man is anything like his work. He's coming to 
dinner on Thursday, but geniuses are all so disappointing. 
You remember Mr. Pickering, the poet, what big, red 
hands he had and what a loud vo'ce! And he talked with 
papa all the time about racing, just like an ordinary com- 
monplace person,or like you. But I want to meet Mr. 
Carson. I've such heaps and heaps to ask about his opera. 
And now you shall have a cup of tea,” she said, putting 
her arm through mine as we left the music room ; and so 
Mr. Carson was dismissed from our thoughts for the 
present. 

Two days later, when the great composer came to dine 
at Mr. Merrick’s house, I was one of the party invited to 
meet him. He was a tall, broad shouldered man, with 
steel gray eyes of a remarkable quality. In disdain of the 
ordinary traditions of the musical profession he wore his 
hair closely cropped, and his face was unadorned, except 
by a short mustache. As he stood up, 6 feet high and over, 
in his evening clothes, he looked more like a stern, resolute 


but what is it all 





soldier than a devotee of art; but one had only to listen to 
his conversation to see that his whole soul was given up to 
his profession. 

Perhaps I was jealous for my god-child Hilda, but I felt 
a vague uneasiness when those domineering steel gray eyes 
were first turned upon her, as she shyly held out her hand 
to him ; and the feeling was increased when I heard him 
talking to her in his brusque masterful way throughout 
dinner, with an emphasis in every remark that seemed to 
say, ‘‘ It must be so, because I say it is so.” 

Hilda was interested, fascinated, and, I think, a little 
bewildered ; her first shyness had not left her. The man’s 
nature was so wholly opposite to hers that: but for their 
mutual passion for music I think he would only have filled 
her with dislike. Indeed, she told me something of the 
sort next day. It wasonly when, after dinner, in the draw- 
ing room, she sat down at his request and played over some 
of his work that his manner softened and became more in- 
terested. He listened, shading his eyes from the lamp and 
watching her intently. When it was finished he thanked 
her in a gentler tone than he had used to her before, and I 
noticed how his eyes followed her throughout the evening. 
The girl's passion for music as shown by her playing was a 
revelation to him, and his good night to her was cordial. 
To the rest of us he was frigid and conventional. 

‘*Iam not disappointed in him, Uncle John,” she said 
doubtfully, next morning ; ‘‘he is all that his music says he 
is, and yet—I don’t like him apart from his art.” 

‘I'm afraid someone didn’t take very kindly to him in 
spite of his art,” I suggested. 

“You, Uncle John?” 

‘No, I mean Campbell”—Campbell O'Neill being my 
own nephew. 

‘* Well, one can’t judge anybody just at once,” she re- 
plied, with indignant feminine inconsistency. 

During the next few weeks Hilda gave little thought to 
anything save the growth of the great opera, for we none 
of us doubted that a great work was in progress, one that 
was shortly to ‘ll London with the fame of its creator. 

Carson called at Mr. Merrick’s house almost daily, and 
Hilda would play over the fresh scores he brought with 
him and he and she would talk long and mysteriously about 
the canons of an art I could never understand. Again and 
again he told her how wonderfully she was helping him on 
with his work, and always when she sat at the piano he 
would place himself where he could watch every changing 
expression that passed over her face as, with an ever grow- 
ing delight she turned the creations of his brain into 
sound. It was not long before I divined that Jose Carson 
was falling very deeply in love with oa ardent disciple of 
his. 

The weeks slipped away and autumn began to wane and 
the first white frost came at last. It was a bright, sunny 
morning when I called at the Merricks’ house in order to 
tempt Hilda away from her music.and to take her for a 
walk in Kensington Gardens, where the yellow leaves were 
falling fast. 

Her music room looked bright and cheerful when I 
entered it, with a blazing fire in the grate and a warm 
patch of autumn sunlight across the floor. But Hilda her- 
self, when she camedown to me, was pale and obviously 
distressed. And she had been crying. 

“‘ Why, Hilda, are you in any trouble?” I asked. 

‘*Yes, Uncle John. Mr. Carson has asked me to marry 
him, and I can’t; I can't!” 

It was not till we were walking down the leaf-carpeted 
walk of the gardens that she told me more fully what had, 
happened. 

Carson had told her that he had loved her devotedly all 
along, that she had been more to him during the past few 
weeks than any human being had ever been before, and 
that she was utterly necessary to his life and his life's 
work. ‘But I can’t love him, uncle; I can’t,” she said, 
passionately. I admire his genius and respect himself, but 
if I ever got over my first dislike of him it was only because 
I was so interested in watching his work that I forgot Mr. 
Carson himself. And now he says all his strength is gone 


from him and his opera will never be finished. Uncle, you 
don’t know what it has been to me to see that being 
gradually built up; nothing has ever given me so much 
pleasure before in my life, and now it is all at an end, and 
I feel that I am keeping something great back from the 
world, and I can't help feeling selfish and wrong.” 

I looked down at the wistful, serious little face. ‘‘ Why,” 
I said, trying to make light of the matter, ‘‘ why, my dear, 
if people knocked off work whenever their affections were 
not returned I’m afraid death by starvation would kill 
quite a large proportion of our young men. Most of us 
have been through the ordeal, Hilda, and I think Mr. Car- 
son is strong enough to take his punishment as well as any 
of us.” 

She seemed a little reassured. ‘‘ I would never give my- 
self to a man I did not love,” she said. ‘‘ You can call me 
sentimental if you like, Uncle John, but I think a loveless 
marriage is little less than a crime—at any rate, on the 
woman's part.” 

‘I think you are right a thousand times over, Hilda. 1 
am not sentimental. I’m a cynical old bachelor, as you 
know, but I've seen a good deal of the world, and have 
learned to believe that marriage is only a wretched bar- 
gain, unless there is love and confidence on both sides. 
You see, it’s a bad business at best, in my opinion, and 
only a warm and constant affection can justify it at all. 
You must not fret any more about this, Hilda. Mr. Carson 
will pull through in time, and the opera will be finished 
after all, depend upon it. A man like Jose Carson doesn’t 
give in like that.” 

But I had to confess to myself, all the same, that it is 
often the self-sufficient and assertive man who frets most 
when he is hurt, and I had seen enough of Carson to guess 
that his disappointment might play serious havoc with his 
work. 

The unfinished opera had been Hilda’s one absorbing i in- 
terest and cause for enthusiasm for so long past that Car- 
son’s absence from the house left her unsatisfied and list- 
less. For the man himself I fancied that she felt nothing 
but an undefinable dread, mingled with a not 
pity. As she grew more listless and distressed 
suggested that she should accompany me to my sisteris 
house at Bournemouth, for change of scene and air. «ip 


Of course the unexpected happened. Carson, whohadtold — 


Hilda of his intention of never seeing her again, met us 
one morning when strolling through the seaside town. We 
neither of us, I fancy, imagined this to be mere coinci- 
dence. He looked ill and tired. Hilda held out her hand 
shyly, and for a few minutes we stood and talked with him, 
during which time his eyes constantly avoided her face. 

‘‘T hope the opera is getting on well,” I said at last. 

“I haven’t touched it since I saw you in town,” he 
answered carelessly, as though the subject no longer inter- 
ested him. 

All through our little interview he appeared indifferent 
and distant, and seemed relieved to say good-bye to us. 
Hilda was much worried by this meeting, but beyond 
agreeing that Mr. Carson looked very ill we did not discuss 
him or the luckless opera. 

That same afternoon, as I was walking along the cliff, I 
saw a tall figure striding along toward me at a furious 
rate, with his eyes turned toward the ground, and saw that 
I was in for an interview with Carson. He started when he 
looked up at me, and seemed at first at a loss for words. 
Then he began without preface. 

‘*Major Wynter,” he said, savagely beating with his 
stick at a tuft of heather, ‘‘I know you are well aware of 
what has happened between your niece and myself, and 
you see what it has made of me. I thought myself a strong 
than, but I confess I’ve come to grief utterly overthis. I 
can’tsleep. I can’t work. I can’t escape from thinking of 
her. I've disciplined myself for a month, keeping out of her 
way, and last night, when I heard she was down here, I gave 
in and followed, just for the sake of seeing her again. You 
who know her, do you think there is any hope for me at all 
if I approach her again? You never cared for me, I know, 
but for pity’s sake be just to a desperate man !” 
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«My dear Carson,” I said, ** you must not think that I 
have any unfriendly feeling toward you. I will be quite 
honest with you. Hilda, whom I have known all my life, 
is a shy and sensitive girl, with very high ideals as regards 
love and marriage. While she admires your genius and 
takes an intense interest in your work "—he made an im- 
patient gesture—‘' I don’t think she is likely to care enough 
for you to marry you. Forgive me if I seem a little blunt 
and brutal.” 

He was silent for a few moments, then: ‘‘ Look here,” he 
said, ‘‘I’ll take my chance of a second refusal if you give 
me leave to see her sometimes. No, I won’t be refused 
again. I'll make her love me for my own love's sake !” 

“Ah! you are masterful, but I’m afraid love is one of 
those things we can’t compel,” I said, ‘‘ or half the bitter- 
ness of life would be gone for many of us. If you call at 
my sister's house as a friend I am sure you will be wel- 
come. Surely you are not serious in saying that you can- 
not take up your work again. Can’t you place yourself on 
your old footing with Hilda once more? Her sentiments 
toward you may change in time. Honestly, however, I 
don't advise you to entertain much hope of success, and I 
hardly think it fair to play upon her feelings by letting her 
believe that the completion of your great work depends 
upon her,” 

“+ But it's true,” he said earnestly ; “I’m aspoiled man if 
she casts me off again. Major Wynter, you may think me 
a weakling, but that’s as true a thing as I've ever said.” 

We walked back together, and I confessed to myself 
that I had seldom seen a man so hopelessly in love before. 
He arranged to call next day, and promised he would talk 
of nothing but his music for the present. 

Next day he came and brought with him a fresh score of 
music, which he and Hilda played over and analyzed and 
discussed with a brave show of interest on both sides, and: 
for a few days this sort of thing went on. Hilda's interest 
in the man’s work reawakened, and if matters could have 
continued like that all would have been well. 

Intellectual sympathy is a sorry substitute for love, I am 
quite sure, and I dreaded lest Hilda might cease to real- 
ize this. But little by little I began to think she was really 
growing to care for the man. He was very gentle and 
considerate to her at this time, and he interested her pro- 
foundly. None the less I was startled and disconcerted, 
though I tried to hide the fact from her, when Hilda came 
in one morning in her waiking dress and informed me that 
she had met Mr. Carson on the cliff, and that he had again 
asked her to marry him, and she had accepted him. 

I placed my hands on her shoulders and looked into her 
eyes. 

** My little girl,” I said, ‘‘ you are sure it is not a mis- 
take?” 

“* Yes, uncle,” she said, and hid her face on my shoulder. 

We returned to town with Carson. The wedding was 
fixed for March. It was then December. Carson was like 
himself again, plus a certain amount of cordiality toward 
us that had been somewhat lacking before. The opera 
was taken up again, and he evidently had his heart in the 
work. Hilda talked of nothing else. I did not want to 
think it, but it seemed to me that the man’s genius at- 
tracted her more than the man himself. Indeed, he said to 
me once, almost sulkily, that he was getting ‘* quite jeal- 
ous of the confounded opera.” However, for the most part 
he seemed jubilant, and certainly his happiness inspired 
him. The most exquisite love song he ever composed was 
written just at the time when Hilda promised to marry him. 

Preparations for the wedding went on apace, but I was 
unable to be in town much during the early part of the 
year. 

The wedding day came at last. The opera was finished, 
and Hilda and Carson were to return from Italy when it 
was ready for rehearsal in April. I won't pretend that I 
felt very cheerful during the wedding ceremony. The 
church was very crowded and hot. ‘ All London,” or all 
that concerns itself much about art, seemed to be present. 
Hilda was pale and very grave, but seemed happy. She 
cried a little when leaving us all that afternoon. I was 
ashamed of myself for doubting if it was wholly a wise 
and happy match, but I did doubt it—they were so wholly 


unlike one another in all save an intensely artistic instinct 
—and Hilda’s wedding day was one of the most wretched 
days I have ever spent. 

When April came and the Carsons returned to town and 
took up their residence in a snug little house in Kensington 
I immediately went to call there. Hilda’s little drawing 
room was crowded, and I had no opportunity of anything 
like a private chat with her; but my heart misgave me 
directly I set eyes on her face. She talked with a feverish 
energy, and that was unlike her. Of course the opera was 
the only topic of conversation—we were within a fortnight 
of its production then. Carson was in the room, and when 
Hilda looked at him I could not persuade myself that her 
glance showed all that trust and confidence that a newly 
married wife ought to feel in her husband. 

“Come again, uncle,” she said, ‘‘when I am alone. I 
want to tell you all about our wanderings.” Brave little 
woman, she showed a cheerful face, but I feared that all 
was not well. 

Unluckily I was called out of town next day, but I re- 
turned in time for the production of the opera. 

The house was crowded ; it was one of the most “ repre- 
sentative" first nights, as the papers say, that I have seen 
in London. We all felt that we were making history for 
once, and even I, as I sat beside Hilda in her box, caught 
the infection of the excitement. 

Hilda of course knew every note of the opera, and 
watched the effect of every number upon the audience 
jealously. It was perhaps the supreme moment of her life 
when the curtain fell on the last act and the great house 
roared itself hoarse in its enthusiasm. The thing was a 
triumiph. The work she had watched so lovingly and had 
helped to completion with such constant sympathy had 
made its mark, and henceforth was to be one of the great 
art possessions of the world. 

Carson, who had been before the curtain three times, 
met us in the lobby. 

I congratulated him warmly. 

** Well, Hilda, have you nothing to say?” he said curtly, 
looking down at her. 

She was silent for a moment, and in that moment some 
one plucked at his arm and his attention was diverted. 

Perhaps he did not mean to be brusque, but a man who 
understood her might have guessed that her heart was too 
full for words just then, and that she, of all people in the 
world, valued his triumph. Her eyes filled with tears, 
though she tried to hide them. 

All through that summer I saw Hilda from time to time 
and my uneasiness never left me. At last the crash came. 
One morning I was dumfoundedto hear that Carson had left 
his wife. He was in Paris, Florence—no one seemed cer- 
tain where he was. He was with the new soprano who had 
helped to make his opera, and again that was contradicted. 
At all events he was not where he ought to have been— 
with his wife. Mr. Merrick talk about divorce proceedings. 
Hilda herself went to stay with my sister again at Bourne- 
mouth. But we were nearing the end; we saw that her 
heart was broken. She never spoke a word against her 
husband, but bit by bit we gathered from other sources 
that their life together had not been happy. Shehad never 
really outgrown her vague dread of Carson, and he divined 
this, and it irritated him; he grew gloomy and morose, 
and complained of her want of love for him, and so matters 
had gone on until, in a final access of passion, he left her. 

Onething she told me. Carson had talked about de- 
stroying his work, and even hinted at taking his own life, 
when for the second time he asked her to be his wife ; and 
knowing all that his genius meant to her | cannot help 
thinking it was partly a misguided sense of duty that led 
her to give herself tohim, There may have been love as 
well, but it was not the love that such 4 girl dreams of as 
the supreme thing in life. 

She died in the winter after giving birth to a dead child. 
The reports circulated about Carson were idle slanders, to 
do him justice. They say that his grief on hearing of his 
wife’s death was terrible to behold. 

The great opera, of course, still lives, and will live. I 
have seen it once since that first performance. 

With its old, unhappy, poetic story, the glamor of knightly 


deeds, its plaintive melodies and glorious bursts of har- 
mony, it is athing of beauty and joy forever. But I leaned 
back in my stall when I saw it for the second time, and I 
knew well that, though all the world were the gainer by 
it, it was not worth the price a woman once paid for it.— 
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Fighting Hard for an Organ. 
PIPE organ is wanted badly in the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Huntington, L. L., and the 
New York 7imes printed a story on Sunday recording an 
attempt made there a few evenings ago to run a theatrical 
performance to swell a prospective organ fund and how 
the elders of the church gave the show afreezing. Here is 
the story in part : 

The Second Presbyterian Church is one of the eight 
thriving religious institutions of the village of Huntington, 
and, aside from enjoying the distinction of owning the 
largest and most modern church edifice in the place, the 
society is said te combine more conflicting elements than 
any other. 

The Rev. B. V. Putnam is the pastor. It was during his 
pastorate that the former church, a bandsome building, in 
the steeple of which was the town clock, was burned in the 
most disastrous fire which ever swept the village. The 
town clock and a@large pipe organ went up in smoke, and, 
in fact, all that was saved from the building were the 
pulpit and a few pew cushions. 

It may be stated also that the organ which was burned 
was the last one which the church people have owned, and 
it was doubtless the attitude which the trustees took in the 
clock matter that was responsible for the prediction, made 
years ago, that unless there was a radical change of senti- 
ment in the church it would be a long time before its walis 
would reverberate the tuneful tone of a real pipe organ— 
that is, if contributions were expected from the public. 

As time passed the discordant squeaking of the little 
melodeon that served to give the choir the pitch became 
quite unendurable, and at a meeting of the elders a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise some means of raising 
funds to purchase a pipe organ, The organist, Justice 
George C. Hendrickson, was a member cf the committee, 
and he took a lively interest in the matter. He suggested 
to his colleagues that, in view of the success attending a 
dramatic performance recently given in aid of the public 
library by local talent, the play be reproduced for the 
benefit of the organ fund, The idea was a taking one, and 
acting upon the authority of the committee Mr. Hendrick- 
son set himself at work, with the result that flaming post- 
ers soon appeared announcing that the thrilling drama, A 
World of Hearts, would be reproduced at the Opera House 
for the benefit of the organ fund of the Second Presby- 
terian Church. 

According to the arrangement with Frank Beale, a pro- 
fessional actor, who trained the cast and directed the 
show, one-half of the receipts were to go to him. 

When it became known to the elders that ‘‘a show " was 
to be given in the opera house to raise money to buy them a 
church organ, there was a prolonged how! of indignation 
from that quarter. A meeting of the church officers was 
promptly called and a resolution passed denouncing this 
method of raising money and disapproving the action of 
their committee. Mr. Hendrickson attempted to explain 
that *‘ the show ” was a harmless entertainment in which he 
and Mrs. Hendrickson were to take part, and that as the 
bills were out he proposed to go ahead with the. perform- 
ance. Henry F. Sammis, a West Neck farmer, is an elder 
of the church. He was the loudest in his protest against 
the dramatic performance. The fact that Mrs. Sammis 
and Mrs. Hendrickson were sisters cut no figure in the con- 
troversy. He would not countenance such ‘‘goin’s on” 
and there was no end to his surprise that such a thing 
should be proposed. : 

W. Woodhull Sammis, also an elder, and a West Neck 
farmer, thought so, too, but Mr. Hendrickson declared A 
World of Hearts should be presented. ; 

What the farmer elders did to kill “the show” is not 
altogether clear, but when the curtain rolled up Thursday 
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evening Manager Beale’s spirits went down to the freezing 
point with a rush. Only a few of the front seats were 
taken, and the big vacant galleries re-echoed the strains of 
the orchestra after a fashion of hollow mockery. But the 
band played on, A World of Hearts was produced, and 
the doors were locked with a bang. 

A more angry man than was Organist Hendrickson is not 
often at large in Huntington, and the information that des- 
pite the action of the elders the church treasurer stood 
ready to take a share of the meagre proceeds of the show 
did not serve to sweeten his state of mind. He freely ex- 
pressed his opinion of church members who go to vaude- 
ville performances in New York, only to boycott an inno- 
cent home talent drama. He failed to see the consistency 
in the crying down of a hermless play by church members 
who sit in the grand stand all day at the country fairs, and 
added that they wouldn't get acent of the money, if he had 
his way, and that they could get an organ the best way 
they could, 

Manager Beale was the next maddest man. He said he 
never did love Presbyterian elders, and would be glad to 
get out of a town where they have such a‘‘ pull.” He 
took the first west bound train, and Judge Hendrickson is 
still fighting it out alone. Whether the church officers will 
take the money if they can get it or whether they will get 
it if they decide to take it are the questions which are to be 
solved in Huntington during the week. ¢ 





Nightingales near London. 

: will probably be news to many people that 
nightingales may be heard singing by the roadside in 
a London suburb within 6 or 7 miles of the city. We have 
always had them here in private grounds, but this year 
they seem unusually numerous, and some have come out 
and established themselves in more public places. One lives 
in a little copse down the road about 150 yards from my 
window, and he sings regularly every night. My next door 
neighbor has just returned from his homeymoon, and among 
the wedding presents was evidently a very fine clock. It 
marks time with a sonorous note which reverberates im- 
pressively in the dead of night, and being unused to the 
sound I hear rather more of the passage of the hours: than 
is altogether to be desired. However, it enables me to note 
the habits of the birds. Regularly a few minutes after the 
clock strikes 2 the nightingale begins. It is still dark then, 
but the faint gray light which never leaves the northern 
sky this month is spreading toward the zenith. The bird 
sings well and strong, and, as he has the whole concert to 
himself for a good hour, I can hear him quite plainly. 
The only interruption is a shrill and querulous interjection 
thrown in occasionally from some nest, as though to say : 
** Oh, do shut up that row and let a fellow get some sleep !” 
But the nightingale never hears it, and goes on disturbing 

his neighbors with the sublime egotism of a great artist. 
Few institutions burdened by fame so great and ancient 
live up to it so well as the nightingale. He is equal 
to his tremendous reputation. Other song birds surpass 
him in some respects—the skylark sings with more fire and 
passion, the blackbird has a mellower pipe, the thrush is 
more dramatic, and many of the smaller singers have their 
own special merits, but the nightingale possesses a mastery 
of means and a nobility of style which make all the rest seem 
common. And yet all kinds of birds are constantly mis- 
aken for it. Indeed, many people call any bird which 
they hear singing well a nightingale, especially if it is in 
the evening and in their own garden ; but that is because 
they are thinking about themselves, not the singing. They 
do not care to own a blackcap or a linnet, but to have a 
nightingale on the premises is rather distinguished. On 
the other hand, I have seen scores of people pass within 30 
or 40 yards of one singing in full blast and never know it. 
But when their attention was drawn to it they showed 


nearly as much interest as if it had had something to do 
with royalty or a murder, which are the only things that 
really interest the great British public. A very moderate 
gift of observation, however, suffices to distinguish the 
nightingale’s song from any other. Apart from its singing 
in the dark—it sings very often in the daytime—the man- 
ner is quite peculiar. The voice is not so rich as that of 
some of the larger song birds, but very full, round and 
clearer than any—a ringing voice without the least shrill- 
ness, and of great compass. 

The execution is faultless; wide intervals, trills and 
shakes are thrown off with a brilliancy and perfection of 
tone unequaled by all other songsters. A delicious low, 
gurgiing shake, in particular, is most characteristic. But 
what chiefly sets the nightingale apart is that it sings con- 
tinuously, yet with a copious variety of phrase ; whereas 
other birds either sing in snatches, like the blackbird and 
the thrush, or else monotonously, like the lark and the 
canary. The nightingale often sings in snatches, too, par- 
ticularly in the daytime; but when in good song and undis- 
turbed it will pour forth a continuous stream of melody 
made up of perhaps a dozen distinct phrases, uttered one 
after another, and then repeated, but in a constantly chang- 
ing order. Not all these phrases are peculiar to the bird, 
but the combination is quite unmistakable ; and it gives an 
effect of fullness and finish to the song unapproached by 
any other wabbler. I fancy the rest are jealous, after the 
manner of singers. At any rate, I have known this hap- 
pen. A pair of nightingales built their nest and had laid 
three eggs, when they were driven off by blackbirds, who 
built their own nest on the top of the other, eggs and all. 
Was that professional jealousy or revenge for being dis- 
turbed o’ nights? 

Poets have often spoken of the nightingale’s song as a 
“lullaby.” Strange idea! The famous auctioneer’s phrase, 
‘din of the nightingales,” better describes this bold, clear, 
ringing strain. And why do they call the bird *‘ melan- 
choly”” and *‘ complaining”? It is the poet who complains, 
not the nightingale» His is a joyous song of courtship and 
the honeymoon ; for when the eggs are hatched and the 
cares of a father are upon him he sings no more, but sub- 
sides into a croak—as well he may, poor fellow. No, nota 
lullaby, but a serenade if you like; or an aubade, as the 
case may be. My nightingale has been singing regularly 
this June toward dawn, but not so much late at night, 
though that is a favorite time with them. I think they 
choose these hours in order to have the field to themselves, 
undisturbed by inferior performers, for I notice that 
mine drops off as soon as the other birds begin their noise. 
He has about av hour to himself without a sound ; then at 
8 o'clock or so the rooks make a start for their feeding 
ground, cawing as they pass overhead. Very soon the 
cuckoo pipes up; and he has been in wonderful song this 
year, by the by, like all the other birds. After the cuckoo, 
the young starlings—greediest of feathered things—wake 
up and begin crying for breakfast ; the blackbird flings out 
a few phrases before starting to forage ; various small birds 
twitter to the growing dawn ; and, lastly, the lazy spar- 
rows, who do not stir a feather until half-past 3 or 4, resume 
that tremendous jabber of gossip with which they always 
begin and end the day. By this time our patrician singer 
has had enough of the plebeian uproar and retires disdain- 
fully from the platform. The nightingale is not shy, but 
proud. He likes an audience and human society reasonably 
near, but he shrinks from personal contact and hates to be 
disturbed. So he prefers the untrodden thicket toa trim 
shrubbery, nor will any cajoling persuade him to alter his 
mind.—S/. Fames's Gazette. 





A New School.—Prof. Waldemar Meyer will open 
a violin school in the middle of September in Berlin. His 
residence in France, England and Belgium has given him 
a thorough knowledge of non-German schools. 


Between Scylia and Charybdis; or, 
the Pianist’s Dilemma. 





By MacponaLp SMITH. 


HERE is a mournful comparison to be drawn 
between the lot of the modern youth aspiring to re- 
nown as a pianist and that of the ancient young Greek 
training for the disputation of the ‘‘ wild olive” crown in 
the games of Olympia. Not that piano playing should be a 
branch of gymnastics, however great the tendency of late 
to make it so. The contrast is that the Greek could prom- 
ise himself a robust, healthy frame as a sort of * consolation 
prize’ if he missed the crown, and our modern pianist can 
only look forward to the very different reward of an irri- 
tated brain and shattered nerves from the drudgery in- 
volved in his professional training. 

In an entire absence of healthful inducements to study, the 
pianist must have indeed a big soul and fiery determina- 
tion to plod on for eight or more hours a day at his instru- 
ment. Does he one day reflect that he might as well 
enjoy the benefits of healthy athletics at the same time, 
and joyfully settle to relieve his overstrung nerves by a 
modern game of cricket or lawntennis? Alas! the benefit 
of all his last month's practice is thereby nullified, and he 
feels bound to exclaim with the author of a recent article 
on a kindred subject, ‘A great pianist or violinist can 
never hope to excel as a wicket keeper.” So next time the 
temptation arises he valiantly abjures the athletics by the 
help of the big soul and strong will ; but as he cannot help 
wondering what, efter all, is said upon the subject by com- 
petent authorities, he perhaps lights upon some such ad- 
vice as the following, after discovering that most of the 
should-be authorities are wofully silent on such points: 
“Consider,” he reads, ‘‘ technical exercises as the daily 
physical exercise which is to keep you in health.” 

This sounds encouraging till he gets a little lower down 
on the same page and tries to harmonize it with ‘‘ mind 
and body must both be vigorous when you practice. If you 
feel unwell, better leave off for a while until you have re- 
covered.” Doubts about the two pieces of advice being 
quite compatible arise in his mind, but he forgets these 
when he sees another paragraph which fits his iron deter- 
mination perfectly: ‘‘ Always be assured that ultimate 
success will ensue if you give yourself the trouble to work 
for it ; success may be deferred. but it will come at last.” 
The only definite conclusion then he can arrive at is that, 
come what may, he must work, and work, and work. So 
longer hours than ever find him at his keyboard ; he is 
really beginning to feel that success may just be getting 
within his grasp, when one or two of his intimate friends 
kindly hint at a ghastly truth he has been fearing to admit 
to himself for long past, viz., that his tone is getting 
harsher and harsher, and that hy the force he has used, so 
to speak, to crack the shell of technical difficulties, the 
kernel of true artistic playing has been hopelessly smashed 
beyond recognition. And his disappointment is as com- 
plete as it is irremediable. 

“It would not do for M. Paderewski to keep goalin an 
association football match ” has also been lately said. So 
no doubt that master himself thinks, and so does every 
pianist who knows anything about it. It is therefore not 
without trepidation that the writer, being of a peaceable 
and uncontroversial turn, ventures to affirm that it does 
exceedingly well for the ambitious youthful pianist to 
wicket-keep and to play football so long as he understands 
tke exact nature of the exercise he gets thereby, the exact 
nature of the physical exercise the keyboard gives him, 
and uses proper means to make the best of both. 

Have you ever had the pleasure of playing upon one of 
the new electric organs. and of creating chords at a dis- 
tance, so noiselessly as to fancy them the actual incarnation 
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of your musical thought? You have dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of keys and buttons within easy reach; you are a 
good organist, and as long as all the mechanism of your 
organ is perfect you are a happy man, for your music seéms 
reproduced as you think it. And all the communication 
between your keys and the pipes is along so many wires 
bound up in a single cable ! 

In the human body we have an exact counterpart of this 
electric cable and electric action. The nerve, consisting of 
hundreds and thousands of nerve fibres, all properly insu- 
lated, like the electric wires, runs from a certain number of 
nerve cells to a certain number of corresponding muscular 
fibres in a precisely similar manner to that in which the 
organ cable runs from the electric keys and buttons to the 
valves which make the pipes speak, only we have in our 
body several cables instead of one. Just as the organ pipes 
“speak” upon depressing the electric keys, so do the mus- 
cular fibres ‘‘ speak.” or rather ‘‘ contract,” on the corre- 
sponding nerve cells in the brain being excited. And they 
respond even more instantaneously and perfectly than the 
pipes zf they are all in order—z. ¢.,in a state of perfect 
health and development—for just as it is of no use the 
finest organist in the world attempting the performance of 
a complicated organ work on a ramshackle, one manual 
country organ, nor upon the finest electric organ if a quar- 
ter of the notes and stops are dumb or otherwise imperfect, 
so it is little usé having in our brain musical genius and 
beautiful rows of keys—v. ¢., sets of nerve cells—unless the 
machinery of nerve and muscle is also perfect, so that the 
fingers really carry out at once exactly what they are or- 
dered from the nerve cells to perform. 

Though it is nothing in the least new to prove that the 
muscles and nerves must be made and kept perfect for a 
perfect interpretation of music on any instrument, we are 
nevertheless brought in this way more clearly to the vital 
question: How is this to be accomplished in such a way 
that thestudent may fairly hope to escape on the one hand 
a Scylla of remorse for perhaps through want of ap- 
plication having foregone celebrity, and on the other 
hand a Charybdis of ill health and wooden touch, the 
invariable concomitants of over-practice? What are the 
methods available? Keep the muscles quiet? They 
waste. Give them heavy work to do, as in the numerous 
applications of the ‘ digitorm" principle? They get 
strong, but unwieldy and slow. Keep them at work on the 
keyboard as long as possible and in kid gloves the rest of 
the time? Cramps and paralysis and other disagreeable 
things are sometimes the result even in very healthy in- 
dividuals, and the. wooden touch is a sure outcome. 
Cricket and such games? Seem healthy, but ‘for some 
reason or other do not do for the pianist. Clearly there is 
no hope save in the discovery of some new means of creat- 
ing and retaining perfection of muscle without the at- 
tendant drawbacks of the various methods mentioned. 
That this discovery has lately been made by following up 
the wonderful results found to attend a very little regular 
practice of /u// and brisk contractions of the arm muscles 
is now proved by the practical experience of a large num- 
ber of pianists of all ages and of every degree of pro- 
ficiency. Some of the physiological facts at the root of it 
were presented to the Musical Association of London in 
December last, but musicians are more concerned with 
practice than theory, and for this reason they are not re- 
peated here. 

Perfect and instant control over every muscle of the arm 
is, after all, what all pianists (many unwittingly) are striv- 
ing to obtain by their technical practice, of whatever nature 
it may be. Reverting to the athetics, the man with real 
natural perfection of physique has muscles and nerves just 
as well prepared for cricket as for piano playing, or indeed 
for the finest engraving work, beeause all are in good or- 
der. The ordinary pianist has the same number of 
muscles, fifty-nine in each arm, but then most of them are 
weak and incompetent ; the exercise he gives them at the 
keyboard is physiologically unsuited to their highest de- 
velopment, and there are some fifteen or twenty at least 
which never become, from keyboard practice alone, more 
than just able to do the work required of them, as is 
proved by the fact that in a few days, if practice be 
neglected, they lose even that ability. If these are ever 
used in athletic exercises they get exhausted and take 
a long time to recover.* Let the pianist, however, 
employ a little ‘‘ full contraction” exercise regularly and 
he finds, besides the immediate gain in touch and 
technic, considerable benefit to his health, and that 
then some good athletic pursuit, far from injuring 
his piano playing, still further improves the nutrition and 
tone of the formerly weak muscles through its direct in- 
fluence on the general circulation.+ The still incredulous 
have merely to try the following single exercise twice a 
day for a few weeks to be convinced of the results obtain- 
able from /u// contractions, and how the quick command 
over the ‘‘up” movement of the fingers, so necessary for 





* The movements used in cricket give capital healthy exercise and 
development to certain of the fifty-nine, but none at all to many of 
the most important ones from a pianist’s point of view. 

t 1 do not, of course, wish to convey the idea that on these new 
principles athletics are indispensable to the pianist, but only that he 
becomes enabled to profit by them as well as anyone else, 





legato scales and finger staccato, comes of tse/f as soon as 
the corresponding muscles employed are well developed. 
They will also notice that their trill and tremolo and ‘‘double 
notes” do zo¢ improve much from this exercise alone, prov- 
ing that to overcome these latter technical difficulties per- 
fection is required in many other muscles besides those 
which simply move the fingers. 

The exercise for trial is that of passing rapidly from a 
position conveniently termed ‘‘ Offence” to one equally 
typical of ‘‘ Defence.” The first consists of the closed fist 
held in the attitude for striking, but with the fingers not 
only curled as tightly on the palm as possible, but pressed 
together firmly at the same time, the whole hand then be- 
ing somewhat bent inward from the wrist. The ‘‘ De- 
fence” position is that of the hand in warding off a blow 
(the forearm is naturally turned round in passing from one 
to the other), with the fingers and thumb together but 
straight out, and the whole hand forming at the wrist as 
nearly a right angle with the forearm as possible. The 
quick passage from one position tothe other and back 
again to be repeated twelve times only with each hand, 
with a pause of about a second after each brisk movement. 

If the piano is able to stand a wrench to his old-fashioned 
modes of thought, a short trial of this single exercise will 
probably lead him to agree with a pupil of Madame Schu- 


mann’s that ‘‘this is just what we have been seeking for | 


generations.” 
STEINWAY HALL, LONDON, W., August, 1895. 








' The Whimsicality of Musicians. 
O the musical artist the world owes a double 
debt ; for while he gives delight by the exercise of his 
special gift, he often provides excellent entertainment by 
the display of his foibles and caprices. An eminent author- 
ity has said, sans phrase, that vocalists as a tribe are 
nothing but overgrown children; and, though it is easy 
enough to think of eminent singers to whom the unflatter- 
ing characterization is ludicrously inapplicable, it may well 
be that the exceptions are only sufficiently numerous to 
prove the rule. 

In one sense, indeed, the generalization is not compre- 
hensive enough; for, asa recent incident in the West of 
England reminds us, it is not only vocalists among musi- 
cians who are contributors to the gaiety of the race. As a 
humorist, however, M. Paderewski is not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the strange genius of whose wierd, 
dreamy music he is one of the two greatest living interpre- 
ters. Nieck, the most discriminating of Chopin’s biog- 
raphers, enthusiastically as he admires the composer and 
the artist, frankly declares that his nature was largely 
compounded of the woman and the child ; and treating of 
his relations with George Sand, whose superiority in force 
of character is not to be measured by her seniority in years, 
he aptly recalls Sydney Smith’s reason for liking the 
Grotes—that Mr. Grote was so ladylike, while Mrs. Grote 
was such a perfect gentleman. 

The dainty poet of the piano not only detested politics 
but had scarcely an interest outside his own art. Still as 
he moved through the salons of Paris he could tell at a 
glance whether a lady’sdress had been fabricated at a first- 
class orin an inferior establishment ; and when he was stay- 
ing at Edinburgh, with one foot in the grave, it was no- 
ticed that he had his hair curled every day by a servant. 
At least so the stury goes. If George Sand is to be be- 
lieved, his loves, as soon as woman began to delight him, 
were not only numerous but sometimes simultaneous. We 
need only recall how, at the time that he was contemplat- 
ing a marriage in Poland, he was on the point of proposing 
toa fair Parisienne, and only changed his mind because, 
on visiting his ideal accompanied by a friend who was at 
that time more eminent than himself in musical circles, 
she offered the latter a chair before asking her adorer to be 
seated. 

Let it be added, however, in justice to a being of rare 
genius, whose whole life was a hard, if not very heroic, 
fight against disease, that his femininity was but the defect 
of an abnormally delicate and ethereal nature. Much may 
be forgiven him, too, for his delightful vein of mockery. 
The flout that he administered to the ill-mannered host 
who pressed him.to play almost before he had swallowed 
his dinner—and to whom at last he said, between his 
coughs, ‘‘ But, sir, I have eaten so little”—should live as 
long as the choicest of his pieces, though many another 
virtuoso may hope, in turn, to get the credit of the mot. 

It is when we turn from genius to mere executive talent 
—tothe man or woman who is vox et preterea nihil—that 
we meet in full measure with the childishness which is so 
engaging a trait of the musical temperament. ‘The true 
explanation, according to Colonel Mapleson, of the rooted 
aversion of Giuglini to the part of Po//io, in Norma, is 
that once when he was sustaining the réle, the Druidical 
priestess, represented by Titiens, accidentally struck him a 
vigorous backhanded blow on the nose with her drum- 
stick. The laws of nature had their way and Po//io gave 
himself up for lost. But when the ensanguined current 
ceased to flow his terror gave place to anger, and he 
not only swore by the Holy Virgin and his guardian angel, 
‘** Mama” Puzzi, never to singin Bellini’s opera again, but 





insisted that the drumstick should be treated as a danger- 
ous criminal and kept under lock and key, 

The chief delight of the finest tenor since Tamberlik, 
after the exploding of squibs and crackers, was the flying 
of kites—in the literal sense—and it is said that he so often 
indulged in this innocent recreation in the Brompton road 
that at last the "bus drivers came to know him, and, im- 
probable as it may seem, were careful not to run him 
down. Equally instructive, as an indication of character, 
is the impresario’s reminiscences of another leading tenor. 
One evening, about three-quarters of an hour before the 
performance of Carmen was to begin, he sent word that he 
was indisposed, and the colonel, rushing off to his hotel, 
found him in bed. The only answer that he would vouch- 
safe to question or persuasion was a muttered “‘ Laissez- 


‘moi dormir,” and at last, losing all patience, the manager 


stepped forward with the intention of puiling off the bed 
clothes. 

But he had reckoned without the tenor’s dog Niagara, 
whose angry roar warned him not to proceed to extremities. 
Presently the sick man was prevailed upon to rise and 
dress, and on his being conducted to the piano it was clear 
that he was in excellent voice. But he still hesitated, and 
at last referred the question to Niagara. ‘‘ Est-ce que ton 
maitre doit chanter?” he asked, and, interpreting the 
growl of the sympathetic beast as a negative, he stripped 
off his clothes and in a trice was between the sheets again, 
while the wrathful manager had to fare forth and announce 
that the doors would be closed for the night. Such mag- 
nificent indolence as this can only be matched by well 
authenticated stories of Field, the Irish composer and 
pianist. If his walkingstick slipped ont of his hand he 
would complacently wait until] someone was obliging 
enough to pick it up, and his habit of slumbering while his ~ 
pupils were performing provoked one of them to ask him 
whether he thought that he was paid 20 roubles for allow- 
ing himself to be played to sleep. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the caprices 
of the artists of the lyric stage ; but it is pleasanter to re- 
call an incident or two which suggests that even this shield 
has another side, Mr. Santley, for example, when singing 
in Il Magico Flauto, five and twenty years ago, quelled 
what might easily have become a disastrous panic, due to 
some gauze having caught fire, by stepping forward and 
advising the terrified audience, in his breezy way, *‘ not to 
act like a lot of fools!” The result was that not a soul 
moved. Tamburini, again, once saved Mercadante's Eliza 
e Claudio from an ignominious collapse. 

When Madame Lipparini, the prima donna, had been 
frightened off the stage, the great baritone stepped into the 
breach, investing himself with her costume, assuming her 
voice, and going through the whole part, duets and all, 
winding up by dancing a pas de quatre with the Taglionis 
and Mile. Rinaldini! And of Grisi, Heine's rose, ‘‘ the 
nightingale among flowers,” it is recorded to her credit 
that she scarcely ever disappointed the public.. Yet even 
this conscientious artist was not equally considerate of her 
impresario ; for in 1861, when she was’ at least forty-nine, 
if not fifty-five—for the year of her birth is uncertain—she 
engaged with Mr, Gye not to appear in public again for five 
years. Mr. Gye naturally supposed that this was equiva- 
lent to a final retirement ; but at the expiration of her sen- 
tence the cantatrice made her rentrée at Her Majesty’s in 
her old part of Zucrezza with immense success, and many 
there be still who have delightful recollections of that 
memorable occasion.— 7he London Standard. 








Karlsbad .—The operetta Der Galar.s Kérig, by Mor- 
way, music by Stix, was produced at Karlsbad for the first 
time. It had a sensational success. Morway was re- 
peatedly called out, and many numbers had to be repeated, 
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HE sixteenth congress of the International Lit- 
erary and Artistic Association will be held at 
Dresden at the end of September. Many writers, dra- 
matic authors, composers, painters, photographers, 
&c., will discuss numerous questions respecting 
authors’ rights and universal copyright as contem- 
plated by the Berne convention. 





CLAUDIA. 


HE opera Claudia, to be produced in September at 
Berlin, is the work of Gellio Benvenuto Coronaro, 
and the libretto is taken from the Claudia of Georges 
Sand, the novel which was used by Alexandre Dumas 
as the base of his Denise. 
The librettist of Claudia, Fontana, adheres more 
closely to Georges Sand’s story than Dumas did, only 
changing the conclusion, so as to make what was a 
hymn of forgiveness into a hymn of hate. A rich 
peasant has seduced a girl, she becomes a mother, 
the child dies, and she is abandoned. Another 
peasant, Si/vio, falls in love with her, but she rejects 
him, as she feels herself unworthy. Sz/vio confesses 
his love troubles to the first lover of Claudia, who 
brags about his seduction of her, but afterward with- 
draws his charges. Claudia, however, confesses the 
truth to Si/vio and also her love for him. The con- 
versation is heard by her grandfather, and as the 
seducer is opportunely passing that way the old man 
stabs him and then falls down as if struck by light- 
ning; with merely strength to utter the words, 
“Silvio, take the poor girl!” Si/vio clasps the weep- 
ing girl to his heart, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come, he has con- 
fided you to me!” 





THE SAFER EXTREME. 


E are accustomed periodically to rise up and 
revile ourselves. We accuse ourselves of 
musical sins, yet do nothing toredeem them. We say 
we are capricious, led by fads, inconstant to merit, 
faithless, variable, creatures of a season musical 
community. Soweare. Welike not repetition even 
of the best. Like children iet loose in a fruit orchard 
or a shop of sweets, we pick what looks best from a 
dazzling variety, but we demand the variety. Just so 
far in our musical history we refuse a banquet com- 
posed of any one staple commodity. We need sips 
and tid-bits from a gigantic menu, and however good 
the individual items may prove themselves a little of 
them goes a long way. 
Of course this is tremendously discouraging to 
artists. If singers and players who give the best part 
of their lives to study were left to the mercies of 
American approval, what would become of them? 
American approval—that is, the approval which pays 
to see and hear—seldom lasts more than a season. 
Of course there is the inherent approval which con- 
tinues to admit an artist’s worth, but it is of the in- 
animate, non-supporting kind. It must not be 
asserted, however, that what the public think good 
to-day they think bad to-morrow. It is simply that 
after hearing it briefly they admit it is a good thing, 
an exceeding good thing of its kind, but ‘‘le roi est 
mort, vive le roi;” they will take, if you please, some- 
thing new. 
Now this something new which they will take must 
also be something good of its kind. Prone as we are 
to change we will not discard the good for the 
mediocre. We demand the cream of talent and 
incessant variety. We are not here content, as in 
European centres where the best of its kind presents 
itself, to accept and support it season after season, 
with the sense that we cannot improve on this ex- 
position of any one phase of art. We admit that the 


fer sacrificing the phase which it represents to ac- 
cepting one exponent therein for season upon season 
to follow. The history of a Jean de Reszké or a 
Paderewski is not typical of American constancy. 
With a few stray others they are only the exception 
to the rule that the heyday of good artists thus far in 
American history is brief. 

In Europe, Great Britian especially, the other ex- 
treme is in force. When Mario's own beloved Italy 
would stuff its ears against the tenor note which 
once upon a time might ‘‘ soothe the souls in purga- 
tory,” London for auld lang syne’ sake went wild 
over the poor feeble echo, as it had in the days of his 
zenith. ‘‘I heard Mario during his last appearances 
there,” remarked Victor Maurel last season. ‘‘London 
went wild. Mon Dieu! but his squeak was droll.” 
Albani, once a favorite here, retains her hold on Eng- 
land without any lasting art reason. Sims Reeves, 
Santley and others are all indulged in like fashion. 
Patti will be a lifelong fixture there, if indications go 
for anything. In France and Germany they show a 
consistent regard for artists, so long as they remain 
capable of doing their work. Probably in the case of 
great ones a little beyond this betimes, but seldom to 
the extent of England, whose fidelity is a proverb, 
and by contrast to the United States stands forth 
pretty often as a byword and a reproach. 

In reactionary fits of self-accusation we find it 
natural sometimes to look across at our cousins, and 
think their code of loyalty a beautiful and wholesome 
thing, and the one thing worthy of emulation. If we 
balance matters, however, instead of letting the 
pendulum swing from one extreme to another, we 
shall find a good deal of salve for our conscience, as 
well as a good ground for hope that our present state 
is only the forerunner of an eclectic art sympathy 
which shall endure sufficiently for our general art 
progress, as well as for the personal success of all 
artists who deserve it. 

Even as the case at present stands the cause of art 
suffers less at our volatile hands than at the ever- 
lastingly clinging ones of our English cousins, We 
seek variety, not so much for caprice as from the 
eager, hungry impulse to get the best of everything, 
to get it all quickly, to skim as it were the continent 
where by and by we shall take time to choose our 
resting places and revisit and attach ourselves to 
them after we have been able to compare them with 
the rest. After all we get the best, not the consistent 
best, but the variegated best, in its prime and glow 
of most things in music, and surely, although it be 
associated with much infidelity to worth, is it not a 
better extreme from which to simmer down to true 
musical appreciation than is the worn out pabulum 
offered and accepted abroad? 

All extremes are bad, but in contrast with that of 
English loyalty to its chosen ones, so often urged 
against us, we are certainly in a position to shelter 
ourselves under the mantle of art. Between the case 
‘all artist and noart” and “‘no one artist, but art in 
variety" the balance weighsin ourfavor. We do not 
hold to one good thing when we get it,as we might 
and ought, but we demand many good things and we 
get them, to the disappointment, no doubt, of many 
a worthy artist, but not to the deterioration of any 
art standard, as will be caused by the adherence to 
worn out ideals, 


The American evil of tiring of first-rate artists just 
as soon as the cream of their talents has been tested 
is bad, but the English one of accepting them long 
after the very skim milk of these talents has disap- 
peared is worse. With all our fickleness we get few 
falsities foisted upon us, and the growing taste is not 
perverted. Abroad, where a cracked fiddle string of 
a voice is made to do introductory duty to an army of 
faithful ears as ‘‘the greatest lyric tenor of the age,” 
or where a veteran instrumentalist, who has outgrown 
the bare muscular force necessary to his work, is 
introduced as ‘‘ the most colossal player of his day,"’ 
the consequences are shamefully misleading. No, 
we are variable and inconsistent over here, but we 
do not defame art, or run the risk of having our 
youthful musical taste miseducated. 

Our extreme, though faulty, is the safer. By de- 
grees, when we have nipped the brightest blossoms 
from every bough and the ardor of our musical im- 
pulse is brought within more patient check, we shall 
have had only a shifting, not a false or inferiorst, and- 
ard from which to reduce things to symmetry. We 
shall reach the symmetry. Like children we are now 
roaming through a palace of ready-made treasures. 
We know the treasures from the baubles, but like all 
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pause not at the intrinsic beauty or worth of one or 
other separately. 

By and by we shall have time, and our loyalty shall 
then be fixed upon a progressive as well as enduring 
basis. Not on the echoes and remnants of things that 
once were, but on the worthiest of things that are, 
and which we shall treasure in due length and propor- 
tion to their value in the cause of true music. 





HUYSMAN AND SACRED MUSIC. 


EADERS of J. K. Huysman’s edifying works 
must have traced with satisfaction the conver- 
sion of his latest hero, M. Durtal, in “‘ En Route,” to 
religion. His experiences at the performance of the 
Black Mass of the Satanists gave him a pious turn, 
and he began to frequent the churches of Paris. The 
first of which he gives an account is Saint Sulpice. 
He loved to go there because the choir was good ; as 
for the preacher, he recognized him by ‘‘the vaseline 
of his delivery and the grease of his accent” as a 
well-fed dispenser of common;taces. Nor did M. 
Durtal care for the popular pulpit orators who are 
**coddled like tenors,” such as Monsabre, Didon, the 
Coquelins of the Church, or, in a still lower depth, 
that bellicose ‘‘duffer” the Abbé d’Hulst. 

No, it was the music that attracted him, and that 
music the old plain song. The sermon over, amid 
profound silence the organ preluded, then effaced 
itself and simply sustained the voices as they rolled 
through the arches. ‘‘ Based on the restrained rumble 
of the organ, supported by bassos so deep that they 
seem to go down into themselves, the voices sprang 
forth with the words, De profundis clamavi ad te Do, 
then paused and let the final syllables mine fall like a 
heavy tear. The voice of the boys *‘just about to 
moult” took up the second verse, Domine, exaudi vocem 
meam, and the second half of the last word remained 
again in suspense; but instead of falling to earth, 
crushed like a drop, it seemed to rise by a supreme 
effort and dart to heaven, the cry of anguish of the 
disembodied soul, flung naked in tears before its 
God. Then after a pause the organ, assisted by two 
contrabasses, roared, bearing in its torrent all the 
voices, the baritones, the tenors and the basses, no 
longer mere scabbards for the sharp blades of the 
children, but sounding with all their force, while the 
voices of the little soprani pierced through them like 
an afrow of crystal.” It was incomparably beautiful, 
the De Profundis thus rendered. 

When the De Profundis had ended a motet of the 
eighteenth century was sung. Forthis Durtal did 
not care. Far superior to the most vaunted works of 
theatrical or worldly music is the old plain song, that 
floating, naked melody, at once aerial and tombal, that 
solemn cry of sadness, that proud cry of joy, those 
grand hymns of faith which seem to spring up in the 
cathedrals like irresistible geysers from the very feet 
of the Romanesque pillars. ‘‘ Artists of genius have 
labored to interpret the sacret texts ; Vittoria, Jos- 
quin de Prés, Palestrina, Orlando Lassus, Handel, 
Bach, Haydn have written marvelous pages, often 
indeed elevated by the mystic effluence, the very em- 
anation of the Middle Ages, now forever lost; still 
their works, spite of everything, seem artificial and 
vainglorious in face of the humble magnificence, the 
sober splendor, of the Gregorian chant. After them 
it was all over, for composers no longer believed. 
In the modern world we may quote some religious 
pieces of Lesueur, Wagner, Berlioz, César Franck; but 
there you detect the author crouching behind his work, 
the artist bound to exhibit his talent, thinking of the 
exaltation of his own glory, and in consequence omit- 
ting God. Weare in face of superior men, but men 
with their weaknesses, their inalienable vanity, the 
blemish of their senses. In the liturgic chant, created 
almost always anonymously in the seclusion of the 
cloister, there is a source not of this world, without a 
vein of sin, a trace of art.” 

At Saint Sulpice, Huysman writes in another pas- 
sage, when the choir is singing, the litanies are 
given toa plain song melody, bellowed by the gong 
of a bass to which the shrill fife of the boys responds, 
but during the Rosary month, except on Fridays, 
they are confided to girls, and then around a wheezy 
harmonium a troop of young and old geese, to music 
like that of a country fair, made the Virgin whirl 
about in the litanies as if on a merry-go-round. Still, 
at Saint Sulpice there was no talking, and the Vespers 
are celebrated with great solemnity. For most of the 
time the seminary reinforces the choir, and by a 
maitrise thus strengthened. the hymns roll forth, 
supported by the grand organ. Chanted, in halves, 
without unison, reduced to the state of couplets ut- 





tered, some by a baritone and the others by the choir, 
they are painted and curled ; but as they are equally 
adulterated in other churches there is the advantage 
of hearing them at Saint Sulpice by a powerful choir 
well directed. The service only was really odious 
when the first verse of the Magnificat struck the 
vaulted roof with a formidable explosion. The organ 
then swallowed one strophe out of two, and under the 
pretext that the duration of the office of Incensing 
was too long for this chant, M. Widor, installed be- 
fore his buffet, poured out des soldes défraichis of 
music, warbled high up, imitating the human voice 
and the flute, the bagpipe and the galoubet, the 
musette and the bassoon, and repeated twaddle 
which he accompanied on the cornemuse, or, when 
tired of these minauderies, he finished by imitating 
the rolling of locomotives over an iron bridge. The 
choirmaster was not behind the organist in his hatred 
of plain song. for he rejoiced at the Salut to put aside 
the Gregorian melodies and make his choristers gur- 
gle rigadoons. It was no longer a sanctuary. All 
the mystic décullotages of the late Gounod, the rhap- 
sodies of old Thomas, the entrechats of indigent 
musicastres were given a la queue leu leu by chorus 
men from Lamoureux, and sung unfortunately by 
children whose voices were profaned by these com- 
monplace vulgarities of art. Yet the choirmaster 
must be an excellent musician, for he can render bet- 
ter than anyone in Paris the De Profundis en faux 
bourdon and the Dies Ire. At Saint Sulpice, if the 
curé tolerates the gaudrioles they give him, he does 
not permit, as at Saint Severin, the cabotins to en- 
liven the service on Good Friday with the ragged 
bursts of their voice, nor has he admitted a solo on 
the cor-anglais, as has been done at Saint Thomas. 
If the Saluts at this church are a disgrace, the Com- 
plines remain really charming, in spite of their thea- 
trical attitude. 

M. Huysman then draws a comparison between the 
chanted proses of the Church and the canvases of 
the old Primitive painters. Havenot the responses of 
the Tenebrze of Vittoria a similar inspiration, an 
equal height as the masterpiece of Quentin Matsys, 
the Entombment of Christ? Is not the Regina Celi 
of Lassus marked by the candid and quaint spirit, 
the good faith, of the works of old Brueghel? So the 
Miserere of Josquin de Prés is analogous to the works 
of the oid masters of Flanders and Burgundy. A 
similar comparison with architecture is traced, for 
plain song is the aerial moving paraphrase of the 
immoyable structure of the cathedrals, the imma- 
terial, fluid interpretation of the canvases of tlie 
Primitives; the winged translation of the Latin 
Proses. ‘‘ But now it is changed and tattered, domi- 
nated by the noise of the organ and sung God knows 
how!’ Most of the choirs, when they sing it, seem 
to wish to imitate frogs in a ditch, others are pleased 
to imitate the noise of crickets, the creaking of 
pulleys, the cry of cranes, yet its imperishable beauty 
still subsists. 

When M. Durtal arrived at the Madeleine there was 
a funeral going on. The church itself provokes the 
remark that the clergy must think Christ is a tourist, 
as they invite him to alight at a building the outside 
of which bears no cross, and the inside is like the 
salon of the Continental Hotel. The voices of the 
boys were shrill and weak, the basses had a poor 
delivery and were over-ripe; we are evidently far 
from Saint Sulpice. 

At another time he took refuge at Saint Gervais, 
where at certain seasons they played some motets of 
old masters ; but this church, like Saint Eustache, is 
a paying concert where faith has nothing to do. 
The services are frivolous séances of pious music, a 
compromise between the theatre and God. 

At Saint Severin Durtal found a bevy of young 
girls who “‘ knitted with voices and needles the frayed 
wool of the hymns,” and he fled back to Saint Sulpice, 
where he fell among a crowd walking about and talk- 
ing as if out of doors, and heard marches of orpheon- 
ists, valses of the guingettes and firework tunes. He 
fled again ; he dared not try Saint Germain des Prés, 
for the clergy there are especially, almost alarmingly, 
hideous, and the choir infamous’ The boys seem to 
spit vinegar, and the old singers stew in the furnace 
of their throats a kind of vocal panada, a real bouillie 
of sounds. Nor dared he try St. Thomas d’Aquin, 
with its howls and flons-flons, where the choir has 
lost all shame. Here the litanies were often ren- 
dered by women—litanies all powdered and scented 
with bergamot. They were in fact adapted to a 
minuet air, and thus suited the opera-like architec- 
ture of the church, presenting a Virgin with mincing 





steps, holding her petticoat by two fingers, bowing 
with charming courtesies and retiring with a grand 
salutation. Evidently there was no connection with 
sacred music, but it was not unpleasant to hear. All 


‘that was wanted was a piano instead of an organ. In 


disgust he tried Saint Clotilde, but there he met a 
ballet of profane airs, a regular witches’ sabbath. 

The Church of Notre Dame des Victoires has the 
peculiarity of being much frequented by men of ail 
ranks, ‘‘ with honest countenances and clean faces, 
not the horrible grimaces of the workman of the 
Catholic clubs.” Here the litanies of Mary were 
sang to a quaint air, a kind of musical cento, made of 
one knows not what, very rhythmic, and continually 
changing the tone, alternately quick and grave, evok- 
ing reminiscences of the old airs of the seventeenth 
century, and abruptly turning to a barrel organ tune 
quite modern, almost vulgar. ‘After the Kyrie 
Eleison the Virgin came on the scene like a ballet gir! 
to a dance tune, but when certain of her attributes 
or symbols were mentioned the music became re- 
spectful; it became slow, solemn, repeating twice on 
the same motive some of her attributes, the Refugium 
Peccatorum among others, and then resumed its 
course and its graces with leaps and bounds. The 
Salut and chants were celebrated by the scrapings of 
a choir, catarrhal basses and sniffling boys, but when 
the organ gave out its first chords and the plain song 
began the choir had only to fold its arms and hold its 
tongue, for the faithful themselves entoned the hum- 
ble and glorious chant. At least Notre Dame des 
Victoires gives one curious chants, strange litanies 
not heard elsewhere ; but, ill or well, it sang the plain 
song; it did not, as at Saint Sulpice and other 
churches, dress up the Tantum Ergo with imbecile 
flons-flons, and melodies for a military band or a 
banquet. The clergy must have lost not the sense of 
art, for that they never had, but the most elementary 
sense of the liturgy, to accept such heresies. 

None of the chants, not even those most respected 
by the choirs, are exact. The Tantum Ergo, for ex- 
ample, remains almost faithful to the Prestet fides, 
and there it is derailed ; it disregards the very per- 
ceptible nuances which the Gregorian melody com- 
mands at the moment when the text avows the, im- 
potence of reason and the potent aid of faith. The 
Salve Regina is cut down one-half, enervated, robbed 
of all color; its neumes are amputated, it is made 
ignoble. But, besides the alteration of the musical 
text, the style in which the plain song is bellowed is 
absurd; one of the first requisites of rendering it 
well is that all the voices go together, all singing at 
the same time, syllable by syllable, note by note ; it 
requires unison, in a word. It does not admit of 
accompaniment ; it ought to be chanted alone, with- 
out an organ; all that can be permitted is for the 
instrument to give the intonation and accompany en 
sourdine, just enough to maintain the line traced by 
the voices. 

The plain song is respected only in abbeys subject 
to the Benedictine rule ; Dom Pothier has done for it 
what Dom Guéranger has done for the liturgy. To 
hear the Gregorian melodies executed as they were 
in the Middle Ages, you must go to the Black Monks 
of Solesmes or Ligugé ; at Paris the Benedictine nuns 
of the Rue Monsieur have the authentic repertory, so 
has the little seminary at Versailles, which tollows 
Solesmes exactly. At Paris, however, the churches 
which use the liturgic melodies for the most part 
have adopted the false notation published by Pustet, 
of Ratisbon. ‘‘ The errors and frauds with which 
these editions abound are demonstrated. To pretend, 
as their partisans do, that this version is that of Pal- 
estrina, who was charged by Pope Pan! V. to revise 
the musical liturgy of the Church, is an argument 
deprived of veracity and void of force, for it is known 
that when he died he had scarcely begun the cor- 
rection of the Gradual. Even if he had finished his 
work that does not prove that his interpretation 
ought to be preferred to that which has been recentiy 
established after patient research by the Abbey of 
Solesmes, for their Benedictine texts are based on 
the copy preserved in the Monastery of Saint Gall of 
the Antiphonary of Saint Gregory, the oldest and 
surest monument of true plain song possessed by the 
church. 

‘This manuscript, of which the facsimile, the photo- 
graphs exist, is the code of the Gregorian melodies, 
and ought to be the neumatic bible of the choirs. It 


may be held as certain that the German volumes are 
the absolute negation of the Gregorian tradition, the 
most complete heresy of plain song.” 

Huysman’s hero, it will be seen, is very severe ; he 
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even calls satiated one of the executioners of 
plain song, but allows he had some mercy. Instead 
of forcing it into the mold of modern harmony, he 
compelled this harmony to adapt itself to the austere 
tonality of plain song. How much better would it 
have been to let it alone and not force it to tow a 
useless load? Mendelssohn is good enough for a mar- 
riage at the Madeleine, where an heroic march with 
‘cellos and fiddles, tubas and cymbals salutes the de- 
parture for decomposition of a banker. Who will 
proscribe ‘‘ cette mystique égrillarde, ces fonts 4 l'eau 
de bidet-qu'inventa Gounod"? What a misfortune to 
introduce on feast days things by Massenet or Du- 
bois, by Benjamin Godard or Widor ! 








LATEST FROM PARIS. 

PARIS, August 13, 1895. 
AURICE GRAU leaves for Carlsbad on his an- 
nual visit to that resort to-day. He tells me 
that the contract of Abbey & Grau with Sembrich 
has a limitation clause which gives her the privilege 
to withdraw before or by September 1, and heis under 
the impression that she will withdraw, as it is doubt- 
ful if a season of opera at St. Petersburg would take 
place without her just now; that is, the advantages 
to her of sucha season would outweigh any American 
advantages and the risks associated, on account of 
the perceptible indifference of her reception at Lon- 
don in the past season. The St. Petersburg season 
is, however, by no means assured, and Sembrich may 

yet come. Personally I do not think she will come. 

This would also put an end to her concertizing un- 
der the management of Johnston & Arthur, who hold 
a contract dependent upon the Abbey & Grau contract. 

The latter firm has also engaged Frances Saville, 
the soprano, who will sing some of the Melba réles 
until the latter finishes her concert tour under the Ellis 
management. I learn that this company will be com- 
posed entirely of vocalists and, if so, all the gossip 
regarding a certain solo violinist, who was considered 
a necessary complement to the Melba company, falls 
to the ground. He was in London when Melba sang 
at Covent Garden, but there seems to be no truth in 
the many rumors of affiliation between the high non- 
contracting parties. 

The two De Reszkés are due in Paris to-day. Itis 
a dead or living sure thing that Jean de Reszke will 
not sing in the Meistersingers in German. The 
opera will be given, as it was last year, in Italian. 
A chorus of forty voices is to be trained to sing in 
what Mr. Grau calls his German accessory opera. 
‘‘Just as we made French opera accessory some 
years ago, we now make German opera accessory,” 
he says. Orfeo may be made the curtain raiser 
for La Navarraise, as it is impossible to expect 
Calvé to sing in Cavalleria anti La Navarraise 
on the same night. As there is no prospect for a 
Nedda Pagliacci cannot very well be given. Brema 
would be the attraction in Orfeo. There has never 
been a satisfactory JVedda in New York. Mr. Grau 
willingly admits this. 

Emma Eames goes to St. Petersburg, if there is to 
be opera there, a matter not definitely decided. Be- 
_ fore leaving for the United States Calvé sings here 

at the Opéra Comique, La Navarraise being the 
strong card. Mr. Grau has not much faith in one 
act operas. I believe the latter work will be an out- 
right success in the United States—of course, only 
with Calvé, who is now on a vacation on her farm 
near Toulouse. 

Johnston & Arthur have a copartnership with Ab- 
bey & Grau for Hofmann, Josef Hofmann, the pian- 
ist, for the next season. The matter was arranged 
through Hermann Wolff, of Berlin. Abbey had a 
contract with Hofmann virtually controlling him for 
the Union. The piano to be played is always a vital 
question, because no piano artist, be he ever so 
clever, can succeed in the United States on what the 
Germans call a Xlapperhkasten, a rattlebox, let us 
say. Those days have passed forever. Neither do 
I believe that, in view of recent events, any great 
pianist will take chances by permitting his manage- 
ment to arrange a commercial treaty with a piano 
firm which supplies a piano to him, no matter what 
its defects may be. However, the discussion of the 
question is needless ; it is the indubitable fact before 
us which shows that a good pianist must have a 
good piano to do justice to himself. There is con- 
siderable time ahead for Hofmann’s piano and its dis- 
cussion, but it is nevertheless a vital point. 

The engagement of Sauret, the violinist, by Johns- 
ton & Arthur has been announced. He leaves Eng- 
land for America the day after Christmas or that 





week and will be placed en fournée. Rivarde, the 
other solo violinist, will be handled by Johnston & 
Arthur, who are managers of artists and not in the 
general managerial business. Since last writing the 
engagement of Hekking, the violoncellist, by this 
firm has been cancelled. In fact it was merely under 
advisement. 

Mme. d’Arona, the well-known New York vocal 
teacher, is here and will remain about a month or so. 
Details of recent successes met by this artist on the 
Continent here will be given in the regular letter of 
the correspondent of THE MusicaL CourRIER. 

Clarence Eddy, the American organ virtuoso, who 
has met with such extraordinary success in England, 
is expected here to-morrow. He is to be the guest of 
Guilmant at the latter’s beautiful home at Meudon. 

Ternina, the German soprano of the Damrosch 
troupe, has a month’s leave of absence. This will 
give her about four weeks in the United States. 
It is generally understood that Pollini, the enter- 
prising Hamburg undertaker (enfrepfreneur), has a 
financial interest in all engagements made through 
him of German opera singers going to the United 
States. He holds contracts and these contracts must 
be respected in the American agreement. He made 
a large profit on the last Alvary engagement (let us 
hope so), and he will also gain a decent percentage 
on the Klafsky contract with the Damrosch com- 
pany. All these matters should not be published, 
except in a music journal. 

Massenet’s Le Cid will be mounted at the Metro- 
politan at the particular request of Calvé. Mefisto- 
fele may be; but this is doubtful. The frightfully 
costly Huguenots experiments will not be repeated. 
Carmen, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, Meistersinger, Lo- 
hengrin (not Tannhduser), the Melba line later in the 
season, and the one act Calvé operas and Orfeo, will 
constitute the Italian repertory. Lohengrin, of 
course, also in German, if not in Italian, and Tristan. 
The complete repertory has by no means been de- 
cided upon. Novelties crop up, as you see, and the 
season promises to be interesting. 

A remarkable story could be told of Joachim’s true 
reason for refusing to go to America under Johns- 
ton & Arthur's tempting management, and it would 
reflect the highest credit upon the character of that 
great artist. If at any time Mr. Johnston is willing 
that publicity be given to it, I should be pleased to 
send it to you. Until that privilege is secured, the 
story cannot be told. Johnston leaves for the United 
States next Saturday. 

Ysaye, on his next American tour, 1896- 97, will be 
accompanied personally and on the piano by his 
brother, Théophile Ysaye, a very talented pianist. 

Victor Maurel has gone to Vichy and will imme- 
diately visit Munich to attend the Wagner cyclus 
there. It is by no means decided’ that he will not 
visit America this coming season, and it need not 
occasion surprise if he sings with the Abbey & Grau 
Company. 

Mr. J. H. Alpuente, of the Phipps & Alpuente 
Bureau, New York, leaves Liverpool on August 27 on 
the Aurania for New York, after a three months’ 
business trip in Europe. 

The father of Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, spent 
last week in Paris. 

Miss Maud Morgan, harpist and organist, of New 
York, is summering in Scotland. 

Ambroise Thomas, who is at Ragatz, will end his 
vacation with a sojourn at a country resort near 
Bayonne. 

Mr. Geo. B. Selby, the Louisville, Ky., organist, will 
teach New York end of this or beginning of next 
month. He has been residing at the Hotel Continen- 
tal here for some weeks. It is probable that Mr. 
Selby will be able to furnish these columns with some 
interesting news regarding himself very soon. 

I have just come across the admission list of the 
coming opera season at Wiesbaden, Germany, which 
begins next Sunday, August 18. The opera is en- 
dowed by the German Emperor, and the prices are 
80 pfennige for the cheapest reserved seat (less than 
20 cents) ; good reserved seats for 36 eents,-and the 
highest box seats, $1.80, usually vacant except on 
gala nights. 

Two telegrams from London inform me of a great 
success attained last Saturday night at the opening 
of Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts by Mrs. Van- 
derveer-Green, the American singer, who is engaged 
by Henry Wolfsohn for a seven months’ tour in the 
United States, beginning in October. Mrs. Vander- 
veer-Green seems to have overwhelmed the audience 
with the power, the passion and the intelligence of 





her singing. An the same concert the baritone, 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who is going to America this com- 
ing season, also made what the London people call a 
great hit. I am indebted to the London office of THE 
MusicaL Courter and to the management for this 
information. 

Mr. Otto Floersheim, of the Berlin branch of Tue 
MuSICAL Courier, is expected at Spa, Belgium, next 
week, 

Mierszwinski, the Polish tenor, isin Paris. He will 
sing in Russia and Germany the coming season. 





MOZART AI BOLOGNA. 


OUNT ALBICINI, secretary of the Philharmonic 
Academy of Bologna, has published an article 
respecting Mozart's relations with that organization. 
In the archives of the academy occurs the following 
entry: 

Signor Wolfgango Amadeo Mozart di Salisburgo in eta di anni 
tredici in quattordici aggregato_compositore sotto il principato di 
Petronio Lanz? pei voti li 9. ottobre 1770. 

This is followed by a receipt for 40 scudi, paid by 
the hands of Padre Martini, as a fee for Mozart's ad- 
mission as a ‘‘foreign composer.” The report of the 
academic sitting of October 9, 1770, continues as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ After reading a letter handed in by Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, of Salzburg, fourteen years old, in 
which he expresses a wish to be received into the 
academy, and to submit himself to the examination 
prescribed by the statutes, the president opened the 
antiphonary and selected an antiphone, which was then 
given to the candidate to work on. He retired into 
the room assigned to him and set to work. In less 
than an hour Mozart produced his composition, which, 
due regard being given to the circumstances (his age, 
most probably), was found satisfactory. A proposi- 
tion was then made for his admission as ‘maestro 
compositore,’ and as the votes were in its favor, the 
academy resolved to grant him his diploma.” 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement as to 
the extemporary character of Mozart's composition, 
yetan Italian professor, Eugenio Pirani, attempts to 
deprive the young composer of all merit. He says 
that the library of the Liceo Musicale of Bologna con- 
tains the original manuscript of the composition, 
written in Mozart's own hand, and on the opposite 
page another amended version, entirely different from 
that of Mozart, written by the hand of Padre Martini. 
“This Martini version,” he writes, ‘‘is the one that 
Mozart handed in as his own work. We need not 
assume that Mozart had purloined the manuscript, 
but that his extraordinary memory enabled him to 
reproduce Martini’s work. The ‘ accidental ’ choice 
of the antiphone given out by the president was per- 
haps an ‘ accident’ arranged by good Padre Martini.” 

Pirani’s remarks seem not only ungenerous, but ab- 
solutely without any foundation. Whatever affection 
Padre Martini had for the young Mozart it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that he would write for him, long be- 
forehand, a composition on a certain antiphone, 
Quaerite primum regnum Dei, and then manage to 
have that antiphone ‘‘ accidentally” chosen by the 
president. It would be quite natural after the exam- 
ination that the teacher should go over the exercise 
with his pupil and indicate on the blank page the cor- 
rections and emendations that his knowledge and skill 
suggested. Nor is there any proof given us that Mo- 
zart handed in the Martini version. A genius like 
Mozart might well produce at the age of fourteen a 
work equal or superior to what many scholars twice 
his age could have composed; he might well have 
handed in a ‘‘strictly written, faultless work in seri- 
ous style that would fully satisfy the se dipreetes of 
the strict academicians.” 


THE AUTHOR OF THE KUTSCHKE LIED, 
E most popular song of the German soldiers 
during the war of 1870-71 was the so-called 

Kutschke Lied. Inthe Neue Preussische Zeitung of Au- 

gust 14, 1870, there was a paragraph, probably by 

Hesekiel, stating: ‘‘Among the many songs of this 

war, decidedly the best of the hero songs is that 

composed by Fusilier Kutschke of the Fortieth Regi- 
ment at the advanced posts at Saarbriick. As hesaw 
the French running away at the edge of the wood, 


he sang : 





Was Kraucht da in dem Busch herum? 


Ich glaube es ist Napolium. 
“ Both text and words are simple and thoroughly 
soldierly. ‘Hurrah for Kutschke!” 


Charlot’s ‘‘ Chanson des Allemands contre la France 
pendant la guerre d'invasion 1870-1871” attributes 
the composition to a Prussian general, probably the 
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Crown Prince. It was evident, indeed, that the song 
was the work of a man of education, who was at- 
tempting to writein a popularstyle. Thereal author 
was one of the most unpopular men of his day, a 
declared Lichtfeind, afterward a Lutheran minister 
at Basedow, in Mecklenburg, who had been a soldier 
in his youth. The song is a development of some 
verses written about the first Napoleon : 
Was hat der rum za Kraachen dort? 
Drauf, Kameraden, jagt ihn fort, 

and originally consisted of four stanzas that were 
printed in the Mecklenburgische Anzeiger for the first 
time. At once various guesses as to the author were 
made, while presents of all kinds, from all parts, 
were sent to the army in the field ‘‘ For the brave fusi- 
lier Kutscbke.” But Pistorius had a rival claimant. 
A Rhineland poet arose and said that he had written a 
song exactly the same.in a Rhenish railroad car, 
where he had left it lying, and that in all probability 
Pistorius had picked it up. Pistorius was most likely 
never on a Rhenish railroad in his life, and the Rhen- 
ish poet finally abandoned his claim. The only pres- 
ent accepted by Pistorius was one sent from Chicago 
“ Fiir Kutschke.” 

The other Kutschke Lieder, eight in number, such 
as Ne ganze Erbswursch wett’ ich drauf, were written 
by Gustav Schenk, editor of the Berliner Fremdenblatt. 
Pistorius died in 1877. 

The whole song, however, is inspired by the old 
song of the War of the Liberation that begins : 


Immer langsam voran, immer langsam voran, 
Dass die dstreich’sche Landwehr nachkommen kann! 


Wir Oestreicher sein goar prave Leit’, 
Wir marschiren des Tags in holbe Meile weit. 


Das Marschiren nimmt halt goar kan End’, 
Weil vener der Uffziere die Landkoarten kennt ; 
in which occur the lines : 


Bei Leipzig woar anne grusze Schlacht, 
Do hoan barr zihn Tute zu Gesangenen gemacht. 


Woas schieicht ock durt im Puscherum? 
Doas is gewiets Napolium. 


Reiszt aus, reiszt aus, reiszt olle, olle aus! 
Durt stiht a feindliches Schilderhaus ! 


Whereupon let us ask, ‘“‘Is there anything new in 
the world?” 








The Melba Operatic Concert 
Company. 


HE Melba Operatic Concert Company will con- 
sist of the following artists: Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Scalchi, Mile. Bauermeister, Mr. D'Aubigné and Sig. 
Campanari. There will be a complete orchestra, Mr. Lan- 
don Ronald conductor. 

Mme. Melba will sail from England the middle of Sep- 
tember. The concert season will be about twelve weeks, 
as on January 1 Melba joins the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
Opera Company, remaining with them during their entire 
season. After that she has engagements to sing in London 
and Paris, so that her time is entirely engaged until August 
1 next. 





Malibran.—A bust of Malibran by an eminent sculp- 
tor will be placed in the hall of the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
although that famous artist was never a member of that in- 
stitution. 


Opera Comique, Paris.—In the forthcoming rep- 
resentations of La Navarraise the cast will be Avzfa, Mlle. 
Calvé; Zhe General, Herrmann Devries; Cardone, 
Ramon; Bustamente, Belhomme; Araguil, Jerome or 
Leprestre. After Calvé’s departure for America her réle 
will be taken by Mme. De Nuovina. After La Navarraise 
the Xaviere of Theodore Dubois and Louis Gallet will be 
given, and later the revival of Orphée with Mile. Delna. 


Griselidis,—The subject of Mussenet’s new opera had 
already been worked on by Bizet. At his death Bizet left 
unfinished a Cid, which afterward inspired Massenet ; a 
Genevieve de Paris, which Theodore Dubois is working on ; 
a Calendal, for which Henri Marechal wrote music; a 
Clarissa Harlowe, which still waits for a composer, and a 
Griselidis. Respecting this Bizet,on February 26, 1871, 
said it was done in collaboration with Sardou, and was 
‘well advanced.” Sardou states: ‘‘ M. Perrin suggested 
the subject for Bizet, and Camille du Locle and he 
soon wrote the first act. It was the legend of Griselidis, 
more dramatic, with room for much scenery and color 
in each tableau. The first act was a harvest field, a group 
of harvesters, laughing and gay, and Grse/id7s asleep un- 
der the shade of the sheaves. One evening during the 
siege Bizet invited us to dinner, Locle and me, The bill of 
fare was poor, but for dessert we had the composer singing 
and playing his music for the first act. On leaving Bizet— 
very late—we met a national guard in dreadnought. over- 
coat, who stopped us with a qui vive? It was Ambroise 
Thomas on duty.” 











AT THE AMBASSADEURS. 


To Yvette Guibert. 
“That was Yvette. The blithe Ambassadeurs 

Glitters this Sunday of the Féte des Fleurs; 

Here are the flowers, too, living flowers that blow 

A night or two before the odors go; 

And all the flowers of all the city ways 

Are laughing with Yvette, this day of days. 

Laugh with Yvette? But I must first forget, 

Before I laugh that I have heard Yvette. 

For the flowers fade before her : see, the light 

Dies out of that poor cheek and leaves it white, 

And a chill shiver takes me as she sings 

The pity of unpitied human things ; 

A woe beyond all weeping, tears that trace 

The very wrinkles of the last grimace.” 

—Arthur Symons. 

CONSIDER a critic a maestro mancato, a fail- 
ure asacomposer; * * * they say: this critic 
knows pertectly well harmony and counterpoint ; that 
other improvises a fugue with greater facility than a 
cashier ; that one has composed some songs which 
have ‘caught on,’ and that one again plays by heart 
the most complicated and the most german scores. 
And then everybody finds that with so much knowl- 
edge one has the right to criticise; from a certain 
point of view this may be true, for here, at least, 
criticism is written with knowledge of cause. But 
take it all in all the result will prove that all the 
above mentioned gentlemen are but failure com- 
posers; this one had no fancy, that other did not 
study enough, and it is certain thatif they hadhad one 
point more they would have all become composers, 
* * * From these we can pass to teachers of piano 
or even of mandolin, or descend, lower still, to the 
amateur who gets no pay, and to the beardless stu- 
dent who becomes a critic in order to be on the free 
list of a theatre. They all derive from the music 
master and are an impoverished, bastard race. 
* * * JT may well beasked now what I understand 
by musical criticismi, and what would be my ideal of 
a musical critic. Well, I should be very much em- 
barrassed, for I swear I could never understand what 
criticism means; at least as it has been done so far, 
as it is done now in my time. But I believe firmly 
that the only ideal critic is the public, who, taken as 


awhole, judge dispassionately and are always right.” 
* 


6 


* * 

Thus wrote Mascagni in the Italian review Scienza 
é Diletto. 

When he says ‘‘ musical” critic of course he means 
a music critic, for all critics of music are not musical. 

He also remarks with Tuscan asperity: ‘‘ As vine- 
gar is only wine gone wrong, so musical critics are 
but composers gone astray, and that is why I cannot 
stand the former at table or the latter in the theatre.” 


Considering the fact that Mascagni owes so much 
to criticism, he places himself in rather an absurd 
position. Of course it is all well enough to say that 
the young man would write as severely of the guild 
of music critics if he were the object of its admira- 
tion, but I honestly doubt it. Mascagni has enjoyed 
one success, Cavalleria Rusticana. Its brutally mag- 
netic measures fascinated the ear of the public, and 
then the story is a stunner, necessitating several 
strong character actors. The crudity, hasty, ill- 
scamped workmanship and the numberless bold 
steals from other composers were overbalanced by 
the fiery temperamental note of the composer. 

‘‘Wait until the ferment ceases; good, rich wine 
may flow,” I said at the time, and I have been waiting 
ever since. L’Amico Fritz and. I Rantzau are mere 
deletions, and the public—that public which amico 
Pietro declares is the only arbiter—would have none of 
them. The abused critics chronicled the gain in tech- 
nical fluency, the mastery of form; but the public— 


Mascagni's true critic—shrugged its shoulders and 
stayed away. 
Et tu Brute! 


* * 

Yet Mascagni, hot-headed musical bull that he is, 
wrote this in the article spoken of : ‘‘ According to my 
idea, the newspapers ought only to chronicle the per- 
formance ; then, perhaps, one would be able to under- 
stand exactly how a given work was judged. AndI 
underline Jerhaps, because I hope that in this case only 
real, genuine chroniclers would go to theatres, and 
not partisans or excessive gentlemen, that the exact 
chronicle of the evening might be registered, giving 
the exact judgment of the public, who would remain 
thus the only true critic; but if the critics of to-day 
were employed for the office, it would be as it is, and 
nobody would be any the wiser for reading news- 
papers. There is maybe some egotism in all this, 
so far as I am concerned, but I give you my word of 
honor that I would be the happiest of men if one 
could abolish, and for good, those blessed critics.” 

* 
* * 

Rubbish, my boy! You would be the first to set up 
alusty cry if news reporters were sent to chronicle 
the subtleties of your Ratcliffe. 

He also speaks of the critics for revenue, who have 
their little schedule. From all I hear of Italian 
methods, Mascagni must be in the right in this matter. 
When Signa was produced by Cowen in the Land of 
Azure and Olive the English composer encountered 
many such pecuniary stumbling blocks, it is said. 
The starvation wages paid Italian newspaper men 
and the national love of intrigue conspire against a 
critic’s honesty. Besides, it seems to be an under- 
stood thing. 

But Mascagni without the music critics would not 
be the Mascagni he is to-day, let him fume as he will, 
for his reputation is largely a newspaper one, and, 
as a matter of fact, the ‘‘boom ” having collapsed, 
he storms against the very institution that made him. 

«*¢ 

Go te, go to, Pietro, devourer of the melodic bones 
of Bizet, Verdi, Ponchielli, Gounod, and Verdi, Verdi, 
Verdi. And the grand old man sits clothed with his 
eighty years and more and smiles, and his smiles are 
pearls of tone. Go to, thou silly Mascagni, purveyor 
to slaughter house audiences and the lovers of lewd 
tunes. Uncover thy swollen pate, down on thy shin 
bones and do homage to Verdi, without whom thou 
wouldst be turning the crank of the organ, that or- 
gan called barrel, and beloved of Mailarme and Mul- 
berry street. 


Speaking ot mercenary critics—a type as rare now- 
adays as the dodo bird—I am prompted to contrive a 
schedule for you of prices for the coming season. 
Something like this : 

For delicate reference to piano virtuoso’s tempera- 
ment, $10. 

Boldly writing ‘He is a virtuoso” (when he isn't), 
$25. 

Subtle comparisons—for instance ‘‘ Without the 
barbarous freedom or herculean power of Rubin- 
stein, nor yet the effeminate whispering of a Pach- 
mann, Herr Stuffed Club nevertheless hits a happy 
mean.” The ‘‘nevertheless” is very expensive, $35. 

To printing full account of prima donna’s love 
affairs—emphasizing her passion for studying charac- 
ter at first hand, or—— $50. 

For hinting that her husband was not the father of 
her last child, but that the Prince of Bl——czng was, 
$100. You see there is a risk in this, and so it costs 
more. 

Calling attention to the superior beauty of the con- 
tralto and writing ‘‘ Her fair darkling so:nbre blonde 
beauty overshone her colleagues as does the electric 
light a Brooklyn watermelon party” (payable in two 
installments), $150. 

Lastly, and this is a stunner, For writing two col- 
umns describing the baronial halls and ancestral 
estates in Galicia, the half thousand serfs, the ninety- 
six equipages, the cows and barns, the milking of 
cows by fingers of vocalists, and the festival ‘‘jags” 
in which the peasants participate and shout between 
drinks, ‘‘all hail to our noble benefactress ;’’ also 
a remote allusion to illegitimacy and kingly fathers 
by the main gauche, all this will cost My Lady 
$500. And good God, it’s cheap at the price. Just 
think of the sin-steeped soul of the man who writes 
the above hideous, festering misinformation, 

* 
- *« 


Says Philip Hale in the Boston /ourna/ ; ‘‘ There is 





only one way toeat corn. Assume the position of a 
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flute player. A fine ear treated by a master will re- 
mind the spectator of a composition by Demersseman 
played by that admirable flutist, Charles Molé.” 


* 
* * 


Modjeska was in town last week only too short a 
time for her friends. 
She has had some pleasing experiences with the 
Russian Government—experiences that will, I hope, 
stand her in good stead during her forthcoming 
season. 
There are not many actresses who can boast of 
political banishment, or even of interdicted perform- 
ances. 
I suggest to Madame Adrienne Camille Odette 
Magda Rosalind Bozenta a lecture tour. 
If George Kennan lectured, why not Modjeska? 
And with the invaluable assistance of her spouse, 
the count (who might manage the illuminated slides), 
the affair would prove enormously successful. 


” 
x * 


The Count Bozenta confided to a friend that he 
likes Rudyard Kipling. They returned on the same 
steamer. 

‘I deed not find M. Kiplin verra fooney. He, of 
course, did strange, bizarre things, mais, mon enfant, 
zat ees ze preeveleege of genius. Moi,I, myself have 
my—vot you call them, petit promenade—little ways, 
ah, yes, thank you, verra mooch. 

‘*My Angleech it goes a bit off. Yas, I have my 
faults, mais madame—elle est une ange.” 

And the count kissed his finger tips to the Great 
Dipper, which happened to be the only constellation 
in view. 

- i + 

Modjeska, in speaking of her work, said that when 
she first essayed realistic plays in this country she 
was critically pooh-poohed. 

She very proudly, and I think justly, claims the 
pioneership of modern methods in America. Her 
Magda \ast year was an exquisite creation. 

She is a great artist, and, if she had been content 
to play in French, German, Polish or Italian, her 
name might be bracketed with Duse’s and Bern- 
hardt’s, 

* m5 * 

She sprained her ankle crossing, and still limps. 
After a short visit to her ranch in California, she re- 
turns East to rehearse her company for the autumn 
and winter season. 

In the spring she will appear here, and in the sum- 
mer I hope that she will go to Russia and tell the 
Czar what she thinks of him. 


* 
* 


There is sometimes, says a London exchange, a 
difficulty in playing suitable music for some special 
function. At the recent festival at Rendsburg, in 
connection with the opening of the canal, it was ar- 
ranged that as each of the ships of the various nations 
entered the canal it should be greeted with its own 
national anthem. The last of the ships to enter was 
a Turkish ship. The town musicians of Rendsburg 
were in a difficulty, as they did not know the Turkish 
national melody ; but when they saw a_half moon on 
the flag of the ship a happy thought came into their 
heads, and they played Guter Mond, du gehst so 
stille. 


* 


. 
* * 


Heinrich Conried sends me the prospectus for his 
fall and winter season at the Irving Place Theatre. 
October 1 the theatre opens. He will produce all the 
novelties of the Berlin and Vienna season, such as 


Hermann Sudermann’s new play, Die Schmetter- 
lingschlacht. 

After having seen Die Ehre and Heimat, this latest 
play from the pen of Sudermann will be watched 
with great interest. Gerhard Hauptmann’s Die 
Weber (The Weavers), Ibsen’s Klein Eyolf (Little 
Eyolf), Die Ueberzaehligen (The Superfluous), by 
Richard Nordmann, author of Gefallene Engel 
(Fallen Angels), and Der Dorneweg (The Thorny 
Path), by Felix Philippi, will be produced in quick 
succession. ; 

Some of the other novelties acquired by Manager 
Conried are Die Kameraden (Comrades) and Figaro's 
Hochzeit, by Fulda; Circus-Leute (Circus People), 
by Schoenthau ; Zwei Wappen (Two Coats of Arms), 
by Bluementhal and Kadelburg ; Zum Wohlthaetigen 
Zweck (For Charity’s Sake), Schoenthau and Kadel- 
burg; Der Erb Foerster, by Otto Ludwig; Maria 
Magdelena, by Hebbel; Ein Revisor, by Nicolai 
Gogel; Der Grosse Komet, by Misch ; Venus v Milo, 
by Paul Lindau, and many others. 

The cyclus of classical performances will include 
Fiesco, by Schiller, which will be the first production 
of this drama in America; also Die Raeuber (The 
Robbers), by Schiller; Shakespeare’s Othello and 
Much Ado About Nothing, Goethe’s Faust and 
Lindern’s Bluthochzeit (Night of Saint Bartholo- 
mew). 

All of these plays will be produced with entirely 
new scenery, costumes and accessories. 

Of reprises, Ferreol, by Sardou, and Nordmann’s 
Gefallene Engel (Fallen Angels) will be given. 

The engagement of George Engels, the great Ger- 
man character comedian, will take place in April. 


* 
~ * 


Herr Conried has engaged Anna Braga, Charlotte 
Durand, Gusti Forst, Anna Fraudsch, Lucie Free- 
singer, Fransiska Huss, Arthur Eggelling, Julius 
Ascher, Max Bira, Adolf Link, Mathieu Pfeil and 


others. 
- 
7 * 


Lovers of the new in dramatic art will joyfully 
await this good feast spread by Herr Conried. 


The second number of that curious, fresh fort- 
nightly, M/‘/le New York, is out, and of course has 
raised arow. The editor, Vance Thompson, is a man 
of culture, and his views on some subjects are very 
decided. He is an anti-Semite, he raps Seidl and 
Damrosch harshly, and he doesn’t think much of 
Brother Krehbiel. But I wish that he had not writ- 
ten this: 

“Neither Mr. Seidl nor Mr. Damrosch ean compose 
a program ; neither of them is acquainted with the 
trend of modern music. They do not know, as you 
and I know, that Wagner said not the last word but 
the first. Butleaveallthataside. Take one instance 
of Mr. Damrosch’s iniquity. Wishing to give his 
program ‘variety’ he agrees with his eminent rival, 
Mr. Bial, that there must be a little German, a little 
French, a little Russian. So he writes in Tschai- 
kowsky’s name and that of Rubinstein as representa- 
tive Russian composers. Tschaikowsky, this tenth 
rate and prolix musician, who had neither musicianly 
breeding nor personal and racial inspiration ; Rubin- 
stein, a heterogeneous compound of vulgar Italianism 
and German processes, deformed in the stealings, 
who echoed that echo, Raff; who was a man of tal- 
ent, but, like every Jew, without genius or original- 
ity.- Mr. Damrosch simply does not know music from 
the Rubinsteiner imitation. He has left unregarded 
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the true school of Russian music, which has in these 
days renewed the traditions of the race and applied 
to Sclavonic melody the resources of modern musical 
art. Of Glazounow, Rimsky-Korsakow and Balakirew 
he has given us nothing. This magnificent music, 
known this decade to Paris and Berlin, is still un- 
known in New York and London, these capitals of 
Suburbia. Bitter and tender, naive and complicated, 
spiritual and sensual, violent and mystic—dear Lord! 
none of this, Are there not Tschaikowsky and the 
Jew? Inregard to German and French music, Mr. 
Damrosch preserves the same attitude. Not César 
Franck, but Gounod! Mr. Damrosch is impossible.” 


Of course it is unjust to say that Damrosch and 
Seidl cannot make programs, The younger man 
excels the elder, however, and Theodore Thomas can 
give them both cards and spades at the business. ° 
But I have seen programs of Seidl’s at the Beach 
which were models in manner and matter. 

As to Tschaikowsky, I imagine Mr. Thompson has 
not heard the fourth, fifth or sixth symphonies, or 
the songs, or Hamlet, Francesca da Rimini or Romeo 
et Juliette. Heavens, what wealth, what dramatic 
intensity, what glowing color, superb, celestial, what 
fierce, morbid passion! Tschaikowsky is Russian, 
just as are Tolstoi and Turgeneff. All the rest are 
bantlings. Rubinstein is indeed a “ heterogeneous 
compound,” but the other names adduced are no- 
bodies. Rimsky-Korsakow, whose symphonic poem, 
Sadko, I heard hissed and applauded in Paris, 1879, is 
the husband of a rich woman—he is amateurish. 
Borodin, a small man musically, was praised by 
Liszt a trifle, took himself seriously and wrote some 
orchestral sketches, The Steppe. More musical 
small potatoes. Glinka wrote A Life for the Tsar. 
It is a national work and has good stuff in it ; but is it 
a work of genius? 

I fear not. 

Balakirew was a piano teacher and he wrote Isla- 

mey; but, good Lord! compared to Tschaikowsky, 
these men must be even mentioned. They are all 
amateurs. Liadow, César Cui, all are men of minia- 
ture talents. They worked exceeding fine in cameo, 
and Schumann was their model. This is especially 
true of Liadow and Cui. Rubinstein was a bigger 
fellow than any of them, and Tschaikowsky is the 
musical tsar of the lot. Of his elemental sweep, his 
large molded ideas, his magnificent workmanship, 
they have not aniota. Europe is just awakening to 
the fact of Tschaikowsky’s greatness, They know 
him not in Germany, and of course not in England. 
After the twenty-seven millionth performance of 
Elijah, London promises for itself the novelty of a 
Tschaikowsky symphonic poem. 
Dear Mr. Thompson, please don’t do again. It 
hurts my feelings when you speak lightly of the 
composer of the E minor symphony and Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt. 


I spoke a month ago to you about French music, 
particularly Parisian piano music. I have just re- 
ceived a big batch of novelties from Durand, 
Hamelle, Richault, Baudoux, Fromont, P. Schott, 
Mackar et Noel and others, and after the closest scru- 
tiny I put aside the heap and cried : 

‘** Not a novelty.” 

Yet the names of Saint-Saéns, Widor, Philipp were 
represented. What is the matter with the French? 
They are writing in the salon style of 1850, Saint- 
Saéns being the only man who has boldly assimilated 
the methods of Schumann and Liszt. This com- 
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poser’s op. 100 lies before me—a tentative experi- 
ment’ to catch the glow and glitter of the Orient— 
Souvenir d’Ismailia. I like Balakizew's Islamey 
better. The Saint-Saéns piece in F sharp minor 
drones and drags, and in the allegro vivo in D it be- 
comes maddening through repetition. It may be 
Oriental, but I miss the hard, hot skies ; the hum of 
tagged, dirty life ; the fierce colors and the shimmer of 
the light on the polished shrine in the mosque. It is 
Saint-Saéns and the piano, not the East and its 
wildering woof of weltering perfume and cruel 
legend. The orchestra could do it justice; not the 
cold elegiac instrument which responds to so few. 


As was the Rhapsodie d'Auvergne, played here 
first by Julie Rive-King, this new attempt at local 
color is a failure. Just as are the rhapsodies by Liszt 
falsely called Hungarian, although they smell of the 
salon and absinthe hunted souls, not the real zigeuner 
and his mad, trembling flights. 

With the title of Carnaval C. M. Widor gives you 
twelve pieces. They are one and all mediocre, and 
reflect the ideas of a dozen composers. Schumann’s 
Carnival will not be eclipsed. Sidney Vantyn has 
written a dozen studies for the left hand, good, but 
not comparable with Czerny’s school for the left hand 
or those six fascinating preludes by Isidor Seiss, sel- 
dom played, but very interesting and profitable. 

Isidor Philipp has compiled a dozen Etudes de 
Virtuosité, chosen from the works of Alkan, Nieraux, 
Kessler, Tellefsen, Willmers (dear old Rudolph of 
trill fame !), Ch. Mayer and Liszt. 

What a thankless task! They remind one of the re- 
mains of prehistoric monsters, do these bristling 
bones and hideous technical skeletons. Who cares 
to hear them to-day? 

* * 

M. Philipp has made some valuable technical exer- 
cises 4 la Tausig; has arranged for two pianos an 
organ toccata of Widor’s; transcribed for piano the 
scherzo of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream; 
did the same for D. Popper’s Danse des Elfes (an ex- 
cessively difficult transcription), and proved his good 
musicianship at every point. 


Then I have a petite sonata by Vincent d’Indy ; a 
barcarolle, impromptu and some nocturnes by Gabriel 
Fauré ; some little piano pieces by Widor, by Paul 
Lacombe, by Xavier Le Roux, by Edmond Laurens; 
a pretentious suite by Lacombe and an impromptu 
by Emile Bernard, All, without exception, banal. 

M. Philipp has also arranged for piano some num- 
bers from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. Of course 
this music is utterly unsuited to the genius of the 
piano. 

My list closes with a Bohemian-Russian character- 
istic piece by the late Benjamin Godard. It is called 
Tziganka. It is shallow musically, but is brilliant 
enough for concert purposes. 

But these composers are a half century behind the 
age. MacDowell, Strong, Brockway and a dozen 
other Americans lead them by a thousand lengths! 





Miss Martina Johnstone.—Miss Martina Johnstone, 
the Swedish violinist, who spent the early part of the 
summer in the mountains, is now a guest at a country 
house on Long Island, where she enjoys herself riding, 
driving, fishing and rowing. Miss Johnstone, like most 
northern women, is an expert horsewoman, and may be 
seen spinning over the hills near Port Jefferson almost any 
afternoon. Before returning for her engagements this fall 
she will spend a few weeks at Newport and Lenox. 


Massenet the Composer. 
LIFE noble in its simplicity is the life led by 
Jules Massenet, the great composer. Today a 
wealthy man, he continues to live in the small—though 
comfortable—apartment in the Rue du Général Foy to 
which twenty-eight years ago, then only a professor of 
music, he brought home the charming lady who is his 
wife, a lady to whom, as he never tires of repeating, he 
has owed not only all the happiness of his life, but in a great 
measure his artistic triumphs. It is an apartment on the 
fourth floor of a quiet house in a quiet street, one of the 
streets of Paris most preferred by artists. Sardou, who is 
one of Massenet’s oldest friends, lives a few doors off in 
the same Rue du Général Foy. A delightful hour may be 
spent with Jules Massenet, for the man is kindness personi- 
fied, and apart from this and from a habit of hospitality, 
which is not very common in France, his conversation is 
invariably fascinating. His long connection with the 
theatres has endowed him in a remarkable degree with the 
power of mimicry, and when he speaks he will illustrate 
his story, both in tone and gesture. 

Massenet was born in 1842. He was the twenty-first 
child of Colonel Massenet, one of the most valiant officers 
of Napoleon I. ‘‘ All our people were soldiers,” he says, 
“‘and most of my brothers have been soldiers. I am the 
only artist of our family. My father fought in all the wars 
under Napoleon, from 1807 to 1815. My mother taught me 
to play by means of a clever and original system. On each 
of the keys of the old piano on which I was taught she had 
pasted a little piece of paper on which was written the 
name of the note, and above this was a sketch of its position 
on the register. 

‘* In this way I learned my notes very quickly. I worked 
hard for my age, practicing four hours a day, but at that 
time piano playing was not my ideal. Not that it 
tiredme, but what I wanted was to conduct orchestras. 
I had never visited a theatre, but the idea of the theatre 
always haunted me. I was actuated with a desire to com- 
mand, and used to place newspapers all over my room, 
literally covering the floor with them, to represent an or- 
chestra of musicians, and over this orchestra I would pre- 
side, beating time for hours together.” 

He worked with such success that at the age of nine he 
was admitted to the higher piano class in the Conserva- 
toire. The family now moved to the Faubourg Mont- 


martre so as to be near the Conservatoire, and remained: 


there for three years, during which times Jules made good 
progress, winning many prizes. But when he was thirteen 
years old his father’s health gave way, and the family was 
forced to leave Paris, going to live in the south of France, 
near Chambéry, in Savoy. 

** Here I worked very hard, indeed, both alone and with 
the help of my mother. Yes, I worked enormously. But I 
was anxious to return to Paris and the Conservatoire, and 
when I was seventeen years of age I spoke out my mind 
and said that I could not continue the life I was leading ; 
that I must return to Paris. ‘ Well, then, go,’ said my dear 
parents. ‘Go, if you must go, and earn your living.’ 
Then they gave me a little money and saw me into the 
stage coach and blessed me on my way.” 

Massenet only remained two years in Rome instead of 
five. ‘* Liszt was living in Rome at that time,” said Mas- 
senet. ‘‘It was just before he took orders. I used to go 
and see him, and one day he wrote to ask me if I would go 
and play in the evening at a house where there was a young 
lady who was greatly interested in music. I went, and 
continued my visits, Liszt usedto come too, and we played 
together, and sometimes Sgambati, one of Liszt’s pupils, 
who has recently been elected a member of the academy, 
and whom I consider the greatest musician in Italy, would 
alsocome. Liszt impressed me at that time as a wonder- 
ful man. 

‘I used to sit and watch him for hours together, and from 
memory he would play whole works of Beethoven and of 
Bach, who were his favorite composers. ‘While he was 
playing he would munch a cigar, which was never lighted, 
and by the time he left the piano the whole cigar would be 


eaten up. I cannot say what influence Liszt had upon my 
music. I can say that he had a decided influence on Wag- 
ner, and I am sure that if Wagner had never known Liszt 
he would never have written Parsifal.” 

The reason why Massenet left Villa Medicis and returned 
to Paris, in 1866, is a romantic one.- He had lost his heart 
to the young lady to whom he and Liszt and Sgambati used 
to play, and when her parents returned to Paris Massenet 
followed them as her affianced husband. By favor of the 
French Government he was allowed to keep his scholar- 
ship, though not living in Rome, and this at that time 
formed the whole of his income. Yet, in 1868, he married, 
and it was to the apartment which he now occupies he 
brought home his beautiful and accomplished wife. ‘‘ To 
add to my income,” he says, ‘‘ I gave piano lessons, but all 
the while I worked hard at composition, and during the 
four years which preceded the war I wrote my sacred 
drama, Marie Madeleine. The war interrupted my work, 
and while it lasted I did not touch my pen. 

“T engaged asa soldier in the Mobiles, in oneof the batail- 
lions de marche, and one of my comrades was Victorien 
Sardou, who was a most ardent patriot, full of fire. Before 
the war Marie Madeleine had been written. Doubtless it 
had proceeded from the influence that Rome had exercised 
upon me, but I also attribute it a great deal to the influence 
of Renan’s Life of Jesus, a book which impressed me 
greatly. I knew Renan well and liked him, and regretted 
his death. We often met in society, and I was present at . 
more than one scene which became famous for his ready 
repartee. 

‘‘One night at dinner at a house fine talking was indulged 
in, and the lady of the house saw that Renan was about to 
speak, and interrupted him, saying: ‘it is M. Dumas’ turn 
to speak now.’ When later on she remarked, ‘ Now you 
may say what you wanted to say, M. Renan,’ he answered, 
very quietly, ‘Oh, I only wanted to ask for another heiping 
of beans.’ I also remember that one night in my presence 
a very pretentious lady asked him : ‘ Monsieur Renan, what 
do you think about Shakespeare?’ ‘Oh, do you want to 
find a wife for him?’ asked Renan. 

““My real career began after the war, and thence for- 
ward had no interruption. My life advanced with a dizzy 
rapidity. In 1872 Marie Madeleine was produced. It was 
followed in 1874 by Les Erinnyes, for which Leconte de 
Lisle wrote the words, and in 1875 by Eve, a poetical mys- 
tery in three parts, extremely philosophical in idea. In 1876 
a one act operette called Gran Trante was produced at the 
Opera Comique.” It was not, however, till in 1877 that 
Massenet scored his first success, a triumph which ranked 
him at once among the greatest of living composers for the 
stage. 

“One day in 1876,” he says, “I was walking on the 
boulevards when I met Halanzier, who at that time was the 
director of the Opéra. ‘Ihave heard your Marie Made- 
leine and your Eve,’ he said to me. ‘As you can write 
like that why don’t you write an opera?’ ‘But I have 
written an opera,’ I said. ‘I have a complete cpera in 
my drawer at home.’ ‘You must let me hear it,’ he 
said. I was dumbfounded, but at last managed to stammer 
out, ‘What! I? I? My opera? How can I waste your time 
like that ?’ ‘I tell you I want to hear your opera. Bring it 
to my house to-morrow.’ Well, next day, it was July 9, 
1876, I went to Halanzier's house on the Place Vendome, 
together with Louis Gaibert, who had written the libretto, 
and found Halanzier waiting for me, and the piano ready. 
So I sat down and played and sang the first act right 
through. Then I stopped, waiting tohear what he would 
say. ‘But that isn’tall,’ he cried. So I played and sang 
the second act, and then the third, and so on till it was fin- 
ished. Halanzier had never said a word. I thought that 
his silence meant disapproval, and exhausted with fatigue 
I picked up my music and was about to go away when 
Halanzier said : ‘ You must leave me your opera.’ I could 
hardly believe my ears. ‘What,’ I cried, ‘you mean to 
say that?’ ‘ There’s your contract,’ said the director, hold- 
ing out his hand, 


“That opera was my Le Roi de Lahore. It was pro- 
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duced .at the Opéra in the following year with con- 
siderable success. My next premiére was one of the 
painful experiences of a very happy life. That was 
in the first performance in 1880, at the Opéra of 
my one act La Vierge. It was given at one of 
the Opéra concerts, ate which I myself conducted the 
orchestra. It was a great failure, and was hooted. The 
second performance was, however, a great triumph. That 
evening was one of the happiest evenings of my life. 
Vaucorbeil wanted me to give a third performance, but I 
refused, and said that I preferred to rest on my laurels, 
Krauss was very admirable in her part. La Vierge has 
since been frequently produced, and always with success. 
The Last Sleep of the Virgin, a morceau taken from this 
piece, is very popular in America and frequently figures on 
the programs of the Thomas concerts.” 

Speaking of his method of working, Massenet says: ‘' I 
work very strangely. To begin with, I never touch a 
piano. The piano in this room is for friends, and a very 
bad piano it is. I sometimes spend two years thinking out 
an opera, and during that time I do not write down a single 
note. I carry it all in my head, and I compose at all times, 
even when speaking or when dining at the theatre, ina 
carriage, in the train, everywhere. But my best work is 
done while I am walking up and down my bedroom, which 
is my favorite study. Then, when the opera is already in 
my head, I rush off to the country, and there I do write. I 

. write from twelve to fifteen hours a day, straight off, with- 
out corrections of any kind, for you see I am writing under 
dictation from myself. 

‘* People who see my manuscript often say that it must be 
the third or fourth copy, and when I tell them that it is the 
original and only manuscript, they say that I must have 
extraordinary facility. They do not reflect that I have 
been working at it, in my head, for years previous to the 
actual writing down. My memory rarely betrays me. I 
carry the whole score in my head, but at times I feel 
a sort of cooling off, and a feeling of anxiety takes 
hold of me as I ask myself whether I have not lost 
my way. But it is soon dispelled and onI go. I hardly 
budge from my table and my dear wife is literally forced 
to drag me out to take the two hours’ daily exercise which 
she considers necessary for my health. If anything im- 
portant in the way of news occurs while I am writing my 
scores, I always note it down at the bottom of the page on 
which I am writing. Thus, on the first page of the manu- 
script of my opera Werther you will find written in a 
corner, ‘ The Opéra Comique was burned to-day. Mignon 
was being played.’ You will remember that Werther was 
being written for the Opéra Comique. I am now working 
at Griselidis, on the libretto of Armand Silvestre. I have 
been working at it while we have been talking. If you 
will follow me I will show you where I have worked at it 
for the most part,” as he led me into his workroom, so 
often described.—Rotert N. Sherard, in the Pittsburg 
Leader. 





Cabled to the Sun.—Mr. Nikisch, formerly conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who made his London 
début this summer as conductor of Mayer’s orchestral con- 
certs, has just been appointed conductor of the famous 
Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic, in succession to the vet- 
eran Dr. Reinecke, who, after thirty-five years of service, 
has retired to private life. 

Ladwig Marum.—Ludwig Marum, the violinist, is here 
on a visit. He is a member of the Thomas Orchestra and 
a well-known teacher in Chicago. Mr. Marum is to play 
with Mr. Seidl at one of the Brighton Beach concerts this 
week. He purposes settling permanently in New York in 
the near future. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn., August 22, 1895. 

A SONG recital under the patronage of some of the 

élite of the Twin Cities was given at the West Hotel by 
Mrs. Bertha Harmon-Force, of this city, and her guest, Miss 
Roselle, of Washington, D. C. Both ladies are pupils of William 
Courtney, of New York, who assisted them on this occasion. 
Mr. Ambrose, organist of St. James’ Episcopal Church, New 
York, was accompanist. 

PERSONAL. 

William Courtney (tenor), New York city, is in Minneapolis 
with a few of his pupils, enjoying the bracing air and instructing 
a summer class at the Northwestern Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Bertha Harmon-Force, of this city, and Miss Roselle, of 
Washington, D. C., pupils of Mr. Courtney, are spending their 
vacation in the Flour City. 

Miss Mari Stori, of Menominee, Wis., a vocal pupil of Mr. 
Courtney and a violinist of much talent, is visiting among old 
friends in Minneapolis. 

W. M. Cross, of the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, who 
was prostrated by a severe sunstroke, is rapidly regaining his 
usual health. 

Prof. Clarence A. Marshal, president of the Northwestern 
Conservatory, takes his outing at the Baseball Park. 

A. E. Zoch spends his days in his cool studio and his evenings 
in the society of his friends and the comfort of fine cigars. 

Acton Horton. 
HUES a? NPS ESE HE 


JACKSONVILLE. 


JacksonviLte, Ill., August 15, 1895. 
HE season, that is the musical season, is almost 
here, for every day marks the arrival of some member of 
the faculty of either the Conservatory of Music or the College of 
Music. 

Miss Phoebe J. Kreider has been singing at a number of places 
in Ohio, and her press notices have been most gratifying. She 
will occupy her place as vocal instructor at the College of Music 
on September 11, and meanwhile is ‘‘ coaching” a number of 
pupils preparatory to the regular course. 

Mrs. Robt. M. Hockenhull, the contralto of the State Street 
Church, and Miss May Bullard, of the Illinois Conservatory of 
Music, have returned from Colorado. 

The new studio to be opened here will open about September 
il or so, and the teacher will be Mr. J. D. Gaudell, late of Lon- 
don, England, where he has been studying and singing in ora- 
torio. His credentials are the best, and good work and results 
are expected of him. He was recommended by the famous 
baritone, Francis Walker, whose pupil he was. Mr. Gaudell will 
start a choral society here, and as he will have the time and is 
especially adapted to this kind of work, we soon hope to be able 
to boast of the best singing society in Central Illinois. Prof. W. 
P. Day started a society of this kind some time ago, but owing 
to his time being taken up completely at the college had to relin- 
quish his pet idea. 

To Mr. Marcus Hook we are especially thankful this summer 
for the many amusements he has supplied us with. Four times 
has he provided us with band concerts at Amusement Park, and 
the last concert given—fourth—by the Springfield Band was es- 
pecially good. The band has thirty-five pieces and plays well; 
but best of all only plays pieces it can play. 

Miss Minnie Tanner has returned from Dresden, where she has 
been studying for the past year. 

Prof. W. P. Day has accepted the directorship of the Trinity 
(Episcopal) Church choir, and will begin his duties September 1. 
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He has proven in the past such an efficient teacher and splendid 
organist that the result is never in doubt. 

This letter would hardly be complete without a mention of 
Messrs. Tindale, Brown & Co. and the Grand Opera House, 
The firm is the lessee of the theatre, and the bookings for 
the season will be the best ever offered here. It is an espe- 
cially enterprising firm, and is the largest piano, &c., house in 
Central Illinois, publishing large quantities of music on their own 
presses yearly. At the annual fair of Illinois Valley they have © 
had an exceptionally large exhibit, and engaged three of the best 
pianists of this city to give concerts daily during the fair. The 
three Sohmer concert grands drew the largest crowds of aty ex- 
hibit. The Opera House is about five years old, and is the best 
equipped theatre outside of Chicago in Illinois. The seating ca- 
pacity is 1,400, the stage larger than McVicker's, Chicago, and 
plays nothing but first-class attractions. 

Will tell you about the musical clubs next letter. 

Bos-Cul-Jack. 


TORONTO. 


_— 





Toronto, Ont., August 19, 1895. 
A FORCIBLE indication of improved business con- 
ditions here is apparent in the plans being mapped out for 
next season's pleasure by our musical and dramatic managers. 
These are in such number that the element of chance seems to 
be disregarded almost entirely. Well, we can only hope that 
some of these good optimists won't fall down and get hurt. 

Among promised events are the presentation of grand operas 
on a scale hitherto unknown in Toronto. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, which, under the direction ot Mr. A. 
S. Vogt, carried off the palm for mixed voice choral singing last 
season, will be in splendid form. Local professional vocalists 
openly sympathize with and join the choir, so that instead of 
being obliged to scour the highways and byways for singers, Mr. 
Vogt is in the happy position of being able to insist upon a rigid 
selection. That ’s the good point—making it an honor to belong 
to the chorus. I understand that only solo artists of the first 
water are to be engaged, and there is distinct hope for a first- 
class imported orchestra. The executive committee is to 
spare neither expense nor trouble to make the season a record 
breaker. 

Mr. Piere Delasco, the operatic basso, is meeting with success 
in the way of a guarantee fund for three presentations of 
Gounod’s Faust. Local chorus,‘a good orchestra and imported 
soloists, all but for A/ephisto, which part will be taken by Mr. De- 
lasco. The conductor was Mr. Francesco d’Auria. This enter- 
prise deserves the warmest encouragement. 

A new Philharmonic Society has arisen, with Mr. F. H. Tor- 
tington as conductor, and if I am not mistaken the intention is 
to give The Creation in the early winter. 

The Toronto Male Chorus Club, Mr. J. D. A. Tripp conductor, 
is preparing for a season of great activity. In the program al- 
ready drafted for the first concert will be Saint-Saéns’ Sailors 
of Kermor, Abt’s Now the Day Is Fading Slowly, Séderman’s 
Peasants’ Wedding March, Anger’s Trelawney, Frank Van der 
Stucken’s arrangement of My Old Kentucky Home, Foster's 
Old Folks at Home and F. J. Hatton’s Sea Song. 

The Harmony Club is suspected of serious intentions regard- 
ing light opera, but the conductor and program have yet to be 
chosen, I believe. 

Mr. Francesco d’Auria’s scheme for a professional orchestra is 
making headway in the matter of a guarantee fund and other- 
wise. This is as it should be, 

Mr. Walter H. Robinson is one of the most rapidly rising of 
the present generation of local musicians. His work as con- 
ductor of the Toronto University Glee Club and the Galt Phil- 
harmonic Society has made him a marked man. An excellent 
tenor soloist, his services are much in demand, and as a teacher 
of singing he is winning high fame. Mr. Robinson has charge of 
the vocal department of Havergal Hall, a prominent Church of 
England ladies’ college, and he is also on the staff of the Metro- 
politan School of Music, Limited, One of his pupils, Miss Lang- 
staff, was recently appointed solo soprano in a leading Montreal 
church. 

Speaking of Montgeal reminds me of the proposed large con- 
servatory of music for that city. The scheme has dropped out 
See 
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of the papers, but I have it on good authority that the matter is 
only very temporarily in abeyance, and that when a move is 
made it will be on important lines. 

Toronto’s three schools of music, the Conservatory, the Metro- 
politan and the College, will open for the coming season on Sep- 
tember 2. Epmonp L. RoBerrs. 

mem 


LEAVENWORTH. 


Leavenworth, Kan., August 18, 1895. 

A COMPANY of our young professionals, all Leav- 

enworth people, have returned from a concert tour in the 
far West. The company was composed of Mr. Joseph A. Far- 
rell, violinist and basso; Miss May McFadden, contralto soloist ; 
Miss Louise Smith, pianist, and Mrs. M. D. Parker, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Parker, of Fort Robinson, accompanist. They visited 
Alliance, Chadron, Fort Robinson, Lead City, Hot Springs and 
Spearfish, S. Dak.; also the Black Hills country, which is boom- 
ing on account of the gold mining. 

The company was well written up from a musical point of 
view, and the newspapers always spoke as though the artists 
gave the most meritorious concert ever heard in the different 
cities. Their tour was a social success, also. Return dates were 
given by the company at Lead City and Deadwood. The Hot 
Springs people telegraphed Mr. Farrell to come back fora week's 
engagement, but the dates conflicted and it could not be done. 
Mr. Farrell has now gone to Chicago, and the other members of 
the company are here at home. 

Carl Hoffman has just booked with the Redpath Lyceum Bu- 
reau a musical and literary course of entertainments for Chick- 
ering Hall for this season’s low-priced course. It includes six 
attractions: Moody's Male Quartet, Chicago Ladies’ Quartet ; 
J. T. Cravens, lecturer; Charles T. Grelley, humorist ; Leland 
T. Powers, impersonator, and the Mozart Symphony Club, This 
is the best course that can be procured, 

The Art League, through its president, Mrs. S. W. Jones, is 
contracting with the Chicago Art Association for an exhibit of 
American art in their rooms in October. The Art School has 
closed for the summer. Soon after its opening in October a Ru- 
binstein recital, with ‘a colloquial’? on this composer, will be 
given, 

Those musicians who are shivering with cold in the East 
would stand a good chance of being thawed out here. The 
heat is —— E. R. Jones. 








Another.—A child of eight, Bianca Martini, has been 
playing at Rome a fantasia on Rigoletto “* with, &c.” 

Adler.—Professor Adler, of the German University of 
Prague, has been called to succeed Ed. Hanslick in the 
chair of music at the University of Vienna. 

Brambilla.—Teresa Brambilla, whose death in Milan 
was announced August 5, at tne fine old age of eighty-two, 
was, in 1851, at the Fenice, of Venice, the original Gz/da in 
Verdi's Rigoletto, 

The English Pitch.—Although the diapason nor- 
mal is called the * French,” it really is the Old English 
pitch. It is at any rate practically identical with that 
adopted by Sir George Smart for the London Philharmonic 
Society in 1828. Sir George fixed his standard .at A 433.2, 
and the high pitch, in A 452.5, dates only from 1846. No- 
body seems to be quite aware whether the rise in the pitch 
was gradual, or whether Sir Michael Costa adopted it of 
malice aforethought. Sir Michael was, at any rate, a stub- 
born opponent of the lower pitch, and it was mainly thanks 
to him that the organs at the London Albert Hall and the 
Crystal Palace were made so high in pitch. 


The Childhood of Verdi. 


ERDI, whom the last generatiorf will remember 

as the composer of Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La 

Favorita, and the present as the creator of Aida, Otello and 

Falstaff, was born in the same year as Richard Wagner, 
saysthe New York 7riune. 

The German preceded the Italian into this world by 
five months, but Verdi has already outlived his great con- 
temporary fourteen years, and now at nearly eighty-two 
years of age he is living a life free from care and full of 
gentleness and happiness in a magnificent villa only a few 
miles from where he was born. All the honors that a suc- 
cessful career can bring are his, and he has greater wealth 
than any other living composer, except the youth Fran- 
chetti, who belongs to the Italian branch of the Rothschild 
family, and whose mother can repeat of him what Meyer- 
beer’s mother said of her son: *‘ He is a musician, but not 
of necessity.” It required a strong character to live the 
life of Verdi and preserve at the end of four score years the 
freshness of interest, the intensity of purpose and the in- 
dustry which characterize him at the present time, and it 
would not be straining a point to find the foundation of 
that character in the simple and laborious life which he 
lived during his first twenty years. 

No musician who ever made a name for himself was 
more humbly born than Verdi, though it has been a rule 
that great musicians are humbly born. No musician was 
ever obliged to toil more laboriously tor the few advantages 
of education which he enjoyed, and no musician who 
achieved eminence ever did so in a less sensational man- 
ner. Signor Ghislanzoni, the poet to whom fell the honor 
of writing the libretto of Aida, has explained Verdi's love 
for solitude by the circumstance of his earliest environment. 

The house in which he was born on October 10, 1813, was 
one of the few that made up the village of Roncole, 3 miles 
from Busseto, anciently in the duchy of Parma, but at the 
time of Verdi's birth under the domination of the French, and, 
like all the rest of Italy, a part of the ‘‘ Départements au dela 
les Alpes.” There were but 200 souls all told in Roncole, 
and though the little inn and grocery shop which Verdi's 
father kept, and in which the future composer was born, 
stood in the main street or road, it was isolated from the 
others. ‘‘ The house where Verdi was born,” wrote Signor 
Ghislanzoni, in his Reminiscenze Artistiche, ‘is about 3 
miles distant from Busseto. I visited it with profound 
emotion. Imagine a kind of tumble-down house of stone 
and mortar, standing almost alone in the midst of a fertile 
plain sown with maize and hemp. Wecan understand how 
an artist born in such a spot should preserve for the whole 
of his life a love for solitude.” Simplicity of character and 
a disposition inclined to melancholy have always marked 
Verdi, and seemed as natural an inheritance as the habit 
of work, which still keeps the world in expectancy of an- 
other opera. Imagination must be left to picture the hum- 
bleness of the child Verdi's earliest surroundings, but it 
may be helped by the recital of one fact. 

When his father made him the pupil of the organist of 
the church in Roncole it was with the intention of fitting 
him to be the old organist’s successor. His ambition could 
take no loftier flight, yet when Verdi came into the position 
in his eleventh year the salary, as appears from the records 
of the church, was 36 frs.a year. At the end of the first 


year, at the solicitation of his father, the salary was raised 
to 40 frs., and his income as organist, including the fees 
from marriages, &c., never exceeded 100 frs. per annum. 
Yet to earn this sum Verdi was organist of the church of 
Roncole for six years, during a part of whivh time he was 
obliged to walk every Sunday and feast day from Busseto, 
whither he was sent to acquire the clements of a general 
education. 

On one of these walks, it is related, he nearly lost his life. 
He had to start for the church before sun up on a Christ- 
mas Day in order to play at early mass. In the dark he fell 
into a deep ditch and was soon so qvercome by the cold 
that he could not climb out, and would have perished in the 
mud and water had his cries not attracted the attention of 
a peasant woman, who extricated him from his woful di- 
lemma. 

The old church—it dates back to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century—plays an important part in the story of 
the composer’s life. It wasin it that asa child he heard 
for the first time music better than that played by an itiner- 
ant fiddler, who is said to have been so much impressed 
by the intentness with which the little boy listened to him 
that he advised his father to let biti study music. It was 
of the church organist that he took his first music lessons, 
and it was of one of the priests that Carlo Verdi bought the 
little keyed instrument upon which the fingers of the seven 
year old Giuseppe were first trained. This instrument is 
preserved at the stately villa of Sant’ Agata, where Verdi 
now lives, and though it has been much written about it is 
impossible for this writer to say what it is. 

The books speak of it as a spinet, but in a story toid by 
Signor Ghislanzoni there are allusions to hammers and a 
pedal as well as leathered jacks, which would seem to indi- 
cate that it is a piano of a primitive sort. There is a mar- 
velous confusion in the minds of writers on music concern- 
ing the precursors of the piano and the early forms of that 
instrument. Nearly all accounts of the birthplace of Mo- 
zart in Salzburg speak of the great man's “ clavichord " as 
preserved by the Mozarteum, but the instrument is a spinet 
its strings being plucked by jacks, not struck by tangents. 

Signor Ghislanzoni preserves a pretty reminiscence of the 

Verdi instrument. While examining it minutely he found 
written in it a certificate by one Stefano Cavaletti in 1621, 
which stated that he had repaired the instrument and added 
the pedal without charge ‘‘in consideration of the good 
disposition which the young Giuseppe Verdi shows in learn- 
ing to play on the said instrument, which quite suffices to 
satisfy me.” 
" Verdi became organist of Roncole when he was eleven 
years old and many years later his name was found 
scratched in the case of the organ and traces of it are 
piously preserved. On one occasion in his infancy the old 
church became an asylum for him. This was in1814. The 
Austrian and Russian forces were driving the French be- 
fore them and the wretched little village of Roncole saw 
some of the horrors of war. 

It is said that the Russian soldiers were bloody and 
brutal in their treatment of the vanquished and at their 
approach the poor denizens of Roncole filed for protection 
into the church. Among them was the mother of Verdi, 
who, clasping her babe to her breast, did not stop in the 
main room of the sanctuary like the rest who were followed, 
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beaten and killed by the Russians, but climbed the ladder 
into the belfry and remained hidden there till all danger 
was past. 
Under the circumstances it is not surprising that young 
Verdi was much beholden to the kindness of friends for his 
education. Even with their help his intellectual training 
was but scanty. When he was ten yearsold his fathersent 
him to Busseto tolearn the three R's, In Bussetotherelived 
Antonio Barezzi, a distiller, of whom Carlo Verdi bought 
some of the wares which he sold at his osteria in Roncole. 
Barezzi became the boy’s guardian angel and opened to him 
all the avenues of music which the town afforded. They 
were modest enough, but an inspiration compared with 
those of Roncole. 
First there was a cathedral, with a sour old contra- 
puntist, Ferdinando Provesi, as organist, in which on spe- 
cial occasions an orchestra played, in which Barezzi, the 
well-to-do merchant, was flautist. Then Busseto also 
boasted a philharmonic society, which Provesi conducted 
and which met for practice in Barezzi’s house. Verdi lived 
with a shoemaker, but in time Barezzi not only gave him 
employment in his warehouse, but opened his home to him 
and Jet him practice ypon a Viennese piano, which was a 
rare treat to the boy, who knew nothing better than the 
miserable little instrument purchased from the parish priest 
which he had carried with him from Roncole. He not only 
practiced upon Barezzi's piano, but in the course of time 
played pieces ‘‘a quattro main " with Margherita, Barezzi's 
elder daughter, with a result such as often figures in the 
story of musical cultivation. 
The young people fell in love with each other, and when 
Verdi asked her hand in marriage the old man was too 
wise and discerning a man to withhold his consent. 


“Yes,” was his reply to the friend who interceded for 
the struggling young musician, who meanwhile had gone 
to Milan to study, been refused admission to the Conserva. 
torio, where his talent was not recognized, studied priva- 
tely with the maestro al cembalo of La Scala Theatre, and 
returned to become Provesi’s successor in Busseto.; ‘ cer- 
tainly. How could I refuse so good a young man as Verdi? 
True, he is not rich, but he has genius and industry, 
which are better than patrimony.” The director of the 
Milan Conservatory who refused to accept Verdi as a pupil 
was Francesco Basily. What escaped his notice had been 
recognized long before by the venerable Provesi and Ba- 
rezzi. At sixteen years of age Verdi's musical learning 
was greater than that of his master, who, seeing that he 
could teach him nothing more, dismissed him with the 
words. 

*‘ Andra, molto lungi, soggiungeva ; e un giorno sara un 
grande maestro.” (You will accomplish much, and some 
day you will be a great master.) The money which en- 
abled Verdi to study in Milan was in part furnished by 
Barezzi, and in part came from a bursary from the Monte 
di Piéta, a charitable institution, which devoted a portion of 
its funds to defraying the expenses of students of the arts 
and sciences. Verdi married Margherita Barezzi in 1835 
before he had written his first opera. She died in 1840. 
Within two months of that year Verdi lost her and both 
his children while at work upon his first comic opera, which 
was a failure. 








Teresa Brambilla.—This lady, whose death at 
Milan was lately announced, was one of a family in which 
five sisters were famous in opera. Teresa was born in 1813, 
was a pupil at the Milan Conservatory, and after a few 
years at smaller theatres obtained great success at Milan 
and Odessa. In 1837 she took part at Milan, March 17, in 
the cantata arranged on the death of Malibran by Doni- 
zetti, Pacini, Mercadante, Vaccai and Coppola. In 1840 
she created at La Scala I Corsari by Mazzucato, Giovanni 
II. by Coceia and I Due Figaro by Speranza. After a so- 
journ of two years in Spain she appeared at Paris in Verdi's 
Nabuco, and on March 11, 1851, created Gz/da in Rigoletto. 
Her niece, Teresina Brambilla, also a remarkable singer, 
isjalive, the widow of Amilcare Ponchielli, author of I Pro- 
messi Sposi and Gioconda. 

Brussels.—The Théatre de la Monnaie will give, at 
the end of October, Thais, with Mme. Leblanc in the chief 
role, Massenet has written for her a quite new version. 
This will be followed by Leroux’s Evangeline and Vincent 
d'indy’s Ferval, both as yet unrepresented. Fidelio 
(Gevaert’s ver ion) will be revived for Mme. Leblanc. 
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Musical Items. 

Chicago Praises Her.—A Chicago newspaper says of 
Adele Laeis Baldwin: ‘: Adele Laeis Baldwin, the con- 
tralto from New York city, is the talented lady who is 
singing Ben Bolt so effectively in the drama Trilby in 
Hooley’s Opera House in this city. .She possesses a beau- 
tiful, full voice, as good as we have ever heard, and in the 
presentation of her part she is full of the dramatic fire,” 


A Musicale at Eagle Hill.—Mrs. Elene Eaton and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Bordman Eaton gave a very delightful 
musicale on Saturday last in honor of their guest, Col. A. 
Parker Browne, president of the Hinde) and Haydn So- 
ciety, at their summer home, Eagle Hill, Bournedale, Mass. 

Letters of regret were received from President and Mrs. 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson and others. 

Among the guests present were Hon. and Mrs. Isaac 
Keith, Mr. Eben Keith, Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Abbey and 
Miss Abbey, Mr. and Mrs, Wm. Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
P. Pond, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hatch, Prof. Le Baron 
Briggs, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Hatch, Mr. Wm. Nye, Miss 
Barker, Miss Stoddard, Miss Churchyard, and many others. 

Der Alte Dessauer.—A comic opera with this title, by 
Otto Findeisen, was produced at -Terrace Garden last 
Thursday evening. 


Gustaw Levy.—Gustaw Lévy, the pianist,so long con- 
nected with the New York College of Music, has relinquished 
his position in'the piano department of that institution, and 
in the future will devote himself entirely to private teaching. 


Marsick.—Marsick, the French violinist, will arrive in 
New York end of October and make his first appearance in 
America at Carnegie Hall November 1 and 2 with the 
Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor. 


Sherwood Sails.—William H. Sherwood, the well-known 
pianist, sailed with his family last Saturday on the Etruria 
for England. He will enjoy a three months’ vacation and 
revisit Europe for the first time in nineteen years. 


Ondricek.—Few violinists, if any, who ever came to this 
country could boast of such an extensive répertoire as the 
young Bohemian artist who will visit America this coming 
season. He has seven recital programs similar to the fol- 
lowing : 

r. 
Sonate, G major, Rubinstein, or Sonate, E flat major, Beethoven ; 
Larghetto, Nardini; Gavot, Bach; Andante, Molique; Mazurka, 
Wieniawski ; Witches’ Dance, Paganini; Ronde des Lutins, Bazzini. 

Il. 
Sonate, Kreutzer, Beethoven; Romanze, Dvor4k; Preludium, 
Back ; Ecloga, Nesvera; Album Leaf, R. Wagner; Serenata Napoli- 
tana, Sgambati; Fantaisie, Moses in Egypt (on one string), Paganini; 
Airs Hongrois Ernst. 

Ill. 
Concerto, Mendelssohn ; air, Praludium, Bach ; A la Canzona, Fr, 
Ondricek ; Polonaise, Laub; Witches’ Dance, Paganini. 

IV. 
Concerto, D major, Paganini; Romanze, F major, Beethoven; 
Evening Song, Schumann ; Tarantelle, Weble-Ondricek ; Meditation, 
K. Weis ; Polonaise, Wieniawski ; Airs Hongrois, Ernst. 
He Has Returned.—Manager R. E. Johnston, of the 
firm of Johnston & Arthur, returned from Europe last Sun- 
day. 
A Bereavement.—Mr. A. Steinberg, the well-known 
music critic of the New York /era/d, has had the misfor- 
tune to lose his mother. The estimable lady died in 
Nuremberg last week of heart affection. 


Is It Fate P—Richard F. Carroll is not the first person 
who liked Kismet as the name of a comic opera, Ten 
years ago Mrs. Heloise Durant Frethey wrote an opera 
which she called by that name, and which was produced, 
with Mile. Zelie de Lussan in the cast, at Chickering Half, 
on May 18, 1885. Mrs. Frethey is anxious that this fact 
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should be made public; not, she says, because Mr. Carroll's 
opera is in any wise like hers, but because she may want to 
revive her work some day and she doesn’t want it to be 
said then that her title is not original.— Herald. 

Sauret, the Violinist, Coming.—Emil Sauret, the violin- 
ist, will, beginning about January 10, 1896, give fifty con- 
certs in this country under the direction of Johnson & 
Arthur. In 1874 he visited America. 


Rudolf King.—Mr. Rudolf King, the well-known pianist 
and teacher, of Kansas City, Mo., is rapidly growing in 
favor and has been busy all summer teaching a class num- 
bering over forty pupils. 

Mr. King proposes to introduce a new feature into his 
piano teaching the forthcoming season. Following the 
method of Leschetizky, he will have his pupils meet for a 
two hours’ informal concert once a week. The time will 
be divided between discussions and performances by some 
of the pupils. The purpose of this feature is to accustom 
the pupils to playing for others, thus gradually getting 
possession of the valuable gift of self control. 


Betjeman.—The place of the late Mr. Carrodus in 
the Covent Garden orchestra will be taken by Mr. Betje- 
man, who has been a member since 1858, and is director of 
the opera class at the Royal Academy of Music, London. 

Paderewski.—A. C. Mackenzie, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, has finished the sketch 
of a work for pianoand orchestra on Scotch motives, which 
he will orchestrate during the vacation. The piece was 
written at the request of Paderewski, who hopes to produce 
it at St. James’ Hall, London, next October. 


Leipsic.—The operetta Der Vagabund, by Carl Zeller, 
had a fair reception at the New City Theatre, Leipsic, 
August 3. It was no novelty, having been already given ta 
the Carola Theatre when it was independent. The tenor 
Moers, of Dusseldorf, is engaged after three favorable 
appearances in Tannhduser, Walkiire and Fidelio. 
Mayerhofer.—After forty-one years of activity Carl 
Mayerhofer has retired from the Court Opera, Vienna. 


A Piano.—‘ An American is at present building for 
Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania, a piano to cost 
300,000 marks. The woodwork is artistically inlaid and 
the legs are of ivory.”—Berlin Courier. 


Walter J. Hall.—Mr. Walter J. Hall, the musician 
and vocal teacher, of this city, after a few weeks of rest 
and travel in England and on the Continent, is spending 
the summer at Spa, Belgium, studying with M. Bouhy, the 
operatic basso and maestro, of Paris, who has a summer 
residence at Spa. Mr. Hall will return to New York about 
October 1, and his host of friends and pupils will be glad to 
welcome him back to his studio in Carnegie Hall. 


Albert Gerard-Thies.—Very {few concerts given 
in Steinway Hall, London, England, proved more success- 
ful than the vocal recital given there recently by Mr. 
Albert Gerard-Thies, the tenor, of New York city, The 
audience was a large one, and when Mr. Thies finished his 
last number he received a shower of applause. His intelli- 
gent interpretation and perfect method of tone production 
were marked. He was assisted by Mr. Julian Pascal, 
pianist. Here is the program: 

Songs, Wenn ich in deine Augen Seh, Du bist wie eine Blume, Ich 
grolle nicht, Schumann, Mr. Albert Gerard-Thies; Solos, piano, pre- 
lude, impromptu, etude, Chopin, Mr. Julian Pascal; Songs, Plaisir 
d'amour, Martini; Hindoo Song (Despair), Bemberg ; Here Below, 
Duprato, Mr. Albert Gerard-Thies ; Solos, piano, Glimpses of the 
Fairies, Pascal ; Si oiseau j'étais, Sensi; etude, Rubinstein, Mr. 
Julian Pascal; new songs, Imogene, Ask Nothing More, The Kiss 
(MS.), Sawyer (of New York), (written for and dedicated to Mr. 
Gerard-Thies) ; Still wie die Nacht, Bohm, Mr, Albert Gerard-Thies. 
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N or about October 1, by special arrangement made with THe Musicat Courter, I will have a full page devoted to 
matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 
however excluding others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading pagers 

in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 
country, as their musical editors will have Taz Musica, Covrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 
items, They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees, This will afford 
an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 
having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. Arrangements can be made by direct application to 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 Easi 17th Street, New York. 
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ASON P. CURRIER has started on a long trip 
West in the interest of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany, which reports business satisfactory. 


oS 


HE interests of George Steck & Co. during the 

conclave of Knights Templar this week in Bos- 

ton will be looked after by George N. Grass, who is 

prominent in Masonic circles and is participating in 
the festivities of the order. 


ow 


HE Erd pianos and the ‘‘Rose” pianos, made 

by Mr. Frank H. Erd of Saginaw, Mich., are be- 

ing advertised by him through the medium of well 

prepared folders, consisting of an excellent half-tone 
illustration with a short description of each. 


ad 


HERE is one place in Cincinnati which will be 
visited by every intelligent member of the music 
trade, and that is the new factory of the Baldwin 
Piano Company, soon to be completed. It will be 
original, but novel and artistic besides, and artistic 
pianos will be made therein. 


oo 


HERE is a picture of a Waterloo organ printed in 

an advertisement in this issue of THE MUSICAL 

CourigR. Dealers who look at it will see some taking 

ideas in it. The Waterloo Organ Company is not 

wrong in the assertion that there is money in hand- 

ling its goods. A catalogue of these organs will 
convince you of this. 





oe 


ENJAMIN STARR, of the Starr Piano Company, 
of Richmond, Ind., is one of the delegates ap- 
pointed by Governor Matthews to represent the State 
at the Mexican Exposition which opens next April. 
Indiana is to be congratulated on Mr. Starr’s appoint- 
ment, as his experience in public affairs and excellent 
business qualifications make him especially well 
adapted for the position. 
Ss 


R. WILLIAM E. WHEELOCK, of the Weber 
Piano Company, who recently returned from 
Chicago, where he participated in the reorganization 
of the Manufacturers Piano Company, is enjoying a 
well merited rest at his out of town residence, pre- 
paratory to the large autumn trade which the im- 
proved conditions of the country warrant the antici- 
pation of in his various interests. 


nal 


D. A. NIEL, of the Raymond-Niel Company, of 
Selma, Ala., has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Mobile and Birmingham 
Railroad Company. The appointment of so young a 
man, Mr. Niel being but thirty years old, to such a 
responsible position is good ground for the congratula- 
tions which he is receiving from all sides, He is 
probably the youngest general freight and passenger 
agent in the United States. 





ILDEMEESTER & KROEGER are manufactur- 
ing one of the very finest pianos made in the 
United States in these times. The uprights and 
the grands are instruments any firm might be proud 
of, and to have one’s name on such pianos is of it- 
self a source of genuine satisfaction. Some of the 
grands are truly superb musical instruments. 


as 


N the studios of a number of American and foreign 
singers and pianists in London and Paris we re- 
cently found Chickering pianos. There is no reason 
why a fact of such importance should not be utilized, 
for the active employment for practical musical pur- 
poses of Chickering pianos in Europe is not the least 
valuable testimonial in favor of the instrument. In 
each case the piano was praised in superlative lan- 
guage. 
aad 
HE interests of Hazelton Brothers in Boston are 
now in the hands of George W. Beardsley, of 
168 Tremont street, who is showing the complete 
line of styles manufactured by them, O. W. Lane, 
who formerly represented Hazelton Brothers, has 
discontinued business in Boston, and has moved to 
Gloucester, Mass. This week H. B. Mook, of the 
firm's New York wareroom, will visit the Bosten 
agency while attending the Knights Templar con- 
clave. 
a 
NE of the best known names in the music trade of 
Europe is that of Alfred Dolge, of New York 
and Dolgeville. Our Mr. Blumenberg writes from 
Paris that ‘‘ of course, every piano manufacturer of 
Germany knows Dolge, but to hear English piano 
makers speak of him as if they knew him personally, 
and then come here to Paris and get thename fired at 
you with French accent in these factories is a curious 
sensation. But then the man has simply photo- 
graphed his name on the minds of the whole music 


trade.” 
= 


ECKER BROTHERS report considerable action 

in trade and look for a profitable fall and winter 

season. Among the visitors at the wareroom this 

week were F. P. Bloomfield, the firm's representative 

in Eaton, Ohio, and Mr. Osborn, of Very & Osborn, 

who represent the firm in Wellsville, N. Y. George 

H. Campbell, of the Knight-Campbell Music Com- 

pany, representing Decker Brothers in,Denver, who 

has been in New York several days, has been joined 

by his wife, and with her has gone to Maine. Mr. 

Campbell will return to New York before starting for 

home. 
or as 

HE largest order received this month by Kranich 

& Bach was delivered personally by Mr. Lechner, 

the firm's Pittsburg representative, who, after resting 
a week in New York, left for home last Saturday. 

Last Thursday the house shipped one of its finest 
parlor grands to the Hotel Hauffe, in Leipsic, the or- 
der having been taken by Mr. Alvin Kranich, who is 
staying in that city. 

Mr. Felix Kraemer, who went to Europe for the 
benefit of his health, has fully recovered and sailed 
for home last Thursday on the Augusta Victoria. 
Shortly after his arrival he will start on a long trip 
in the interest of the house. 





R. HENRY KROEGER, of Gildemeester & Kroe- 

ger, is still confined to his residence by his ill- 

ness, but is daily improving and hopes soon to be 

able to report for duty. Mr. Gildemeester is expected 
home within a fortnight. 


o£, 


R. GEORGE A. STEINWAY, son of Mr. William 
Steinway, and his friend, Mr. Howard R. Burke, 
have arrived in San Francisco from Alaska, and after 
visiting the Yellowstone Park will sail from San 
Francisco September 12 for. Japan. Mr. Fred T. 
Steinway and Mr. Fred Reidemeister left New York 
last Friday for a vacation of two weeks in the White 
Mountains. 
. ow 


REATHES there a man who can mentally run 
over the list of his relatives and friends and not 
locate a Bradbury piano in some home? If he cannot 
locate one the chances are he has forgotten someone 
on the list. Freeborn G. Smith’s pianos are like $20 
bills, scattered everywhere, but they last longer than 
the bills and give much more satisfaction. The Ad- 
ministration piano, as the Bradbury is called, is well 
worthy of the position it holds. It is liked in the 
White House and in the home of the business man, 
in the institutions for music culture, and, in fact, 
wherever music holds a place the Bradbury shares 


the honors. 
— 


R. OTTO WISSNER, of Brooklyn, is one of the 

best tempered men in the trade, but if you 

think he does not know how to talk sharply call on 

him at his factory on State street. If you have some- 

thing important to say you are all right, but if not 

you will simply hear ‘I'm busy, good day,” and you 
are alone. 

The Wissner factory is a very busy institution in a 
quiet neighborhood, but the contrast is not needed to 
impress you with the first named fact. The result of 
this work isseen in the Wissner Hall warerooms. The 
finest of Wissner pianos in great array are to be seen 
there, ever changing as orders come in to be filled, 
and between all of us the Wissner people are kept 
hustling to supply the demand and keep their stores 
well stocked at the same time. 


os 


UROPE last year was visited by a large number 
of members of the music trade. This year the 
number is reduced. Mr. Theopold, of the Schimmel 
& Nelson Company, of Faribault ; Mr. Chas. H. Par- 
sons, of the Needham Company ; Mr. Teeple, of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company ; Mr. Powell, of the 
F. G. Smith industries ; Mr. Primer, of the Geo. P. 
Bent house ; Mr. Nembach, of Geo. Steck .& Co.; Mr. 
Grass, of the musical merchandise line; Mr. Julian 
Vose, of Vose & Sons Piano Company, Mr. Henry 
Ziegler, of Steinway & Sons; Mr. Sherman, of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co.; Mr. Peter Duffy, of the Schubert 
Piano Company; Mr. Felix Kraemer, of Kranich & 
Bach; Mr. W. W. Kimball; Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury, 
of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company ; Mr. Ernst 
Knabe, of William Knabe & Co., and Mr. Biumen- 
berg, of THe Musicat Courier, constitute the pil- 
grims this year so far. 
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4A Change Necessary. 





LONDON, August 7, 1895. 

ODGE & ESSEX, of Rathbone Place, near Ox- 
H ford street, have been the Estey organ repre- 
sentatives for the United Kingdom for twenty years 
now. Very near to their warerooms they have a 
large magazine or warehouse with organs packed, 
ready for shipment, while in the warerooms all styles 
are displayed. Several large, double bank Estey 
Phonoriums have recently been shipped here from 
the Brattleboro factory, but one only remains here, 
the others having been disposed of by provincial 
agents. 

The Estey organ is a fixed, staple article in the 
music trade of Great Britain, and the sales of instru- 
ments vary only in accordance with general trade 
variations. Mr. Hodge is usually ‘‘on the road,” Mr. 
Essex attending to the office affairs. No retail trade 
is done by this firm, the retail sales of Estey organs 
in London proceeding from the two stores of Cramer 
& Co. 

An hour recently spent with Mr. Essex revealed 
some trade methods that must, of necessity, be inter- 
esting reading to the American music trade. It is, 
of course, by this time known that nosuch a principle 
as territorial control, as it exists in the United States, 
prevails in Great Britain. Firms of piano manufac- 
turers, foreign representatives controlling German, 
French or American pianos or organs, sell to any 
number of firms in any given territory, one brand of 
piano or one make of organ frequently being handled 
by three, four or five firms in any given district or 
large city. This naturally brings about a competi- 
tion, not, like in the Union, of firms against firms, or 
makes against other makes, but of pianos of the same 
make against one another and of organs of the same 
make likewise. 

‘‘This must inevitably result in the cutting of retail 
prices,” we remarked. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Essex, ‘‘and it cannot be 
averted. Our firm, all first-class houses have a fixed 
wholesale rate and never deviate. We sell to sev- 
eral firms, say, in Manchester. It is impossible to 
control the retail prices. A customer will go to one 
of the stores and get the price of a certain Estey or- 
gan, or say a certain high grade piano, for the rule 
applics to all; he will visit the opposition dealer 
who handles the same line and get lower quotations, 
or he may go to some town near Manchester where 
the same line is handled and get still lower quotations. 
If an attempt be made by the London firms to control 
this, the dealer will simply push another line of goods, 
for alllines are open to him, as there is no territorial 
system to prevent the sale of instruments into any 
specific section to any dealer who may apply.” 

This brings about the great cutting of prices in the 
music trade in the United Kingdom, and the question 
consequently arises whether, after all, our territorial 
system, admitting many defects in it, is not a far 
more advantageous plan than the one pursued here. 
It comes to me that the Bechstein house here has 
been making efforts to sell its large output here ona 
territorial system, which would indicate that there 
is some attempt about to be instituted to get away 
from the old method, but, as shown by Mr. Essex, 
the system of selling to any good dealer independent 
of any considerations but those of credit is the all- 
prevailing one, 

It has become so ingrained, so thoroughly assim- 
ilated with the life of the trade itself, that an altera- 
tion of any of its details, even much less an infraction 
of the principle, cannot be seriously contemplated, 
unless, indeed, by such houses as Bechstein or Estey 
or Steinway or Erard or Ibach, if they would choose 
to do so, although here in London Bechstein pianos 
are sold not only at the Bechstein warerooms, but by 
other dealers, showing that the English principle of 
selling pianos prevails in reality, without exception, 
alike with all firms. 

As Mr. Essex tells us, some attempts were made 
by his firm to apply the territorial system on the 
American plan ; this was years ago. It could not be 
carried through. 

From this we must conclude that much of the de- 
pression in the piano and organ trade is not only due 





to the general depression of trade in Great Britain— 
a condition which is now supposed to have reached 
its end—but that the general system has such in- 
herent commercial defects as to render the possibility 
of profitable transactions out of the question. We 
mean profitable to an extent to grant large credits 
advisable. 

Dealers competing against each other in given 
communities with pianos or organs of the same make, 
uncontrolled by the manufacturer, who is unable to 
stipulate a minimum retail figure, will necessarily 
break the prices to ensure sales, and this must cut 
down profits below the normal limit. The wholesale 
limit has been reached by the manufacturer and the 
London general or distributing agent, and cannot be 
reduced more, although these manufacturers and 
branches and agencies occupy the same relative posi- 
tions toward each other as the local dealers do. They 
are also competing to sell to anyone in any section, 
oblivious to the dealers already selling their goods in 
that particular section, and this is the source of com- 
plaint here in London regarding the small wholesale 
margin. 

Imagine a house such as Crawford, Ebersole & 
Smith selling its line in Ohio, and B. Dreher & Sons 
Company selling the very same line in Ohio. Imagine 
Howard, Farwell & Co., and W. J. Dyer & Brother 
selling the same makes of pianos and organs in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Imagine Vose & Sons Piano 
Company and the Emerson Piano Company each sell- 
ing at the same time to three firms in Chicago or San 
Francisco. Imagine the Estey organ sold in Balti- 
more by Sanders & Stayman, Otto Sutro & Co. and 
Geo. Willig & Co. Suchis the condition here. But 
imagine at the same time that the manufacturer would 
find himself unable to control the minimum retail 
price at which any of*these instruments could be sold, 
and furthermore that none of them could prevent a 
dealer in Philadelphia from selling their instruments 
into Baltimore. You now have the situation. 

And notwithstanding this an enormous amount of 
pianos and organs is sold annually by the London and 
provincial houses. How much greater, how much 
more profitable then could this trade be made if under 
a territorial system each representative could be 
stimulated to do his utmost by the mere conscious- 
ness that no other dealer in his section could get 
an opportunity to compete against the pianos or 
organs he handles. One of the greatest weapons in 
the hands of competition would at once be removed. 

Why shouid dealer A at Birmingham advertise the 
Steinway piano when dealer B at Birmingham also 
handles it? Why should dealer C at Sheffield adver- 
tise the Ibach piano when dealer D at Sheffield also 
handles it? Why should E at Bradford advertise the 
Bechstein or the Erard when dealer F at Bradford 
handles them also? Why should dealer G at Belfast 
advertise the Estey organ when dealer H at Belfast 
also handles it? 

And advertising is one of the great trade faculties 
in this country ; itis as much the life of trade as it 
is in America, but in the retail piano and organ trade 
it is not possible of encouragement under the pre- 
vailing system. Thisis self.understood or apparent 
from these observations. 

It appears that sooner or later some steps will be 
taken to effect a change of present methods. The 
trade is in a dissatisfied condition. Great prospects 
open up for future business; confidence is restored 
and credits are generally safe. There is, however, a 
feeling of irritation, particularly in London, which is 
the pulse centre where every movement can be felt, 
and -we must attribute this to the sentiment of the 
large distributors here who are competing against 
each other on a basis contrary to the very nature of 
the piano and organ trade, as just explained ; for the 
provincial retail competition is, in reality, their own 
competition, the dealer being the medium merely. 

A change of this method would quickly bring about 
a healthy revival, and profits would at once enhance 
to a point that would encourage and stimulate old 
houses and bring about the organization of new firms 
in neglected districts. Other great advantages would 
accrue, and the London and provincial piano and 
organ firms would find themselves free from a cer- 
tain kind of self-competition, or competition against 
themselves, which is inevitable under the prevailing 
custom, B 





OHMER & CO. expect at their New York ware- 

toom this week J. H. Danley, of the Mark 

Ament Company, of Peoria, Ill., and C, A. Grennell, 
of Detroit, Mich. 
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E doubt if there is another line of trade in which 
so little use is made of references as to the 
standing of dealers as among the piano and organ 
manufacturers. Seldom does one piano manufacturer 
inquire of another how a dealer who handles the lat- 
ter’s goods stands financially and commercially. 
Seldom is a written inquiry of the kind found passing 
from one house to another; seldom does such an 
episode occur even incidentally when piano or organ 
manufacturers happen to meet. 

There are certain fundamental reasons for this 
studied reticence. The various organizations formed 
in times gone by and now in existence made efforts 
to arrange some kind of a plan whereby and where- 
with information regarding the standing of dealers 
could be exchanged through some central bureau or 
a secretary. In Chicago this seemed to be one of 
the reasons for establishing the present organization; 
but neither the New York nor the Chicago associa- 
tion has ever reached such a practical basis of opera- 
tions, notwithstanding Mr. E. S. Conway's and Mr. 
I, N. Camp's vigorous work’ in that direction some 
years ago in Chicago. im e must admit that the New 
York association really never seemed anxious for the 
establishment of such a central reference bureau. 

It being therefore impossible to arrange an official 
system for securing references as to the standing of 
firms, the only resources open for the discovery of the 
true condition of houses are the commercial agencies, 
the individual inquiry on the spot, and the inquiry 
made of firms with whom the dealer is in business 
contact. The latter course not being in vogue in the 
piano and organ business, it leaves as the only re- 
sources the commercial agencies and the individual 
inquiry on the spot. The former is very frequently 
unreliable, and is only used asa guide ; the latter is 
enormously expensive, and may kill all possible con- 
nection, either because of delay or the fact that the 
dealer will learn of it, which in nine out of ten cases 
would be resented by him. 

Why, then, cannot the best method as it exists in 
other trades be adopted by the piano and organ 
houses—the method of inquiry among themselves? 
It is not because firms are distrustful, but it is due to 
the unwise theory that a piano is a piano, no matter 
whether it costs $500 or $200 wholesale or $250 or $150 
wholesale. It is a piano and is apt to be sold in com- 
petition, and hence the manufacturer who desires to 
make the inquiry, knowing how the other manufac- 
turer feels on this question, relinquishes the inquiry 
on the strength of the principle that he does not ex- 
pect his competitor to help him to new trade. 

Nearly each and every piano manufacturer, and 
certainly each and every organ manufacturer, consid- 
ers all others as competitors—nearly all of them 
being of that opinion, and to a certain extent this is 
true, too. There is no fixed retail price to the bulk 
of pianos sold at retail, and this fact re-acts, and very 
naturally too. A dealer will tell the manufacturer 
of a$150 piano with whom he deals that he has just sold 
one of his pianos for $450 retail, and the manufacturer 
will say to him, ‘‘ That’s right; my goods are just as 
reliable as those So & So pianos you pay $210 for and 
you have made $60 more out of the transaction be- 
sides.” If two or three such cases transpire ina given 
time the $150 manufacturer will sincerely believe that 
his piano és as good as the $210 piano. 

This is the motive at the bottom of the distrust be- 
tween the piano and organ manufacturers regarding 
the reliability of information on references. Itis not 
a distrust in the integrity of the firms, but a distrust 
of the possibility of expecting human nature to 
change. So long as firms believe that they are com- 
petitors of each other on an equal basis, so long as 
dealers will not hesitate to sell pianos out of their 
grade, so long as they will exult in making extraordi- 
nary profits and sales out of proportion or ratio to 
standard or grade, and also exultingly tell it to the 
manufacturer, just so long will manufacturers be edu- 
cated to imagine their pianos as good and frequently 
better than pianos above the grade. That in itself is 
sufficient to create a feeling of equal competition 
when such a condition really does not exist in fact, 
except in so far as it is generated by the dealer. 

The competitive idea generates the feeling of hesi- 
tancy, and hence piano and organ manufacturers sel- 
dom inquire of each other how dealers with whom 
business connections are to be made stand. Of 
course this is the very thing the insolvent or cashless 
dealer wants, and he gets it, and he gets the pianos 
and organs, too. 
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ONE WAY TO DO IT. 





T is generally supposed that the fire at the factory 
of the Western Cottage Organ Company at Ot- 
tawa, Ill., destroyed property valued at $150,000 in 
the total, and that the company had insurance to the 
extent of $10,000 on it in Western mutual companies. 
It is generally supposed also that Western mutual 
policies based on the usual note plan are of no value ; 
that they seldom ‘‘ pan out” fifty per cent. In a de- 
scription of the building after a visit to the same, dur- 
ing the year 1893, we referred to the fireproof hollow 
firebrick walls. It seems that they were fireproof, 
but the heat of the conflagration made them worse 
than ordinary brick, for they reached a white heat 
stage and the building could not be approached by 
the firemen until everything had been burned out 
of it. There are a good many factory buildings of 
the same kind in Illinois, and this shovld be taken 
into account in a fire risk. 

There is little doubt that the Western Cottage 
Organ Company, which had recently embarked in 
piano manufacturing, will resume operations. This 
loss of $100,000 or $150,000 will not affect the credit of 
the company, which some years ago—well, eight 
years ago—with a capital of $100,000, had a surplus of 
over $350,000, and this surplus has since then been 
increased considerably. 

How did these people make so much money on 
organs? That is just what people will ask, and it 
also shows (not the question but the fact) that there 
is money in the organ trade. They had one way to 
doit. They worked one denomination. 

They worked the whole Baptist clergy from Ohio 
to the Pacific. They ate and they slept in the homes 
of Baptist preachers and deacons, and they did this 
so religiously that seldom was a traveling man’s name 
or the name of one of the company on the road seen 
on a hotel register. The hotel expense was abso- 
lutely saved and the expenses of the preacher were 
reimbursed to him in the shape of honestly earned 
commissions. 

Of course, it is a matter of taste, this co-operation 
between business and religion, but no onecan fathom 
the motive. The man who does so may be perfectly 
sincere with his religion; it may be the business 
toward which his insincerity is directed. So long as 
the motive cannot be divined we must not judge. 
These Western Cottage Organ gentlemen, the three 
Merrefields and Mr. Perry Olds, may to-day feel that 
it was and is their bounden duty to supply the whole 
Baptist denomination with the Western Cottage 
Organs through preachers’ commission and at such a 
low profit that even as far back as eight years ago 
they had a surplus of only $350,000 on a capital of 
$100,000. Now that is what we call doing good—real, 
genuine good—on the religio-commercial plan, with all 
the advantage on the side of religion and a fair sus- 
taining share for the company. 

About a dozen years without fire insurance pre- 
miums represents a large saving. The company, or 
rather its members, can now add this large saving to 
a further saving for the next ten years in domestic 
economies, and the whole loss will be made up—if 
they feel like making it up, for they are rich men, to 
whom this loss is by no means fatal. 

In the meantime, during the re-creation of another 
fireproof factory structure, it would be wise not to 
let any other organ concern get its grip on the religi- 
ous end of the business, for those Baptist clergymen 
and deacons who are susceptible to Western Cottage 
Organ commissions are not the best musical talent 
of the country, and they might easily be misled into 
advocating the claims of other organs sold at a lower 
price than the Western Cottage, although just as 
good, There is the point. The religious commissioner 
might get on to this thing and by getting a cheaper 
organ he could claim that it is just as good (some- 
times maybe better) as the Western, and, holding 
up the price, advance his stake. 

Under ordinary systems a new factory could be put 
up in four months, but the methodical and systematic 
plans of the company under discussion will make it a 
question of six to eight months. This is an awfully 
long period of time to take chances with denomina- 
tional commission preachers, and we are afraid some 
other organ concerns will sneak in on the brethren. 
If they do the factory might as well not be erected, 
except for piano making. 

But in the piano making field there is much less 
opportunity for the use of clergymen commissioners 
or commission fiends. A little music comes into con- 
sideration, and preachers who make commissions out 








of their flocks can have no music in their souls and 
their advice would not be sought and rarely heeded 
if it came unsought. It requires therefore a different 
“tack,” to use a nautical expression at present much 
affected. 

No doubt at all that the men known as the owners 
of the Western Cottage Organ Company will find the 
proper tack. They are full of resources, have plenty 
of capital, understand their own methods thoroughly, 
and will appreciate the changed condition of affairs. 
They need no sympathy and have not asked for any. 
Before going into the organ business they were 
apothecaries, storekeepers and farmers, and in com- 
pounding these alloys into a corporate whole they 
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made a large residuum of cash, precipitated into good 
investments. Keep one eye on that company ; if you 
do so the other eye will do the same. 





WHAT’S GOING TO BE DONE? 





HICAGO will make a great many pianos between 
this time and New Year’s Day—a great many- 
Far more than any other city in proportion to its 
factories, because Chicago factories have been made 
so, built so that they can produce more pianos to a 
square foot than Eastern factories, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Scanlan’s New England Piano factory is 
conducted on the same plan ; in fact in all directions 
of finance, commerce and industry Scanlan is one of 
the wonders of the piano trade, and more than that— 
he is a wonderful man when compared to men gen- 
erally, including all in and outside of the piano trade. 
Well, his factory will be highly productive. 
But taking localities, we should say that the Chi- 
cago output; the Starr output at Richmond ; the first 
shots from the piano works at Fort Wayne ; the A. B. 
Chase output for the coming six months ; the Cincin- 
nati output and Faribault, where the Schimmel & 
Nelson Company is very active, and the big output of 





the Chase Brothers Company at Muskegon—taking 


all this Western business together and lumping it we 
shall find a great mass of pianos shipped into the na- 
tion from now until 1896 meets us on the way. 

Of these instruments one in particular will attract 
great attention for various reasons. The piano is the 
Story & Clark. It is an instrument deliberately made 
to show that style architecture in piano casework is 
by no means exhausted, as is presumed by many, and 
it is intended to prove once more that a fine musical 
product can be created and turned out from a Chi- 
cago factory in quantities, and it will add greatly to 
the strength of Chicago as a piano factor, for there 
is no doubt of the success of the instrument. 

Curious to relate, many Eastern houses have not 
been preparing in a broad, liberal style for the ap- 
proaching trade. They have been doing their work 
in a tentative manner, or spasmodically, or indiffer- 
ently, or without any mercantile deliberation. This 
is readily accounted for because of the age of many 
concerns and a desire not to follow Western com- 
petitive methods. The situation will solve itself ; it 
is always solving itself. 

A little history of the piano trade of New York 
city of, say, the past 20 years will tell a great story. 
Divide it into two sections. Section one: from 1875 
to 1885. Section two: from 1885 to 1895. What a 
story this history would make! 

As a fact, there are piano houses now still remain- 
ing among the living whose members were far bet- 
ter off in 1875 than they are now, and others whose 
members were certainly far better off in 1885 than 
they are now. Reflect a moment; go through the 
list. There is no trouble in doing so. There is his- 
tory telling its dramatic tale. 

And still the machinery is running at high speed in 
the West. There is no time taken up in vain regrets 
or in speculations of past errors, The machinery is 
running at high speed and pianos are pushed out by 
the hundreds every week, going right to the places 
where Eastern goods formerly were deposited. 

What is going to be done about this thing any- 
how? 





THE SQUARE. 
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HERE is still considerable trouble made by the 
old square piano taken in exchange for the new 
upright or grand. There is no sale for it, and there 
is little opportunity to rent it, and it occupies a great 
deal of space in wareroom and warehouse. What is 
to be done with it? 

A great deal more is allowed for it in exchange than 
a fair and square trade principle would admit of, but 
it seems impossible to cure this unhealthy system of 
over-allowances. One thing is sure: the square piano 
is taken in exchange, it is repaired, cleaned and var- 
nished, and there it stands in the wareroom, together 
with a large number of its brethren and cannot be 
moved. 

Only in certain sections of the Union is there a 
remnant of a demand for old squares, and these are 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland and Northern Virginia. In the 
large, old mansions of these sections where room and 
space are still cheap theres place for these large 
square instruments, but in nearly all other parts of 
the Union the square piano has no further standing. 

The question therefore is, What is to be done with 
these space devouring investments which frequently 
represent considerable assets on the books and are 
in reality no substantial assets, because they cannot 
be converted into money or anything representing 
money? More and more of them are being unloaded 
upon the dealer, and as the supply increases the de- 
mand falls off, leading to a still greater reduction of 
value as each year progresses onward. 

There seems to be no solution for the problem at 
all. If they cannot be sold or rented they must re- 
main on the hands of the dealer indefinitely, consume 
his valuable space and deteriorate constantly. At- 
tempts have been made in various cities to get rid of 








them at auction, but very few have been sold in that. 


manner, and those that have been sold brought such 
ridiculously low prices that the auction plan had to 
be abandoned. 

Would it not therefore be a good plan to re-convert 
these old squaresintolive assets by giving to the square 
piano some kind of a legitimate standing by manu- 
facturing new small square pianos? The modern 
methods of piano construction could bring about the 
production of square pianos with 7% octaves, made 








very much smaller than in former days, and if this 
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were done, only to a limited extent, the whole vast 
army of second-hand squares, thousands upon thou- 
sands in the hands of dealers, would gradually become 
live assets and assume a commercial value. The 
thing could not be done in a day, but everyone is will- 
ing to wait to see an investment turn out as paying. 

As it stands at present the square pianos are dead 
stock. Nothing can be done with an old unsalable 
article like a piano, the piano being probably the 
very worst article to have when it reaches the stage 
which the square has reached, But a move in th_ 
proper direction will make the old square an article 
of commerce again, and thus increase all these assets, 
which would be a tremendous gain to the whele 
piano trade. 

It must be remembered that the square piano was 
not driven out of the market on account of any musi- 
cal defect. It was first of all a question of space, as 
space became more valuable in the larger cities, and 
it subsequently became a matter of fashion, and the 
latter really became the true reason for abandoning 
it in favor of the upright. Had it been a question of 
merit we should never urge its rehabilitation, and we 
do not now urge it except as a general trade specula- 
tion for the purpose of converting dead into live 
assets. 








WHO HURT iT? 





OW many reed organ manufacturers are there 
now in the United States that are not either 
piano manufacturers or interested directly in piano 
manufacturing? Very few. With the entrance of 
the Story & Clark Company and the Fort Wayne 
Company into the piano manufacturing phalanx, very 
few houses are left that are not also in the piano line. 
The Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, makes no 
pianos, but is in the piano business, and the same ap- 
plies to the Weaver Company at York. The Farrand 
& Votey Organ Company, of Detroit; Newman 
Brothers, of Chicago, and the Carpenter Organ Com- 
pany, of Brattleboro, and a few smaller concerns are 
stillemancipated from the bondage of the piano, but 
otherwise the reed organ manufacturer is now also 
a piano manufacturer. 

Now, there has been a general complaint of reed 
organ manufacturers that the reed organ has lost 
caste, has been driven to the rear by the cheap piano 
and is no longer an attractive commercial element 
among dealers. How is this to be accounted for? Is 
not a fine reed organ a better musical instrument 
than a cheap piano is? And yet a fine reed organ 
costs no more than a cheap piano. It could therefore 
not have been a question of price, and so far as price 
goes it must be remembered that reed organs ten 
years ago became reasonably cheap. 

We therefore ask again, how is this loss of position 
and caste to be accounted for? Is itnot due rather to 
the loss of energy on part of the reed organ makers? 
One reed organ manufacturer goes into the piano 
business. Immediately all the other reed organ 
makers with jealous eye watch his every movement 
and conclude that there must be something wrong 
about the reed organ business, or Jones or whatever 
his name might be would never have gone into piano 
manufacturing. ‘‘ Let’s inquire into this piano man- 
ufacturing business, too,” is the next phrase, and the 
wings drop in the reed business, and months of time 
is taken upin this investigation at a great loss to the 
organ business. 

This has been the case in nearly each and every 
instance. One firm starts it ; all the others must fol- 
low. We have always for years past contended, and 
do now contend, that there is money in the reed organ 
business. Of course there is no money in it at all if 
all the time and attention are bestowed upon the 
piano business, but a proper division of energy, jus- 
tice to the reed organ department and a decision not 
to permit the organ to lie dormant will bring new 
trade to it. 

The dealers are a curious lot. They take their in- 
spiration from the manufacturer and to a great extent 
formulate general plans after consultations. If they 
are told by organ manufacturers who make pianos 
that the ‘‘organ trade is dead” thatends the organ 
trade with them; that killsit with them. If, on the 
other hand, they are told that there is a field for or- 
gan business provided it is cultivated, they will culti- 
vate that field. 

And there is a field, as we have always contended, 
Many farmers, many religious people, many persons 
who have no space for pianos in their houses, many 





ordinarily musical people can be induced to buy or- 
gans. Thousands upon thousands of such persons, 
such families exist in this country, but the dealer and 
through him his salesmen do not believe in this, 
because they are told that the “‘organ business 
is dead.” It is not dead. It has been hurt, wounded, 
but it is still alive, and all that is needed to 
bring about recovery is a proper treatment of the 
patient. Above all stop that inane cry, ‘‘the organ 
business is dead,” unless you really desire to kill it. 








R. DANA G. PRESCOTT, of the Prescott Piano 
Company, is making a trip through the middle 
Eastern States, singing the praises of the piano that 
bears his name, and sending in orders from every 
town that he visits. : 
oe 


R. W. J. GRAY, of Boardman & Gray, is out on 

a three weeks’ pilgrimage in the interests of 

their instrument, and reports so far that there is no 

abatement in the steady trade which the Boardman 
& Gray piano always commands. 


oe 


HO says the reed organ trade is waning? In 

one single day of last week the Chicago Cot- 

tage Organ Company received orders for 220 organs, 

and these orders came from all parts of the country. 
Who says the reed organ trade is waning? 
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R. HENRY W. CRAWFORD, of Smith & Nixon, 
Cincinnati, passed through New York, last 
week on his way home from the Thousand Islands 
and other summer resorts, wherein he has been tak- 
ing as much rest as is possible with a man shoulder- 
ing the responsibility of such a multiplicity of inter- 
ests as centre upon him. Mr. Crawford, in common 
with other men who are in a position to feel the pulse 
of the trade, looks forward to and has been prepar- 
ing for a larger business during the winter of 1895-6 
than has been enjoyed for several years past. 

In speaking to THe MusicaL Courter, Mr. Craw- 
ford said : ‘‘ | am aware that there have been a num- 
ber of rumors afloat affecting—as much as idle rumors 
may affect—the relations of Crawford, Ebersole & 
Smith with some of the manufacturers whose pianos 
we sell at Cincinnati and job elsewhere. A firm that 
has been frequently mentioned is Gildemeester & Kroe- 
ger, and I wish to take this opportunity to say through 
Tue’ MusIcaAL Courter that’ the relations between 
Smith & Nixon and Gildemeester & Kroeger have 
never been more cordial than at the present time, and 
it is our intention tocontinue to handle the Gildemees- 
ter & Kroeger so long as the agency remains with us. 

‘But my firm has become so largely interested in 
the manufacture of pianos that it has been deemed 
advisable for us to devote our entire energies, so far 
as jobbing is concerned, to the instruments in the 
manufacture of which we hold controlling interests. 
This is a simple business proposition and is the 
logical result of events that have been transpiring 
for some time past. 

‘The several manufacturers whose goods we have 
represented have been placed in the houses in which 
we have interests to the best advantage, and I am 
convinced that they will be enabled to continue their 
relations in a manner satisfactory to all concerned, 
and for that reason I do not look for any serious 
changes. This determination of ours to confine our 





jobbing to our own goods has been arrived at only 
after a very serious consideration of the tendencies 
of the trade throughout the territory through which 
we operate. 

‘*I have come to the positive conclusion that it is 
better for dealers to transact their business directly 
with the manufacturers rather than through any in- 
termediate house, particularly in pianos of high 
grade and price. Competition has reached such a 
point that it is no longer possible for an active 
enterprising dealer to pay two profits before the 
goods are landed in his wareroom, as he niust 
do in purchasing his supplies from an interme- 
diate concern or jobber. Every one of the houses 
that have been purchasing pianos from Smith & Nixon 
can continue to purchase them direct from the manu- 
facturers at about the same prices that we have sold 
them, and possibly in some cases cheaper; as the 
manufacturers can make better terms with the indi- 
vidual dealers than we can do, it is not likely that 
they will lose any trade; therefore it can readily be 
seen that everyone should be happy.” 





POINTERS. 





1.—Never warrant a piano or organ unless 
you are absolutely convinced that the in- 
strument merits it. 

2.—Never charge a higher price than is 
proper ; that is, if you should happen to 
get a customer who for any of a dozen 
reasons could be induced to pay a higher 
price than the ordinary customer, do not 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

3 —Don't promise to keep the instrument in 
tuae for a longer period than you can 
afford, 

4.—Never sell an instrument which you know 
has a defect which the purchaser is not 
apt to discover. 

5.—Never run down the other piano dealers 
and manufacturers; you will advertise 
them if you do, 

6.—Never interfere with your salesman while 
he is in the active performance of his 
duties. 

7.—Never advertise if you wish to fail or go 
out of business. 

8.—Always keep your stock clean, neat and 
certainly in tune. 

9.—Never ask the man who does the dray- 
work or hauling generally for the trade 
in the town what he is doing with your 
competitors. You leave him alone; he 
will tell you much quicker if you do not 
ask him. 

Point 10.—Don’t give your salesmen or bookkeepers 
a raise in salary around holiday time; 
give it to them when they deserve it. 

Pont 11.—Take down the signs of the pianos ana 
organs you formerly kept but which are 
now kept by someone else in town, 

Point 12.—Never lie. 

Point 13.—Never show any customer the bills of 

pianos or organs you formerly sold, in 

order to spoil the sales of that competitor 
who now sells them. That is mean and 
low, and as soon as the manufacturers 
learn that you do such a thing your credit 
becomes damaged. They will all be afraid 
to sell you goods, for they will never 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. : 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never Reyes upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
Geo. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune, 


ORGAN SS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchiess, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 


THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 
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know when you will be in a position to do 

it with them. , 

Point 14.—Keep your front windows and your en- 
trance clean, bright and inviting. 

Point 15.—When you promise to send out an instru- 
ment on a certain day or at a certain hour, 
don't fail to do so because it was a cash 
sale and you have the money. 

Point 16.—Watch your instalment payments closely. 

Point 17.—Pay your notes at maturity if you can 
and if no arrangements have been made 
between you and the manufacturers look- 
ing toward a renewal, and it happens 
that you will not be able to meet a note 
promptly, don’t wait until the last day in 
hopes of making a retail sale for cash, but 
advise the manufacturer at least ten days 
ahead, so that he can prepare himself. He 
will respect you the more for it. 

PoINT 18,—If you wish to sell a piano to a saloon 
keeper don’t take the whole instrument 
out in drinks before you sell it, even if you 
do sell it. 

Point 19.—Don't sell on instalments at such a rate 
that the profitis lost and the piano and 
the time. You can readily calculate this 
at each sale. 

Point 20.—-By all means subscribe to THE MUSICAL 
Courier if you are not a subscriber al- 
ready. If you are, subscribe to a second 
copy to be sent to your home, for fre- 
quently in the evening you will read it 
and get pointers like these. 








CHICACO BY WIRE. 
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R. C. 8. BLACKMAN, vice-president of the Hal- 
let & Davis Piano Company, of this city, was 
accidentally shot yesterday at Block Island, R.1l A 
telegram from there to-day says that no alarming 
symptons have developed, although the attending 
physicians are said to consider the case a very doubt- 
ful one, Should Mr, Blackman die the company will 
not be financially affected. H. 








The Onward March of the Autoharp, 
ROBABLY no exhibit at the Cotton States and 
International Exposition at Atlanta will create 
greater interest or be the means of selling a larger quantity 
of goods than that of Autoharps by Alfred Dolge & Son, 
who are arranging even a greater display than those made 
by them at the expositions in Chicago and San Francisco. 

Mr. W. B. Wilson last week started on a long trip 
through the South, which will not only enthuse music 
dealers on the subject of Autoharps, but will result also in 
making the display of the firm at Atlanta one of the sights 
visitors to the Exposition will search for. 

The exhibit will not be difficult to find, however, as the 
firm has secured a large space in the main aisle in Depart- 
ment F, in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, 
and will be in charge of Messrs. S. Singleton and John 
Sunier, who wfll receive visitors and provide every facility 


for the comfort and convenience of dealers, who will be in- 
vited to make their headquarters within the firm’s space. 

Alfred Dolge & Son also have accepted the special invita- 
tion of the New York State commissioners to exhibit the 
concert Autoharp in the New York Building as an illustra- 
tion of the progress of liberal arts in that State. 

The firm's exhibit at Atlanta will be the first opportunity 
afforded the public to see the parlor grand and the concert 
Autoharps, and the instruments shown will be of such a 
high class that even people who sawthe exhibits of the firm 
in San Francisco and Chicago will wonder at the great 
progress in the development of the instrument. As a hint 
at the character of the display it may be stated that the 
firm is manufacturing for it a special line of instruments 
valued at $350 each, Who would have believed two years 
ago that the popularity of the Autoharp in so short a time 
would warrant the production of instruments valued at such 
a sum? 

Alfred Dodge & Son also say that present indications 
point toa largely increased demand for Autoharps and a 
big revival in the trade generally during the next season. 
And why should these expectations not berealized? What 
instrument is more intelligently placed before the people? 

on 


Phelps & Lyddon Afire. 
FIRE that occurred at Rochester, N. Y., 

A August 21 damaged this piano case factory, so dis- 
patches to New York papers say, to the extent of some 
$6,000. The wire also gives the following list of insurance 
policies carried by the firm, from which it will be seen that 
to judge from the proportions of the amount and the esti- 
mated loss the damage will not seriously affect the business- 

Phelps & Lyddon is comparatively a young concern in its 
line, but it has already won an estimable reputation by the 
excellence of its work. It is to be hoped that the distress 
will be but temporary, and that it will be enabled to 


resume work at once, as the firm is known to have large 
contracts on hand. 











Royal, Liverpool..........+. $1,700 | United States.............+.. $450 
Germae. Scsicisscdcccsens 000 | Pranklin........c006+ etsoens 2,000 
Orient, Hartford............ 1,000 | Providence-Washington.... 1,000 
Norwich Union,....+..+++++ 1,000 | Buffalo German.,.........+++ 1,000 
American Lioyds,.......... 6,000 ! Commercial Union,......... 8,000 











Huntington Election. 

HE first annual meeting and election of officers 
T and directors of the Huntington Piano Company was 
held Tuesday, August 20. The officers elected were as 
follows: President, A. J: Brooks ; treasurer, R. W. Blake ; 
secretary and general manager, J. W. Brooks; board of 
directors, R. W. Blake, J. R. Mason, C. H. Hubbell, J. W. 
Brooks and A. J. Brooks. 

Mr. A. J. Brooks was in New York on Monday and will 


remain here for several days. 





—William Toomey, employed by the Waterloo Organ Company, 
was recently bereft of his reason. 

—Mr. J. Krakauer, of Krakauer Brothers, is still enjoying himself 
at Long Branch, while Messrs. Daniel and Simon Krakauer are at 
Arverne-by-the-Sea. 

—Feurstein & Co., of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., recently sustained a loss 
of $500, which was covered by insurance, by a fire which originated 
in an adjoining building. 

—Albert Staib (Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Company), of 
New York, has goneto Wappinger’s Falls, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to seek relief from hay fever, with which he is afflicted at this season 
each year. 

—Music dealer Garfield, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., who eloped last week 
with Bessie Moore, his young typewriter, is still ahead of the sheriff 
who is pursuing him. It is thought the couple are heading for the 





Pacific Coast. 








Musicians affirm that no 
piano is satisfactory unless 
the “feel” of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. The Roth & 


Engelhardt Actions, made at 


St. Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 
of a musician. 











Special Notice. 

From the date of this catalogue, September, 1895, all styles of Brau- 
muller pianos will contain the celebrated actions of Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross. For other new features and improvements see full descrip- 
tions of the various styles. 


HIS is the way the new catalogue issued by the 
Braumuller Company starts off, and following the 
usual form of introduction a description is given of the 
firm’s tuning pin support, the patent tone deflector, and 
automatic swing desks, as well as of the new harmonic 
scale. One of the newest of the patents is that of the tun- 
ing pin support, a description of which is appended, taken 
from this catalogue: 


The customary manner of stringing full isca plate pianos is either 
to pass the tuning pin througk the iron plate free, without its touch- 
ing the plate, or to have the tuning pin fit close against the plate. If 
the first system is adopted, the powerful leverage resulting from the 
draught of the og fe on the tuning pin (the strain on the tuning pin 
being from 125 t ) hasa y to bend the pin over 
— the plate. 

his not only causes the piano to get out of tune very quickly, but, 
from the fact that the tuning pin comes against the plate, a disagree- 
able metallic quality of tone & produced 

This metallic 0 ity of tone also follows when the pin is made to 
fit close against the plate. A further disadvantage in these two sys- 
ap 2 that the tuning pins are difficult to set in place, as they jump 

n tuning. 

Our tuning pin support, which is designed to overcome all these 
evils, is a maple collar which fits close around the tuning pin, and 
not only reduces the heavy By owesn § on the tuning pin between the 
surface of the pin block and the pull of the string, but also prevents 
the pin from coming in contact with the iron plate, thereby doing 
away with any ibility of the undesirable metallic quality o 
tone. Besides, where the leverage is reduced, as by our tuning pin 
support, the piano stands much better in tune, 


Aside from these patented features and the introduction 
of the Wessell action other improvements of a substantial 
nature have been made in the Braumuller piano that go to 
make of it a far better instrument than it has been hereto- 
fore, although it has always been a piano that stood high. 

The new styles of cases as illustrated in this catalogue 
are particularly attractive, and it will repay a dealer to 
write for one of the books in order to post himself more 
fully on the merits of the Braumuller. 

Mr. Braumuller will leave New York on September 1 for 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., where he will remain for three weeks, 
taking the baths as a relief from his old enemy, rheumatism, 
after which time he will make an extensive trip throughout 
the West, as is told in another column of this issue. 








—Jj. O. Twichell, of Chicago, is in Boston settling his father’s 
estate. 

—Waldo L. Hutchings, piano dealer, of Gloucester, Mass., has 
leased an additional store in the new Mansfield Building in that city. 

—D. W. Kemp, who formerly represented the Estey Organ Com- 
pany in Birmingham, Ala., and now of New Orleans, was in Bir- 
mingham last week visiting friends. 

—Oscar F, Brinkman, musical instrument dealer, of Lancaster, Pa., 


has sued a new: r in that city for $10,000 damages for publishi: 
an article vebecting on his character. ” _ 


PY ANTED—Two first-class piano salesmen, both wareroom and 


on the road; to suitable men good salary. Apply to Box 336, 
Augusta, Ga. 








CROWN PIANOS * ORGANS 


[The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 













this attachment. 


only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 


It is most highly indorsed by the 


best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 








CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





GEO. 


AND SANGAMON STREET. 





& COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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A Valuable Concession Gained by 


Strich & .Zeidler. 

) econ STRICH & ZEIDLER are to be con- 

gratulated on the brilliant stroke of enterprise by 
which they have secured the exclusive privilege of ex- 
hibiting pianos in the New York Building at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Such a distinction seldom falls to so young a 
house, but residents of the Empire State will have every 
reason to be proud of the quality of the instruments visitors 
to the State Building will hear. The ultimatum of consid- 
erable correspondence between the firm and the New York 
commissioners is as follows : 

NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION 
TO THE 
Cotton STATES AND INTERNATIONAL ExposiITION 


at Atlanta, Ga. 


GILsEY House, NEW YORK, August 3, 1895, 
Messrs. Strich & Zeidler ; 
Yours of the 17th inst. received and contents noted. 
Your proposal to furnish pianos for the New York State 
Building was made known to the executive committee on 








the 28d, and they unanimously passed a resolution to ac- 
cept the offer contained in that letter. 

The pianos are to be subject to our control, and you are 
to have your expert performer play upon them at frequent 
intervals, and also when desired by us for any special 
occasion. Of course any rules and regulations of the Ex- 
position authorities covering our State Building and con- 
tents must be observed by you. The number of pianos 
required is to be determined by this commission. 

Yours truly, A. M. Wuee er, Secretary. 





To Double Its Plant. 


LANS for the doubling in size of the plant of 
the Keller Brothers & Blight Piano Company are 
being prepared, and within a few weeks work on the new 
factory buildings will be begun. The increase in the size 
of the plant is due to the steady growth of business, which 
has developed intoarush. The factory of the company is 
now taxed beyond its capacity to keep up with orders, and 
the outlook for continued brisk business is very bright. 
Mr. Blight informed the Morning Union reporter 
that the company had on hand orders for 350 - pianos 





to be delivered before the holidays, about twice the usual 
number of instruments ordered at this season. Efforts to 
fill the orders on time are nuw being made, while it has 
been found impossible to keep up with the current de- 
mands for the company’s wares. 

The present factory buildings are three stories in height 
and cover a ground area of 100x65 and 65x25 respectively. 
The plans provide for the duplication of the present plant. 
The force employed consists of 75 men in the factory, 
and when the improvements have been made the number 
will be nearly doubled.—2ridgeport (Conn.) Union. 








—Mr,. D. P. Faulds, the veteran music man of Louisville, Ky., is 
said to be seriously ill. 

—Orton Brothers, of Butte City, Mon., recently held a midsummer 
opening which was attended by throngs of people. As a souvenir of 
the occasion the firm presented lithographs of Patti to all visitors. 

—James M. Marsh, of Gouverneur, N. Y., has removed his stock 
into a more spacious store, and George E. Sims, of Canton, N, Y., has 
begun business in the same line in the quarters vacated by Mr. 
Marsh. 

—A fire caused by a defective electric light wire last week in a show 
window in the store of E. L. Peisar, of Aspen, Col., was extinguished 
by Mr. Peisar, who was seriously burned in his successful efforts to 
save his stock. 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, anc for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 


country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


1 
Masical Merchandise Department, wholesale ead retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o* the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
4 Violins Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PaRIs (Evette & 


Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows, 


Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrate 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., Now York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. 


Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 


BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





333-335 W. 





ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAVING | # >.” 
PIANO CO., 


Our attachmert can be applied to any Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 

No clumsy, unsightly music drawer. 

Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
ment on the market. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
. . . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 
Solo and Military 
Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


Ordinary System. 





Jrad” 


36th St., New York. 





*+HARMONICUM,« 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. 8., GERMANY, 


irst quality warranted 


Anh for the illustrated Price -jist. 


¢stablished 1803 


f Nw 
aay why" clure 
and Store -Hotise of 


Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 


of all kinds 

Jarge and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars Banjos, 

(ellos, Bags-Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 








Are World-Renowned in Con- 
Sequence of their Excellence. 


POLLIEN'S TROMBONES / Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 














ofne 6 Ks 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


S. S. STEWART, ““““ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘*‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









By 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE, 
se 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





a WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


--- Symphonion, 
POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. «+ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 


TESTIMONIAL: 
“... The trombones cf the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
pleasing construction, purity of 
tone, easy and even speaking in 
all positions, as well as sure 
working of the slide... .” 
USTAV HEROLD, 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 
formerly trombone piayer at the 
Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 


OTTO POLLTER & CO.., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Afbor, Mich. 

















FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 

The *“Stowasser" Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 


WeromortD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
best in the world. Best quality of Violin Strings 
Ez A A G Silver 
B’avs of 30, $7.25. $550. 87.25. Dosw., $3.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS, 
RICHARD WEICHUiD, Dresden, Germany. 











THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Musical Paper in the World. 





RoOorprs BROSB., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers with a 


COMPLETE LING OF PIANOS AND ORGARS 


On the most favorable terms, and guarantee pro- 
tection in territory. Address KOPS BROS., 24 
and 2% Adams Street, Chicago, 
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John W. Bill. 


OHN W. BILL, of Lyme, Conn,, died at his 
J home in that place on Friday night, August 16, at 10 
o'clock, aged 82. Mr. Bill’s death closes a long life 
of usefulness and prominent connection with important 
affairs, not only relating to ordinary interests of his native 
town, but to broader and more important interests with 
which he has been more or less connected. He had lived in 
the house where he died, at Bill Hill, for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. He was the eldest son of Judge 
Lodowick Bill, whose death occurred on Bill Hill at the 
age of 87. 

Mr. Bill represented Lyme in the State Legislature 
in 1843 and 1881. He held many important positions, 
forced upon him by the townspeople, who had great con- 
fidence in his judgment and his peculiar ability to success- 
fully manage public affairs. He was one of the three 
brothers who have lived for more than a century in the 
quiet independence of a farmer's life within a stone’s throw 
of each other, on a beautiful elevation, which derives its 
name, Bil) Hill, from their long residence there. 

The brothers who survive him are James A. Bill, presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society and a member of the 
State Fish Commission, and Benajah P. Bill. His brothers 
have already passed the 80th milestone of life, having spent 
most of the time where they now live. Mr. John Bill de- 
voted most of his life to agricultural pursuits, and has ac- 
quired a competence under circumstances requiring energy, 
determination and constant application. He was a man of 
great mental strength, a thinker, and one whose opinion on 
important subjects was much sought after. He was for 
many years judge of probate, and held the office until he 
voluntarily gave it up. He has three sons living—Edward | 
Lyman and Nelson B. Bill, who are associated in New York 

in the publication of 7he Music Trades Review, and 
Arthur L. Bill, who is carrying on the farm. 


Another $5 Corporation. 

HE J. F. LUSCOMB COMPANY has been or- | 

ganized at Portland, Me., for the purpose of dealing 

in banjos and other musical instruments, with $50,000 cap- 

ital stock, of which $5 is paid in. The officers are: Presi- 

dent, H. W. French, of Lexington, Mass.; treasurer, H. A. 

True, of Somerville, Mass. ‘The certificate was approved 
August 20, 1895. 








Where Will the Moller Organ Factory 


Locate? 
HE M. P. Mdller organ factory at Hagerstown, 
Md., which was burned down two weeks ago, is con- 


ducting its work temporarily in the heretofore idle Dayhoff 
factory in that town. 

Mr. Miller has received many offers to locate in other 
cities. The reason for this may be that, according to the 
local press, Mr. Moller is doing a big business. Havre de 
Grace, Md., is said to have offered $20,000 bonus and ex- 
emption from taxes for a number of years if Mr. Mdller 
will locate there. 

It is said that Mr. Miller is desirous of staying in Hagers- 
town on account of his property interests and social con- 
nections there. He is negotiating with the McComas heirs 
for an additional piece of ground to add to the site of his 
old factory. It is also said that he is dickering for a piece 
of ground on Fairground avenue in Hagerstown. It is 
said that Mr. Méller has received orders for several large 





organs within the past few days, and he says he is anxious 
to fill them. 

The Baltimore Sua prints a story alleging that Mr, M6l- 
ler will probably sue the authorities of Hagerstown for 
damages on the charge that there was an inadequate sup- 
ply of water available in the mains when his factory was 
burned and that the firemen were hampered in conse- 
quence. He also is said to have alleged that there was an 
insufficient number of fire plugs in the vicinity of his 
factory and that he had made several requests to have the 
number increased. 








The Insurance Claims of the Need- 
ham Company Adjusted. 


HE Needham Piano and Organ Company is 
again oceupying its quarters at 36 East Fourteenth 
street, New York, from which it was forced to move June 
17 by a fire on an upper story of the building. The ware- 
room has been redecorated and presents a bright and 
inviting appearance. 

The company has just secured a justification of its losses 
from the insurance people. During the two months which 
have elapsed since the fire it has been forced to fight 
strongly in order to obtain a fair settlement, and even now 
the amount agreed upon has not yet been paid. 

President Parsons says that a satisfactory settlement 
was obtained only after persistent efforts on the part of Mr. 
Samuel Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers, who was the com- 
pany’s appraiser. The insurance people endeavored to 
place the loss at a trifling sum, but Mr. Hazelton insisted 
on fair treatment for the Needham Company, and at last 














has secured it. 

Why insurance people should endeavor to withhold bene- 
fits from a concern of high standing which annually pays 
more in premiums than the amount it claimed as a loss, and 
which was in no way responsible for the fire which caused 
the damage, is hard to understand. Insurance companies 
promise fair treatment when soliciting business, but this 
case goes to show that the promises sometimes are kept 
only under the whip. 

Had the Needham Company been a smaller concern, 
without a great stock of goods in its factory, it is likely 
it would have been forced to sacrifice a large portion of its 
honest claims against the insurance companies in order to 
resume business, Such was not the case in this instance. 
Although suffering considerable inconvenience, the com- 
pany insisted upon reimbursement according to Mr. Hazel- 
ton’s estimate of the loss, and has at last secured it. Mr 
Hazelton has the thanks of the Needham Company for his 
courtesy and persistency, and is entitled to the plaudits of 
the entire trade for winning a hard fight and showing the 
methods of some of the insurance people. 





That Dallas Collapse. 

SPECIAL news dispatch from Dallas, Tex., to 
A the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat says that three 
attachments were run on the stock of Bullington, 
Hollingsworth & Co., dealers in musical instruments, one 
door west of the McLeod Hotel, on August 16. Two of 
the attachments were issued from the District Court, one 
of them by the Needham Piano and Organ Company for 
$977.79, and the other by the House & Davis Piano Com- 
pany for $1,003.70. The third was out of Justice Skelton’s 
court, by W. O. Wofford, for $38 salary due him. This is 
the house charged with embezzlement by a Chicago firm 
the other day. It has not been in existence in Dallas many 
months. 








—Henry Clark, of Biddeford, Me., is selling his stock preparatory 


city, with a capacity at the start of 10 pianos per week. 
business picks up the capacity will be increased. George 
and Harry Oglesby, the well-known musicians of Chester, 
have associated several people with them and organized 
the Oglesby Piano Company. They have leased the prop- 
erty occupied by the Twist Drill Works at Sixth and Pine 
streets from Robert Wetherill & Co. for the factory, and 
work will be started at once. 
put on the market from the factory about September 15. 


and storerooms. 
store, and Harry will be found at the factory. The ma- 
chinery for the works has been in Chester for some weeks, 
while the organization of the company has been quietly go- 
ing on. 


Violins Growing Calore. 
4° old lumberman just in from the headwaters 

of the Allegash, above Moosehead Lake, says, ac- 
cording to the Utica, N. Y., Press, that there are 50,000 $100 
violins growing on two townships of land near Lobster 
Lake. Until lately, says an authority on the fiddle spruce, 
about all the spruce fit to make into violins was procured 
near Lake Saranac, N. Y., and here it was getting to be so 
scarce that the men who were sent to hunt it up made poor 
wages. In fact, the chief supply of ‘' fiddle wood ” has of 
late come from the spruce and fir floor boards of colonial 
mansions. It was found that clear boards, seasoned for 
years under cover, give forth a very resonant tone, even if 
they are not fine grained and ‘‘kinky,” like the true violin 
spruce, Boards from the under floors of aged houses are 
preferred, and those which were laid nearest the big old 
chimneys are best of all. Kiln drying spoils the best of the 
choicest woods ; but a slow, dry heat, away from the light, 
under such conditions as floor boards are dried, seems to 
bring out the melody in stock that is worthless when 
treated by the usual methods. 

The true ‘ fiddle spruce” is the *‘ abies rubra” of Gray’s 
Botany, and it seems to be a fine-grained variety of the 
‘‘abies nigra,” or black ‘‘ beer spruce,” which is common 
throughout the Eastern States. It is found on cold hill- 
sides throughout the far north, and it is a slow growing, 
close-fibred wood of reddish tint, and remarkably free 
from rosin. When a man discovers a tree of this class, 
large and straight and free from big limbs and knots, he 
can venture to fell it, knowing that he stands about one 
chance in twenty of finding a fiddle spruce. If the grain 
of the wood proves straight, with a cleavage which makes 
toothpicks, he has spoiled a timber tree for nothing. If the 
wood is ‘‘ kinky, however, and full of dots, like a bird's-eye 
maple, the tree is worth 50 cents a cubic foot where it lies, 
and three times that sum when it is sawed and seasoned.” 
This wood not only gives an even, resonant sound when 
made into a violin, but it takes a beautiful polish, which 
brings out the wavy and spotted fibre in a way to make it 
admired by all. About fifty years ago a man in Newport, 
N. H., planted the cones of a fiddle spruce in a nursery, 
hoping, as he said, ‘‘ to raise his own fiddles.” They grew 
well, but out of over 200 seedlings there was not a single 
tree fit to make into violins. 





New Factory at Chester, Pa. © 


HE Chester, Pa., Zimes of August 17.says that 
a new piano manufactory will be established in that 
as 


The first instruments will be 


The store at 115 West Third street will be the main office 
George Oglesby will have charge of the 


There are several men connected with the company who 


do not wish their names made public at this time. Later 
on the company will be incorporated and a full set of 
officers elected. 








—An ordinance condemning land upon which the residence of V. 
R. Andrus, of Kansas City, Mo., stands has passed one branch of 


counci! and in all probability Mr. Andrus will be forced to transfer 





to discontinuing business, 


the property to the city. He values the land and dwelling at $35,000. 








OUR NEW PIANO CASE 
ORGAN. 





Styles A and B made in 74% Octaves. 


Styles C and D made in 6 Octaves. 


THE MOST HIGHLY 
IMPROVED. 


Factory and Warerooms: 


Wo. 





THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN REED ORGANS. 


oun NEW ACTION, 


168. 


DO YOU HANDLE OUR 
ORGANS ? 


IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? 
Try Our Latest Styles 


NEWMAN BROS. CoO., 


Manufacturers of Highest Grade of Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVENUE AND DIX STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Krakauer Brothers’ Fine Cata- 
logue. 
VERY pretty booklet is just fresh from the 

Ketterlinus Press, uf Philadelphia, in the shape of a 
catalogue of Krakauer Brothers’ pianos. The trade will be 
interested in studying it, and the printers should be com- 
plimented for turning out an artistic work. 

It is a80 page creation in white, brown shading and gold, 
and tasteful printing from a typographical view, and re- 
plete with carefully prepared instructive matter by the 
piano firm which issues it. A golden scroll with ‘‘ Krakauer 
Brothers” set in fills the front cover, while the back cover 
in the same tints gives the firm's address, with a half-tone 
cut of the factory as a centrepiece. The contents are 
printed in clear, clean type on a surface paper, and in an 
attractive style. 

An introductory story of piano construction opens the 
catalogue. followed by concisely written descriptions of the 
Krakauer factory. These are divided under their respec- 
tive heads in an attractive style, to which is added a pithy 
style of setting down the story. 

Following, and in artistic display, are half-tone cuts and 
descriptions of the various styles of Krakauer pianos, and 
in conclusion a list of testimonials. 








The Felldin Grand Action Nearly 
Ready. 


HE Felldin grand action, the patents of which 
t are controlled in the United States by the Staib Piano 
Action Manufacturing Company, will be ready for exhib- 
ition within a month and the success of the new product 
will doubtless be instantaneous. 

The action will cost less than other good actions used in 
baby grands and by its use a considerable sum can be 
saved in the price of regulating. The makers claim that 
no action is superior to their new one for repetition. 

Mr. G, F. Abendschein, secretary of the company, who 
exhibited the parts now in course of manufacture to a repre- 
sentative of THe Musica, Courier, said the new action 
would consist of the best materials obtainable and that the 
value of the invention had been demonstrated by a model 
which, after two years of hard usage, was yet in excellent 
condition. 

The company has been three years perfecting the action 
and believes it will prove an innovation which will meet 
with general approval. 

The Staib Company is busy and reports many large or- 








the middle of next month the company expects to begin 
producing 640 actions every thirty days, for customers who 
are already secured. As an illustration of the bountiful 
share of new business enjoyed by this concern it may be 
stated that 562 actions were sold last month, against 300 
sold during the same month last year. New and expensive 
machinery, which will enable the employment of more 
men, is now being added, and withinafew weeks the 
establishment will have facilities for manufacturing 200 
complete actions each week. 











To Dealers in Organs. 


‘*Crown” organ deserves your attention 


HE 
and inspection. 

The “Crown” organ sells easy, pays you a fair profit 
and is always sure to satisfy your customers, and each one 
you sell will advertise you and help you to sell others, 

The ‘‘Crown” organ has no organic defects, as some 
other organs have. 

The ‘‘ Crown ” organ is correct and perfect in its entire 
organism. 

The ‘“ Crown ” organ is built to last longer than any other 
and to suit perfectly in tone and touch and all other re- 
spects the most critical and exacting organists. 

The ‘‘ Crown” organ factory is perfect in its organization 
for making the best organs known tothe age. In every 
detail—of men, materials and machinery—this organ fac- 
tory has no superior. 

The ‘‘Crown” organ factory is owned and operated by 
an organizer who, in organizing his forces, knew the value 











of and kept in mind constantly the good motto, ** Organize ! 
organize !!” and hence his whole plant was organized with 
the sole idea of making perfect organs at satisfactory 
prices. 

This is his organ for telling about his organs and for 
showing you cuts of the cases and descriptions of the 
actions, 

Read and heed and profit thereby ! 

Yours organically out for business, 
Gro. P. Bent. 


August Cemunder & Sons at Atlanta. 

UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS are preparing 

an exhibit for the Cotton States and Industrial Ex- 

position, to be held this fall in Atlanta,Ga. The exhibit 

will be made in compliance with a special request of Mrs. 

Theodore Sutro, chairman of the music committee, for 
New York. : 

The firm will display its goods in one of the hand- 
some cases in Louis XIV. style which contained the 
exhibit that won the highest premium for the house at the 
World’s Fair. The exhibit will consist of a choice collec- 
tion of Gemiinder “ Art” violins, mandolins and violin 
bows, and will occupy a conspicuous position in -the 
Women’s Building. Mr. August M. Gemiinder will go to 
Atlanta to give the arrangement of the goods his personal 
supervision. 





Kimball Piano Contest Closed. 
HE contest started by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturers of pianos and or- 
gans, by which the person in New York State to furnish 
the greatest number of English words from the words 
‘* Kimball pianos are the best’’ will receive a magnificent 
Kimball piano, closed last evening. The headquarters of 
the New York State agencies under General Superintend- 
ent William T. Crane, in South Salina street, was fairly 
deluged with contributions last night. 

Most of the contributions have been placed in an im- 
mense piano box in the window of the warerooms. Yester- 
day one list of words placed in single line and 155 feet long 
was received. Several of the lists are unique, and most of 
them show great energy and persistence. It is nearly cer- 
tain that a list of over 20,000 words will win the prize, 

The amount of work necessary to closely examine the 
lists of all the contestants will make an announcement of 
the result impossible probably before September1. The 
prize to the winner is a Kimball piano of any finish 
desired, the list price of which is $800.—Syracuse(N. Y.) 
Post. 








ders. The factory is being operated full time, and before 
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Is made at Leominster, Mass. 





PIANO 


Leominster is but a short 


run from Boston, and visiting dealers are cordially invited to 


spend a portion of their time after leaving Boston in exam- 


ining these instruments. 


JEWETT PIANO COMPANY, Leominster, Mass. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





ilhemerster & Kroener 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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Strich & Zeidler’s New Style F. 


Strich & Zeidler’s New Style F. 
HE case illustrated on this page is the latest 

production of Strich & Zeidler and is known as 
Style F. It is a cabinet grand, with three pedals and 7 
octaves. The dimensions are: Height, 4 feet 10 inches; 
width, 5 feet 4 inches; depth, 2 feet 4% inches. The 
principal novelty of the design is the semicircular swing 
desk, the panel of which, together with the other panels, is 
beautifully carved by hand. The same style case is made 
also without the swing desk. 

Style F has been produced in mahogany, quartered oak, 
American burl au Circassian walnut, and is double ve- 
neered. The corners are large and round, and around the 
top and base of the case are heavy moldings. There are 
two panels in the lower frame; the pilasters are richly 
carved and the turning and carving of the consoles are 
highly artistic. The hinges on the lid, desk and cylinder 
fall are nickel plated and continuous. 

Other features are a double repeating action, ivory keys, 
copper bass strings, full iron plate, overstrung scale, the 
latest improved capo d’astro bar, and a pianissimo attach- 
ment operated by the centre pedal, an invention patented 
by the house, which gives a pure and beautiful soft tone. 

Strich & Zeidler are enjoying a prosperous business, and 
are operating their factory to its full capacity. Next week 
they will exhibit their instruments at the fair in Cairo, 
N. Y. The style F case which was shipped with the 
others is a magnificent piece of workmanship, and should 
win admirers wherever it is shown. 








Chicago as a Music Trade Centre. 

HE J/ndicator says that the Chicago Evening Post, 

in its issue of August 21, printed a résumé of the 

various leading lines of industries in Chicago. The follow- 

ing article bearing upon the music trades, while not abso- 
lutely correct, will be read with interest : 

Chicago is one of the most important manufacturing 
and trade centres in the world for pianos, organs and all 
other musical instruments and is rapidly passing to the 
front rank, beyond the reach of competition in the magni- 
tude of the trade and the quality of the output. The 
growth of this industry, which is also an art, has been 
phenomenal since 1890, when the value of the total product 
of the Chicago factories was $2,425,000, and 8,000 pianos 
were completed. 

The production of pianos for 1895, it is estimated by those 
most familiar with the trade, will reach 21,000, and the 
growth in other lines, as well as in the sale of imported 








instruments, has been almost if not quite as great. There 
is no doubt that the books for the year, when finally bal- 
anced, will show that the value of musical instruments 
made by Chicago houses during the year will have passed 
the $5,000,000 mark, or more than double the output of 


1890. 
Many considerations and qualifications have combined to 


give to Chicago its rapidly increasing importance in this 
industry. 

First, of course, is the fine quality of instruments made, 
only the best materials being used and the most skilled 
workmen employed, the result being that the finest pianos 
and organs in the world are made in Chicago factories. 
This result is recognized everywhere, for Chicago pianos 
and organs, as well as other musical instruments, find a 
ready sale all over the world—in the music loving countries 
of Europe, in India, in the Sandwich Islands, in Mexico, 
South America,and everywhere, in fact, where ‘ music, 
heavenly maid, is young ” in the hearts of her worshipers. 

Another important reason is that an annually increasing 
number of the pianos and organs sold in this country are 
sold for use in the Western States. The East, the States 
beyond the Alleghanies, are full of pianos and organs; 
there is little movement or growth in their population ; 
they are pretty well supplied with musical instruments. In 
the great, boundless, growing West the conditions are dif- 
ferent. The population doubles in a decade, and as the 
work of conquering the soil: proceeds and the inhabitants 
grow in wealth and leisure they have more time and means 
to cultivate the arts and graces of life, and their demand 
for musical instruments increases rapidly. 

Still another and potent reason for the city’s increasing 
pre-eminence in the trade is its location in the best lumber 
market and best iron market in the country. All supplies 
are ready at hand. 

The result of these and other equally faverable condi- 
tions in stimulating the industry in Chicago can be seen by 
a visit to the Chicago factories, many of which cover acres 
of ground, the largest employing 1,000 operatives, nearly 
all skilled workmen, while in the entire conduct of the busi- 
ness, including the care and sale of the instruments, em- 
ployment is given to 2,500 men. Some of these factories 
make specialties of the manufacture of church organs and 
have rooms in which the largest organ ever built in the 
world could be put up and thoroughly tested before ship- 
ment. The manufacturers do everything except to make 
the material. 

No less careful thoroughness and vigilant watchfulness 
of every detail are exercised in the construction of the 
mechanism of the piano, inthe preparation of every part 





used in the production of tone. Every instrument is tested 
exhaustively before it leaves the factory, and the finished 
product of Chicago executive ability, Chicago capital, Chi- 
cago brains and Chicago workmanship is such as to reflect 
untarnished credit on the city. In purity and sweetness 
of tone, in power and in volume and in durability pianos, 
and organs of Chicago make challenge comparison with 
those of any other musical centre, however long estab- 
lished, though this industry practically began only a dozen 
years ago. 


At that time Chicago depended entirely upon the East, 


and there was little to foretell the stupendous growth of the 
quick coming years in this particular industry. Now Chi- 
cago makes pianos and organs of all kinds, piano stools 
and covers and everything connected with the trade, and 
makes them well. 

Chicago piano and organ manufacturers not only sell 
their instruments all over this country, but have a fine, 
well established trade in foreign lands. In England, where 
things ‘American are supposed to be frowned upon, the 
American piano, and particularly the American house or- 
gan, has won a complete victory. They are far superior 
to anything that the English manufacturers can turn out, 
and this is fully and freely admitted by the English musical 
public. There is a large trade in England in American 
cabinet organs and their grades of pianos, and the Chicago 
manufacturers hold their own in this trade, and their Lon- 
don agencies do an enormous business. They have agencies 
in other foreign countries and in all important citiesin their 
own country. 

A Chicago piano house was recently called upon by a 
gentleman from Bombay, India, who desired to establish 
an agency for them there. In fact, the sweet, pure tones 
of Chicago pianos and organs win their way to the hearts 
of all who hear them the world over, and some have be- 
come world famous. As Chicago pianos and house organs 
are found in the homes all over the country, so Chicago 
reed and pipe orgaus have ‘been welcomed in the churches, 
Sunday schools and public halls of the land and have led 
millions of voices in songs of praise. 

Leading artists of the world have indorsed Chicago in- 
struments, and at all recent national and international ex- 
positions they have won the highest encomiums and awards. 
There can be no question that the industry will increase 
in importance with equal rapidity in the future. There 
are now 25 factories of varying capacity running as high 
as 30 pianos a day, though all make instruments of the 
best grade. The latest inventions, the best machinery, 
the best mechanical skill and ingenuity obtainable are 
commanded by the Chicago manufacturers, who will 
continue with equal enterprise and alertness to avail 
themselves of all improvements in methods of produc- 
tion. 

While Chicago made instruments have taken such rapid 
strides in popularity, there are pianos and organs of East- 
ern make of such long established excellence that they 
have always commanded a wide and devoted following. 
The sale of these pianos and other instruments is an in- 
dustry of great importance in the wholesale and retail 
trade of Chicago, whose piano houses frequently hold the 
agencies for the entire Western country. 

Instruments whose names have been household words 
for half a century can be found in Chicago in elegantly ap- 
pointed salesrooms, covering numerous floors of large 
buildings, and their finished quality of workmanship, their 
durability, sweetness of tone and quality of touch and ac- 
tion, all win for them the enthusiastic admiration of music 
lovers. 

In the manufacture of violins, mandolins, banjos, guitars, 
flutes, harps and other instruments, Chicago has recently 
made rapid strides and large factories are now devoted to 
their production which were not thought of a decade since. 
Some of the finest harps ever made in the world, whose ex- 
quisite tones would ravish the dullest ear, are made in 
Chicago, and their fame has penetrated to the centuries old 
music centres of Europe. For all such instruments Chi- 
cago is the centre of supply of three-fourths, at least, of the 
United States, and its manufacture and trade are growing 
steadily. 





—The latest acquisition to the traveling force of the McPhail Piano 
Company is C. H. Metcalf, formerly with the Brockport Piano Com- 
pany and Smith & Nixon. 
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BOsTON OFFICE THE, MUSICAL COURIER, 
17 Beacon street, August 24, 1895. } 
HE decorations for the approaching Knights 
Templar celebration are not yet all completed, but 
sufficient has been done to show how universally the win- 
dows of the piano warerooms will be draped in appropriate 
colors and emblems. . 

All of the decorations at Mr. Chandler W. Smith’s are 
on the outside of the building, a large escutcheon over the 
central window from which radiate draperies of bunting, 
while flags fall down on each side of the windows and are 
caught back at the lower edge. 

Perhaps it ought to be said that the decorators are so 
rushed with work that they have to keep on night and day 
in order to fill their orders, which accounts for the delay in 
the arranging of some of the windows. For instance, 
Mason & Hamlin have an elaborate scheme of decoration 
prepared, but it is not yet in place. They have in their win- 
dow a copy of a letter written by one of the knights, who is 
an organist, that gives his reasons why he likes the Mason 
& Hamlin organs. 

The Merrill Piano Company has also arranged for a fine 
window display, but it may not be put in place until this 
afternoon or Monday. 

The H. F. Miller window is draped with white and red 
bunting and some Masonic emblems. 

The outside of the Steinert warerooms is profusely 
draped with intertwined folds of black and white and red 
and white bunting, a large framed legend of welcome over 
the principal entrance. 

The Masonic Temple, where the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company has its warerooms, is entirely covered with bunt- 
ing, electric lights, insignia and emblems, the principal 
thing being a large Greek cross that covers the entire front, 
each arm of the cross having some design in color in the 
centre. 

The Estey Company has a frieze of bunting over the 
window, with festoons at the sides and banners hanging’ 
from several points. 

The most elaborate window is that of the Hallet & Davis 
Piano Company, and is the design of Mr. Karl Braun, the 
bookkeeper, who superintended the preparation of all the 
details and the arranging of them in place. The centre of 
the window is occupied by a piano, on either side of which 
are stands of halberds, lances and spears, against which 
stand shields with appropriate designs emblazoned on 
them. On the top of the shields are laurel wreaths, 
through which are stuck swords, and lying across the 
front of the piano are the staffs with crooks. In front of 
these are two gourds. Over the piano is a large eagle 
holding a shield, some small flags bei 1g draped about it. 

The Boston 7rave/er has given a handsome banner, val- 





ued at $500, to be presented to the most popular comman- 
dery; this banner it requested Hallet & Davis to place 
in their window, and it hangs from one of the stands of 
lances. The background for all this briiliant color is two 
large spreading palms. The window has already attracted 
much attention, and Mr. Braun has received many compli- 
ments and congratulations upon his taste, as well as upon 
his knowledge of the history of the Templars, everything 
in the window being historically correct. 

The Vose Piano Company has decorated its factory 
elaborately, and a large American flag with streamer flies 
from the top of the building. This factory is on the line of 
march of next Tuesday's procession. . 

The Oliver Ditson Company, which has the retail agency 
of the Briggs piano, has planned a scheme of decoration 
that will cover the entire front of the large building, but it 
is not yet in place. 

Some dealers have already arrived, but the large major- 
ity will come the first of next week. 

22 * 


The Chickering retail wareroomsat their factory are now 
in order and are very handsome, At the top of the stair- 
case in the hall connecting the two large rooms stands a 
marble bust of Mr. Jonas Chickering. On either side of 
the hall are marble busts of celebrated composers. This 
hall is in Venetian red with green wreaths in the panels, 
where are also figures of two of the Muses. The small 
room at the front of the staircase contains the first piano 
ever made by Jonas Chickering, also some other square 
pianos. Oneach side of the hall is a large room, the one to 
the left being in green and white, that at the right in yellow 
and white. The shades at the windows are in the exact 
color of the wall, so the effect of each room is harmonious. 
There are some elegant rugs scattered about, and the 
pianos, square, grand and upright, make a fine showing in 
this beautiful setting. 

On the outside of the building they have, on each side of 
the tower, large signs in black with gold lettering, with 
smaller signs on the tower itselt. In the two panels out- 
side the front entrance are to be large plate glass signs 
with black lettering. These signs are very conspicuous 
and can be seen from quite a distance. 


se # *# 


‘President Thomson, of Stuttgart College, has just con- 
tracted with the Hollenberg Music Company, of Little 
Rock, for two fine Hallet & Davis pianos. These are the 
same style instruments as are used by all the colleges of 
Arkansas, and President Thomson is to be congratulated 
upon securing the very best make of instruments for his 
school,” says one of the Little Rock papers. 


The establishment by Mason & Hamlin of a new branch 
at Brockton, Mass., will be consummated within the next 
few days. 

This house is in receipt of heavy cable orders from its 
London and Amsterdam houses. 

The increased demand for the instruments of the Mason 
& Hamlin manufacture is very noticeable in Australia. 

The increased demand for the Brambach piano handled 
by this house is unusual, and large orders have been sent 
in this week. 

The August retail business with Mason & Hamlin is the 
largest for that month on record. 

Mr. J. K. M. Gill, of Chicago, was a visitor at the Bos- 
ton warerooms of Mason & Hamlin this week. He 





reports an unusual business for the summer months in his 
city. 
Mr. George B. Kelly and family have returned from their 
recent visit to the White Mountains. 
ene ee# 


Mr. J. N. Merrill, who is a member of the De Molay 
Commandery of Boston, will march in the procession on 
Tuesday. 
*#*e 2 @ 

Mr. Cameron, of the S. D. Lauter Company, of Newark, 
N. J., isin town fora few days on his return from Moose 
Head Lake, where he has been with his sister for the past 


two months. 
se 2 * 


Mr. E. V. Church, of the John Church Company, Chi- 
cago, left last evening for home, having been in Boston 
and vicinity for the last three weeks. 

se 2 

Mr. Marks, manager of the Everett Piano Company, left 

to-day on his vacation, which he will spend in Maine. 
**# # * 

Mr. James S. Cumston arrived home from Europe last 
Sunday morning. 

4 *n 2 

Mr. George T. McLaughlin is spending a few days in 
Sandwich, where he went on Thursday evening to attend a 
concert, in which several members of his family took part. 

er,## 

Miss Irma Eugenie, daughter of Mme. Therese Dubuc, 
Newbury street, and Mr. Charles E. McLaughlin, nephew 
of Mr. Geo. T. McLaughlin, member of the violin facylty 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, and organist 
and director of St. Peter’s Church, Dorchester, were mar- 
ried at the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, Monday 
morning. The ceremony was performed by the rector, 
Rev. Pére Renaudier, S. M., who was also celebrant of the 
nuptial mass which followed. 

*# 2 # # 

Mr. P. H. Powers goes down the harbor for a couple of 

days’ fishing nearly every week. 
* 2s %# # 

Mr. W. A. Harvey will be out of town until Wednesday, 

cruising about in his yacht in the vicinity of Marblehead. 
*#e*# # * 
Mr. E, N. Kimball, Jr., will arrive in town on Monday 


from the Adirondacks. 
#2 2 * 


Mr. S. A. Gould returns on Monday from Maine. 
22 # #2 
Poole & Stuart have taken possession of their premises, 
and are hard at work again. 
*2e 2 *# 
Mr. A. J. Clemmer is expected to arrive from Cleveland 
on Monday. 
In Town. 
Mr, McNie, Winona, Minn. 
J. B. Woodford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Owen, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An Opportunity. 
HE well-known makers of brass wind instru- 
ments, Wenzl Stowasser’s Séhne, in Graslitz, Aus- 
tria, would like to engage a clever, wide-awake representa- 
tivefor the United States. Must be a man well known in 
the trade. Please address directly this well-known firm. 














will be found in the majority of the HIGH GRADE 
PIANOS that have been prepared for the FALL 
TRADE. There are few institutions in and around 
Boston that are more interesting to Piano Dealers than 


the factory of the Seaverns Piano Action Co. 


accessible. A visit will well repay you. 


Easily 


SEAVERNS PIANO ACTION CO., 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. t 
225 Dearborn street, August 24, 1895. 


HAT the revival of trade in the solid necessa- 
ries of life has made its appearance there is no 
doubt. That we may with reason expect a revival in the 
music trade is just as rational, but it is just as true that it 
has not come yet. There is even a complaint of shortness 
of money and a statement that business this Aygust is not 
as good as last, and these two remarks are from two of the 
leading members of the trade, and each one from the 
house one would least expect it. There was atime some 
little while ago when the West seemed to be doing business, 
while the East was not, but this state of affairs seems now 
to be just reversed. The trade is still hoping, however, 
and the Eastern revival is a good augury. 
#2 # # 

The new president of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
Mr. A. M. Wright, though still a comparatively young man, 
has already proved a success in every position he has held. 
Before the organization of the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
pany Mr. Wright was the manager for the branch store of 
Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., and built up a business that was 
more than a mere nucleus for the new concern to work on, 
He is an enthusiastic admirer of the Weber piano, and has 
added to his laurels by making many agents for it. He is 
an extensive traveler, and has an immense acquaintance in 
the trade, every member of which, from mere acquaintance 
to customer, is his friend. There is no doubt that a new 
policy will be inaugurated under Mr. Wright's administra- 
tion. Mr. Louis Dederick, the only other active officer of 
the company, is in full sympathy with Mr. Wright, and is 
an able assistant by reason of his natural ability and ex- 


One of the most striking warerooms in the country is 
that of the Chase Brothers Company at the corner of Con- 
gress street and Wabash avenue, in this city, opposite the 
Auditorium and directly at the terminus of the South Side 
elevated railroad. In point of size it is undoubtedly the 
largest in the world. It is also very attractive, and bya 
unique arrangement of the pianos one can stand at almost 
any place and see every instrument in the room. A very 
large stock, which consists of Chase Brothers uprightsand 
grands and a few cheaper grades, is carried constantly and 
the assortment will soon be increased by the new Hackley 
piano, which it is expected will be ready for the market by the 
middle of next month. The frontage on the two streets is 
nearly 250 feet and nearly every foot is available for display. 
The offices and the piano parlors are on the north side; the 
two parlors in themselves would make a fair sized ware- 
room. 

Mr. W. A. Dodge, who has the management of this 
establishment, has gathered about him a good corps of sales- 
men, and is only waiting for the good time, which has not 
yet arrived, to make a showing commensurate with the 
financial standing of his backers, who by the way répresent 
more millions than could be produced by any five of the 
largest concerns in the country. 
sen 2 


The old saying that ‘‘ the fools are not all dead ” is un- 
fortunately as true to-day as when first uttered. It would 
seem as though the public is more easily deceived by 
frauds in the music business than in any other, but per- 
haps that is because we hear more about them. More of 
the same kind of transactions spoken of in the last letter 
have been reported to Lyon & Healy, and a telegram 
from the chief of police of La Crosse, Wis., announces the 
arrest of Thomas Cooper, the party who recently repre- 
sented himself as a special agent for the Fischer piano in 
this city, and duped a few innocent buyers. Lyon & 
Healy do not want him, and the swindle on each victim 
was so small that they will not prosecute, so unless the 
petty swindler has done something which would warrant 
his detention there he will escape. 

Evidently another party to take advantage of the public 
is one whose card reads ‘‘ W. M. Burtsell, Piano and Organ 
Maker,” andin writing, ‘* Box 103, Austin, Ill.,” and in the 
left hand lower corner, ‘*‘ Formerly with Steinway & Sons.” 
Two parties who have been charged outrageous prices for 
tuning have complained to Lyon & Healy, and have asserted 
that where an erasure occurred on the card the name of 
Lyon & Healy was formerly printed. There is probably no 





perience in the business. 








in dealing with parties without habitations or names they 
must expect to be taken advantage of. In conclusion, 
dealers should warn their customers against these itinerant 
tuners and repairers, with the probability that the custom- 
ers will even then take their chances and continue to be 
swindled, eeas 


Asmall riot occurred at Washington and Clinton streets 
Tuesday evening, during which revolvers and knives were 
prominently displayed. The fight was between striking 
piano makers and non-union men who are employed by the 
Russell Piano Company at 171 Canal street. Six weeks 
ago 40 of the employés, all union men, walked out of the 
factory and demanded more pay. Their demands were 
not conceded, and non-union men were engaged to fill their 
places. The strikers, it is said, congregated around the 
factory on Canal street every morning and night, and fre- 
quently assaulted the non-union men. . 

Last night a number of the strikers waylaid three of the 
workmen and followed them to the mouth of the Washing- 
ton street tunnel. While waiting there for a car the strik- 
ers set upon them and beat them severely before assistance 
arrived. TH® police of the Desplaines street station were 
called, and several officers put the rioters to rout. Philip 
Rosen and John Brauhski, non-union men, were the object 
of the strikers’ wrath, and they were knocked down and 
kicked repeatedly. Walter Lane, also a non-union man, 
drew a revolver and threatened to shoot anyone who dared 
tomolest him. Edward Burke was pointed out by the men 
as being the ringleader in the assault, and he was placed 
under arrest. He was brought before Justice Kehoe 
Wednesday, charged with assault and battery. He was 
surrounded by a dozen strikers, all of whom testified that 
he did not take part in the assault upon the workmen. 
The charges against him were dismissed. 

ee 2 * 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company has engaged as its 
New England representative Mr. R. C. Rogers, who was 
formerly with D. H. Baldwin & Co., and more recently 
with the Jas. L. Haven Company. He hasan excellent 
reputation and will undoubtedly be a credit to the house. 

#e ee 

Mr. J. C. W. Nicholson, of Nicholson & Co., of Australia, 
with a main store at Sydney, spent three days in Chicago 
visiting the trade. He included the Kimball factory in his 
tour of inspection and was emphatic in his opinion that it 
was the greatest establishment to be found anywhere. 


ese “#* 


Mr. H. H. Denison, of Elgin, Ill., who recently made an 









way of preventing such transactions. If people will persist 
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The Best in the World for the Money. 


They are winners and easy 


to sell. 


to tell you more about them. Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, NLY. 
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assignment, has offered to pay 50 cents on,the dollar, which, 
it is said, has been accepted by his few creditors. 


#e 2 # 


The Newman Brothers.Company is very busy and has 
allitcan do, It has just received the following letter from 
one of its agents in Missouri : 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., August 20, 1895. 
Newman Brothers Company, Chicago, lil, : 

GentLEmMEN—I take pleasure in informing you that the 
Newman Brothers organs carried off the premium and blue 
ribbon at the recent meeting of the Johnson County Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Association at Holden last week, 
and that they not.only received the unstinted praise of all 
of the judges, but it was the universal opinion of hundreds 
that they were by far the best organs exhibited, and that, 
too, over four competitors. 

One of the premium organs will go to Sam Strausburg 
and the other to B. F. Six, both of whom are prominent 
farmers living near Centerview and Holden, and we feel 
assured that it will give the Newmans a big” push to the 
front. Wé have magnificent crops and are figuring on 
good business this fall. 


Respectfully yours, James B. Goons. 


*“* # # 


It is always a pleasure for a Chicagoan to see new estab- 
lishments springing up, however humble the beginning 
may be, and especially so when an endeavor is made to 
produce goods which are an honor to the city. This refer- 
ence is to the work of Mr. Robert Pfeifer, who is making a 
few pianos out on the North Side. Briefly, the cases are 
made by one of the best case makers in the city ; the plates 
are also made here and are well finished; the strings are 
the best; the action is made by Wessell, Nickel & Gross ; 
the hammers are solid Weikert felt; the scale broad, and 
the tone powerful and of excellent quality. He has a sos- 
tenuto pedal, and the keys are of the best quality of ivory. 
It is the writer's belief that there is as much pride exhib- 
ited in an endeavor to make a superior quality of instru- 
ments in Chicago as in any place in this or any other coun- 
try, which is an excellent reason for the success which has 
been attained here in the piano business. It is a pity that 
all the dealers, and all the manufacturers too, could not see 
for themselves the vast strides which have been made here 
in the last few years, not.only in the case work, some of 
which is positively unique, but in the artistic quality of the 





instruments. Some of the older makers could profit by 
the knowledge. 
*eeee# 

Mr. Sweetland, of the Newman Brothers Company, has 
just returned from Kankakee, Ill. The concern had in- 
trusted a few of their organs to Messrs. Robinson & Weber, 
of the above town, who sold the goods and appropriated 
the proceeds to their own use. Mr. Weber has been 


arrested at the instance of Newman Brothers and is now in 


limbo, awaiting trial. 
san ee 

Lyon & Healy have added a catalogue of chairs, stools, 
searfs, covers and music cabinets to their already extensive 
list ofeatalogues of music and musical instruments. One 
new feature in piano stools is noticed which would seem to 
be an exeellent thing for dealers who do not wish to carry 
a large stock of these goods. It is an interchangeable seat, 
and they say of it : 

“This new feature is precisely what the name indicates 
it to be, viz., a method of construction by which the seats of 
various styles of stools may be exchanged. It will at once 
commend itself tothe trade. Asan example of the benefit 
from its use, we will instance the case of the dealer having 
but one rosewood finish stool of a certain style in stock. 
Should the upholstering of this stool be of the wrong shade 
to please a customer, it is but the work of a moment to 
adjust a seat from some other style stool. 

‘* The operation is very simple, and calls for no special 
skill, as it involves but the releasing of four screws. It 
will be seen that the variety of the stock is practically in- 
creased manifold. Many vexatious delays will be avoided 
by means of this great improvement, and the dealer will 
seldom lose a sale through being unable to please his 
patron's fancy.” 

se 2# # 
Personals. 

Mr. I. N. Rice, accompanied by Mrs. Rice, left Wednes- 
day for a trip to Boston, where he will attend the Knights 
Templar conclave. On his return trip he will stop in New 
York, and expects to arrive home about September 8. 

Mr. J. Norris, traveler for the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, is now in Buffalo and will visit Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and be in Chicago next week, after which he leaves 
for a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. John W. Reed has been in Dixon, IIl., looking after 
the factory during Mr. Stanley’s absence. He can be found 
in Chicago a portion of the time. 

Mr. Straube, of Van Matre & Straube, is on the road, 





and is said to be doing anexcellent business with their new 
piano. 

Mr. John Kops, of Kops Brothers, is making an extended 
and prolonged business tour. 

Mr. J. K’ M. Gill, the ‘local manager for the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, has returned from his Eastern trip. 

Mr. W. H. Guernsey, representing Jacob Brothers, was 
in the city this week. 

Mr..A. D. Simon, of Ottawa, Ill., was in the city buying 
goods, 

Mr. James E. Healy has returned from his pleasure trip 
to the seashore. 

Mr. J.C. Freeman, with Lyot & Healy, has just got 
back from Europe. Mr. Freeman is the head of their violin 
department, and goes annually to select a stock of choice 
instruments. This year he thinks he succeeded in getting 
the choicest collection they have ever had. 

Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., and Mr. N. M. Crosby were both 
in the city this week. ~ 

Mr. W. H. Lehman, of Des Moines, Ia., isin town, and 
says crops are immense and business must be good. 

Mr. W. A. Dean, traveler for the Hallet & Davis Com- 
pany, of Chicago, arrived in the city this week. 








Braumuller Affairs. 


R. OTTO BRAUMULLER will ieave New 

York September 1 for a tour that is to include the 

same territory that he went over during the months of 
April and May. 

The duration of histripis undecided. Mr. W. H.Turner, 
the treasurer of the company, who left town August 10 
for a visit to his old homein Atlanta, Ga., will return about 
August 28. Hewill go back to the southern capital in 
time to attend the exposition, although the Braumuller 
piano will not be exhibited there. 

The business of this company has continued most excel- 
lent during the entire summer, and prospects for future 
trade were never as bright as they are at present. A new 
Braumuller catalogue, almost in readiness, will be issued 
this week. It will show some new styles. 








—The illness of Mr. M. A. Paulson, president of the Century Piano 
Company, of Minneapolis, has become so serious that his life is de- 
spaired of. 

—Mr. C. T. Sisson, formerly with Farrand & Votey, has accepted a 
position with the B. Shoninger Company. 














The Dealer who has not handled 


the Malcolm Love Pianos and 


tried what they will do should give 
them a trial. They are easy sellers 


and will increase your trade. 
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- Long on the way....... Now here. 
: Not travel stained, but 
: FRESH, 
i ly SHINING, 
I S kale MERRY and 
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4 COSTUME: sail Le 
e “ Rich in design.” and 
“ Beautifully finished.” 
‘ “Very —-_ ALREADY ADMITTED 
| to the 
: MANNERS: : BEST 
“ Easy and responsive.” SOCIETY. 


VOICE: 5. & C. 


“Excellent quality.” 
“Full, brilliant and sweet.’ P, 


(Quoted from many pleasant comments 
of its new friends.).... 


Becta ht ch dis It you haven't met it, may we not make 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


Canal and 16th Streets, 
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from all over the country who will 
stop over at Dolgeville, N. Y., on 
their way home, will be given a 
cordial welcome and learn much to 
their business advantage by inspect- 


ing the works and product of the 
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Presents features of novelty 
to be found in no other Piano 


made. 


FOR INSTANCE: 
THE OCTAVO PEDAL. 
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NORWALK, OHIO. 
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316 to 322 West 43d Si., New York, 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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FOR THE 


FALL TRADE! 


The Finest Stock of 
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In French Burl, 


Circassian Walnut, 





Mahogany, 

Genuine Rosewood and 

English Oak, 

SURPASSING ANYTHING WE HAVE YET PRODUCED. 
THE COLOR, BRILLIANCY and VARIETY 
of FIGURES IN OUR NATURAL WOOD CASES 
IS THE “TALK” OF THE TRADE. 
Address . . 





e Factories: 233 to 245 East 23d St. 
Kranich & Bach, Warerooms: 237 East 23d St. 
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Copy of letter and testimonial 
received from the KING COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


GENTLEMEN : HS 
In refutation of remarks and insinuations made by a few unprincipled persons 

concerning the terms under which I use the Sterling Pianos in the King Con- 

servatory of Music, I desire to state, unsolicited, to the public generally that the 

instruments in question, eleven in number, ‘to which I shall have to add three or 

four more very soon, were selected by me on their merits: First, of Touch; 

Second, of Durability and Sympathy of Tone; Third, General Artistic HS 

Finish. These instruments were not rented, but bought outright; as the contracts 


will show. Furthermore, after one year’s continual and most trying use, from eight 
to twelve hours per day, for there are now in my Conservatory nearly 150 


students registered, they have given satisfaction beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations, and are just as good as the daythey were put in, without a fault or flaw in 
any one of them. You may use these lines as you please, for they are simply HS 
written as an honest expression of my opinion of the STERLING PIANO. 
FRANK L. KING (Dean), 


San José, Cal. 


| The Sterling Company, 





Mir DERBY, CONN—— 
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Piano manufacturing institution 
in America comes before the 
Trade this Falk with isu@h a .. 





of attractive selling styles as 
ime. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 


Factories: George, Gerard and Howard Sts., Boston ‘Highiands). 


200 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 98 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
WAREROOMS : 


262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 


we 








THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APOLLO PIANO CO 
UF INE PIANO2¢ 


, oe te heed 





C2-BLOOMSBURY Nd 


APOLLO FIANO 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 





THB BLASTS PLANO 0 





WOODBU RY, N. J. 





Se 


J. &U. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
C. Fischer, New York. (See 
tisement.) 


ver. . 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manv- 
factured 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
H Peck & Co., New York. 


(See Advertisement.) 








HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 





en =. menmieg 
Piano Company, New Yor 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW “YY OFRE-. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & iy Raye a Company, 








Albany, N. Y. advertisement.) 
BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N (See ad- 


vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by pone 


o Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
=) advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 


Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Mannufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Mich Gee advertisement.) 


CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

CONCK EE cemmmnehered by Soleo 

10 Compan , cago. - 
vertisement.) ? 

“ CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. 

Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See abveniee 
ment.) 

DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 

Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the es Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 






































PIANOS ® HARPS. 


FACTORIES : SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 
ADDRESS F'RAWNWE EZ. ERP. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 





by | tennial 





Ro onmtwsTzARnR, N. FT. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBIOCOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& se 000 2s, le aii 
Pond Piano Company, Boston 


THE JBWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bri Conn. 











| MN & WENDELL, 
18s: PIANOS, +22: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 


tisement.) 
MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
o Gempeny: Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 
gar Sem gr eee by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW Lat cepe SF mem by New 


da Piano Com , Boston, 
ee advertisement.) pd 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 
































KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 
pear, ree Ry Wm. Knabe & 


, Baltimore, 








gmesiphe am pt eS = Kurtz- 
coe lle Scat N.Y. (See 








PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nav YoR=z.. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OBIOAGO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
376 WEST MADISON sT., 
SOBRIOCOAGO, IXTsXs. 


ib. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union Sty Chicago, Wi. 








SHA W—Manufactured “by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa. 

SHONINGER — Manufactured B. 
ey Company, New Haven, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—— MADE BY—— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YFIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp ror Our New CATALOGUE 











SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured ‘by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


SOHMER—Manufactured Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co,, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


"THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
All mail should be sent to the effice. 
Send for Catalogue.————_m 























KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New Yi ork. 





KRANICH 4 BACH “iin Upright 
».. PIANOS... 
HONG, and are muted (oe the most 


6 a TMhastraned oie en eae coeken. 
ive rs. 
en ihces aiiaeae Terms favorable. a oP 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 


Factory, from 283 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


Received 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PFPIANOSB. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Warerooms: 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


147th St. and Brooke Aye., 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
__ advertisement.) 0 
STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 
STUY VESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OBMIOAGO.. ists. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 
— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 











MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 
§" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 

mucar ~ =" SAIL IN. Repateepet by 


amlin Com 5 
Rovian. an(see ‘aivataenen.) sie 











PRESCOTT PIANO — Manufactured rd 
e Prescott Piano Company, Con 
ad | N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 








ding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


“The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 








Type.” CHICAGO, ILL. 








McCAMMON—Manufactured by’ McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 





SCHAEFFER— Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement,) 








WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
pees gt New York. (See advertise- 
ment. 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement. ) 





Webster 
ork. (See 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
<decctoutan 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured b> 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E 
Wheelock & Co., New York, 

WISSNER—Manufactured Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 


ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


N LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 

MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 

Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
p| AN OS amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,’? sg8ersrreer 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms ; 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


you.Séen | THE VOCALION ORGAN. 



































5 THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
a | H IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
7 | TEENTH CENTURY, 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactutfed at Worcester, Mass. 










FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


(|) THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
; NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
= 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 











OARDMAN BX, 22. Palit 
PF GRAY! WEGMAN & Co, 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 














with Perfectly Even Scaie 





challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUOBURM, NW... X. 
HEE 


IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 











A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 





ESTABLISHED -1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


$@” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Weed and Metal. . ~ Flue and Reed. ~~ «" Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATEHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 








JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRADE Grand and Upright Pianos, 


Factory: Southern Boulevard, Hast 183d, East 1th Streete 
and Trinity Avenue. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street. 
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STRAUCH BROS, « 
©) 


“ ‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
Sa WEST 12rn STREET, New York. 


pis & 454 WEST 18Tu STREET, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





Baines TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


==" PIANOS 


prices moverate xD GQ.000 MADE every wstaument 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 02 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Exvizasetn Street ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 











7th Regiment Band, 


N.G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 





MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliatle 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co, 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME WAME. 


For woes sixty rs the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


ea | DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. De La COVA, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. Sua. De JANON, 
ee. x. WORRELL, | MR. N. i; LEPKOWSKI, 
: Ww. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


and many others, we 9 it wnnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


HAMILTON 8. GORDON, 


189 Fufth Ave. New YyYor,s, 


— IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF — 


Miuasical Instruments, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





A complete line of Musical Instruments of every description 


Trimmings and Strings for all Instruments. 


——_ ae Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WASLE & CO., ~*~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YVYOoRsz.. 


COR. MOTT ST., 




















JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 30th St.. New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E.Ch., 
N, ¥.. tig Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., Brooklyn Taber- 
ag Pr First Presbyterian, 
Philadeiphia. 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh RoC, Cathedral, 4 


Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 












GUSTAY ROTH, 
‘Albert Str., 
Markneukirchen, 





































Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 
LADIES *%° affected with ee Freckles, 
Discolored Skin should use 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 
W. B. BELL a CO. BELL Toner M Mre Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 


@ Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 











Sh 





Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


| Weaver Organ and Plano Co., 


f YORK, PA. 














* SYMPHONION. + 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly wheel, speed reguiator, 
side damper, and all, except the small sizes, are 
with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & LELDLER, 2 Soe ia eta 


PIANOS. 





HAGEL ION BROTHERS 








% 





—>t+—" APPEAL 





TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE .—t4— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UN Vv Eire Ss PLACH, NEW YORK. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


arma = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








where we are not r a nted. 
talogue, &c,, fre 


AGENTS WANTED = 
MILLER ORGAN 00, 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIBEA. 
. Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handled by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"* 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 














wt HRADBURY.«. 


4 rechorn Gsm o 


< 









urer. 








ae 





NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. Js, 


817 BROAD STREET. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
267 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





> 6. OConor 


Manufacturer 







and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 


PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


a 610 & 542 West 36th St 








Reed Bet. 10th and Lith Aves., 
FELT CLOTH 


NEW YORK. 
ROBT, M. WEBB, ‘ec'roxcntas. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC [COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St , Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 









Kabot & Unimann, 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


>) Hanmonikas AnD Banoowcons, 


— ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
ga” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 











Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS == ORGANS. 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ny 
hewnteiy. solicited. 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities | “*" be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


36 Fast lath St, New York Gity. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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209 
CCOWERY, 
EWYORK 





Siam 





CATALOGUES 


UPON APPLICATION. 











THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO,; sv te se. 


FPARIBAULT, 


MINN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





-STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


4 


| STAB PIANO ACTION MFG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW VORK. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


@ PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manugacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR nism ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANO®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK a BRO Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 
) 250-252 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 

















Have you seen OUT 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Be _____1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Y, 


e 





Strings and Musical Goods. 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 

Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 

Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 






Cellos, 
Violas, 


Send for Catalogue, price % marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 

















1945 Park Avenue, New York. - = 
: Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn | treet, nee 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK.’ 








TRAC UR Ye 
NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western 

. 174 and 176 Webel hveaee, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


M, STEINERT & SONS CO,, New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, OONN. 
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LZIFVCLO Hastert. Pre 


Becaze ; 





BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTory: 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NAVVT YORE. 
The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 











TH 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORNRTHE 


ACTIONS Witttam Tonk & Bro., - 


26 Warren St., New York, 
New York Factory ; 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


AAD 


mw James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF - + 


HERRBURGER SCHWANDER & Son, 
Paris AND New York. 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 





C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 





POUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Wash burn ; 
Guitars, Mandolins, 


Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold @ 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 4 
CHICAGO, — @G 


MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
ey 


tT & 513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 








*® 

















G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
PIANO CHAIRS 
—_——and STOOLS. 


A 










THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “ CROWN ” Pianos. 
IT GIVES hyip witha ‘ect Piano and with- 





Pig 
Chair 
Company, 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 











out interfi h the instrument i 
EEE ES URGED WAMGEEGE SUTEEE | - cececaeeca giro ongtannentetoeion’ 
®, y uaranteed to give complete sa ion to pro- 
PERFECT PRACTION OLAVIER without any | f€880r or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest | Best finish. ple order Cuts and 
tone, if desired. prices on application. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, CERNE RRP 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 
Co 
DAVENPORT & TREACY, |R. W. Tanner & Son M*-ce: 
PIANO PLATES AND MANUFACTURE 
PIANO HA 
WO HARDWARE,| PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and IIth Street, 





NEW YORK Dolgeville, N. Y. 





High Grade 
Uprights: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Seeond Avenue, 
| Between 22d and 28d Bts., NEW YORK, 





C. F. HANSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF§ 


NSTRUMENT ovens 





ade "Wen is on I Berton, raking the 








Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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| WESSELL,NIGKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YoRtsz. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











5 OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. § 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


no Harawearec. 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


oe PILADELP/S/A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 











is Pia 





THE 
CUNNI 


WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 








FRRESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY) 





C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal! 
conditions. 


USIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 








HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, QERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 










Musical 
Instruments 
and Strings 


Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 

Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO!S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Webli, Bendel, Strauss 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





= 





a genuine “Soumer Piano.” 


PIANOS. | 


) 








respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 





with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to ; 2 P « 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous a ee ‘ 
dealers or agents. Swe of 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark eg ate” 
stamped upon the sounding board : re 9 SOM Ee 
TRADE MARY 


SOHnNMER & CO., 149-155 Hast lath sSt.. New York. 
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STHEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


:: UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





: 


=... 


ALFRED-DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Card No. 8,117. 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE Barn. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer t/, 


covering 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


3. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


OUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
~ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


&@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN Cco., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





PIANOS, 


(Signed) 
TE 








STARR 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 
ee ee ee 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








